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MR.  RUSKIN  AND  HIS  LIFE  WORK. 
By  Sir  Oliver   Lodge. 

[SECOND  ARTICLE.*] 

HE  correspondence  on  clouds  and  sky  phenomena, 
interrupted  by  an  illness  in  the  Spring  of  1885,  was 
never  resumed  ;  but  in  the  following  Autumn  there 
came  from  Mr.  Ruskin  a  few  letters  which  have 
reference  chiefly  to  his  illness  and  to  himself,  and  they 
convey  so  clear  an  impression  of  the  melancholy  under  which  he 
was  now  suffering  that,  though  originally  sacred,  they  ought 
certainly  at  this  distance  of  time  to  be  made  public  ;  they  exhibit 
the  modesty  and  self-mistrust  which  probably  always  underlay,  and 
now  certainly  dominated,  the  dogmatic  and  confident  activity  ot 
his  inspired  period.  To  these  letters  there  is  no  need  for  me 
to  interpolate  explanations,  since  there  are  now  no  scientific 
details  or  points  on  which  the  general  reader  must  be  considered 
as  uninformed. 

*  The  first  article,  entitled   "  Mr.   Ruskin's  Attitude  to   Science,"  appeared   in   Saint  George  for 

October,   1905. 
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"  Brantwood, 

"Coniston,  Lancashire, 

"23rd  September,  1885. 

"  Dear  Professor  Lodge, 

"The  illness  which  has  struck  me  this  year  ends  all  my  hope 
of  ever  applying  myself  again  to  careful  scientific  work.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  admirable  explanatory  letters  which  I  owe  to  your 
kindness  ought  not  therefore  to  be  lost.  I  therefore  return  them, 
thinking  that  they  may  be  of  use  in  the  hands  of  some  happier  pupil — 
or  save  you  trouble  in  book-compilation.  To  me,  they  were  invaluable, 
in  their  clearness  and  fulness— nor  among  the  many  regrets  which 
surround  mc  now,  is  there  one  (in  its  kind)  more  acute  than  that  of 
abandoning  the  investigations  in  which  I  had  found  such  guideship. 

"If  the  papers  are  useless  to  you,  the  memory  of  your  kindness  may 
at  least  be  pleasantly  revived  by  them.  My  own  gratitude  can  only 
express  itself  in  the  most  earnest  wishes  for  your  welfare  in  all  things 
— in  the  new  world  which  all  this  marvellous  science  is  revealing — 
and  creating. 

"  Ever — for  what  time  may  be  left  me, 

"  Your  loving  friend, 

"John    Ruskin. 
"Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  etc.,  etc." 

"  Brantwood, 

"Coniston,  Lancashire, 

"25th  September,  1885. 
"  Dear  and  most  kind  friend, 

"  Your  letter  is  such  a  balm  and  joy  to  me  that  I  could  fancy 
myself  well  again  as  I  read  it — nor  indeed  am  I  without  hope  of 
recovering  health  enough  at  least  to  sympathize  still  in  the  work  of 
others,  and  to  be  interested  and  happy  in  the  world  for  a  few  years 
more.  But  this  last  iilness  has  been  different  from  the  preceding 
ones.  They  only  left  me  weak,  but  quite  myself.  This  one  has  left 
behind  it  distinct  injury — a  feeling,  not  of  the  pleasant  weakness  of 
new  life  which  means  true  recovery, — but  of  persistent  illness  ; — feeble- 
ness of  thought — and  feverish  disturbance  of  the  nerves.  Supposing 
that  these  symptoms  were  subdued — they  are  yet  a  most  solemn 
warning  to  me  that  ray  strength — such  as  may  remain  to  me — must 
no  longer  be  spent  in  any  vanity  of  personal  exertion — but  husbanded 
for  what  good  I  can  yet  be,  in  returning  thanks  and  love  to  those  who 
love  me. 
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"  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  painful  conditions  of  this  illness  is  the 
sense  of  having  done  nothing  well  or  completely  in  past  life.  Please 
tell  me,  just  with  a  word  or  two  of  clue,  what  you  mean  by  saying  I 
have  been  useful  to  you — I  can't  conceive  how. 

«  No — it  is  not  for  Proeterita  that  I  leave  the  clouds.  That  gave 
me  no  trouble  ;  though  now  I  have  no  heart  to  go  on  with  it — what 
is  already  written  may  be  printed  as  it  stands.  But  the  reading  I  went 
into  after  you  showed  me  how  little  I  knew,  convinced  me  that  I 
could  not  do  anything  more  in  science — and  it  was  one  of  my  first 
duties  to  place  your  most  valuable  letters  in  your  hands.  I  must  not 
say  more  to-day  than  that.  I  will  write  again  soon  if  I  am  the  least 
better. 

"  Your  grateful  and  loving 

"J.R." 

"  Brantwood, 

"Coniston,  Lancashire, 

"2nd  October,  1885. 
"  Dear  Professor  Lodge, 

"Your  letter  has  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  me  that  I  think 
ever  a  friend's  letter  was, — for  it  just  soothes  me  where  I  am  sorest,— 
in  the  thought  that  all  the  work  of  my  best  years  on  political  economy 
was  made  useless  by  the  vanity  which  gave  Munera  Pulveris  its 
pretentious  form,  and  in  letting  my  own  fancies  or  feelings  free,  left 
Fors  no  form  at  all.  1  am  wearily  ashamed  of  all,  now — I  don't 
suppose  there  ever  was  a  creature  who  wanted  so  much  to  live  life 
over  again — and  this  letter  of  yours  is  almost  the  only  one  that  ever 
gave  me  hope  of  being  understood  in  the  future,  at  least  in  my  mean- 
ing and  purpose,  however  foolishly  expressed  or  attempted.  For  all 
you  say  of  me  is  true — but — with  what  your  own  truth  has  seen  in  me 
of  true, — how  differently  I  might  have  succeeded,  if  I  had  but  in 
meekness  and  patience,  tried  to  persuade  men,  each  according  to  his 
place  and  light, — and  learned  from  each  the  difficulty  in  his  way. 

"  I  am  still  getting  better — though  very  slowly.  Perhaps  I  may  get 
something  of  this  Apologia  set  down  in  Proeterita  if  I  live  to  finish  it 
— but  if  only  a  few  readers  like  you  took  up  those  ideas  of  value  and 
labour,  and  put  them  into  any  acceptable  and  intelligible  form,  I  shall 
be  thankful  to  be  spared  to  see  that — if  I  never  myself  wrote  word 
more. 

"  Ever  your  grateful  friend, 

"John   Ruskin." 
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It  was  on  account  of  this  dreary  fit  of  despondency — a  feeling  of 
depression  such  as  is  liable  to  come  to  anybody  at  times — and  as  a 
means  of  helping  him  out  of  it,  that  I  exerted  myself  to  get  up  a 
memorial  signed  by  his  admirers  throughout  England,  so  that  if 
possible  it  might  put  heart  into  him  again  and  cause  him  to  lose 
the  sense  that  his  life  work  had  been  spoiled  by  defects  of 
presentation  and  wasted  on  a  faithless  and  perverse  generation. 

With  the  help  of  a  few  friends  the  project  was  executed, 
doubtless  with  imperfect  wisdom  but  with  good  and  self-effacing 
intentions,  and  the  memorial  reached  Mr.  Ruskin  anonymously 
on  Christmas  Day,   1885, 

It  could  not  be  acknowledged,  for  its  sender  was  unknown,  and 
great  pains  had  been  taken  to  keep  it  out  of  the  papers  and  make 
it  as  private  and  confidential  as  possible.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  some  reference  to  it  leaked  out — as  usual  of  a  false  and 
misleading  character, — for  instance  that  the  signatories  had  excepted 
his  social  and  economic  writings  from  respectful  recognition. 
These  misleading  and  erroneous  reports,  when  they  reached  him 
accidentally,  naturally  angered  him  almost  as  much  as  the  reception 
of  the  real  document  had  given  him  pleasure. 

As  an  appendix  to  this  article  I  will  place  the  text  of  the 
memorial,  and  will  indicate  a  very  few  of  the  signatories.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  get  it  largely  signed  :  every  signature  was 
intended  to  mean  something,  and  though  a  few  outsiders  did 
succeed  in  appending  their  names,  most  or  the  signatures  represent 
a  real  and  worthy  and  influential  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the 
life  work  of  a  great  man. 

Nothing  was  heard  about  it  from  Mr.  Ruskin  for  tour  months, 
when  the  following  letters  came,  one  soon  after  the  other — with  a 
kindly  reminiscence  of  the  earlier  correspondence  in  the  opening 
sentence  : — 
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"  Brantwood, 

"  Coniston,  Lancashire, 

"April  23rd,  1886. 
"  Dear  Friend, 

"  It  is  enough  to  turn  one  all  into  clouds  and  rain  of  heart  as 
in  springtime  of  days  again. 

"  You  may  well  think  that  no  words  come  to  me — especially  after 
that  unhappiest  of  chances — the  complaining  report  coming  out  at  the 
very  instant  all  this  was  doing  for  me — but  I  must  clear  your  mind  of 
the  confusion  of  that,  with  the  temper  in  which  I  wrote  my  letter  to 
the  Telegraph  to  correct  its  false  and  insidious  report. 

"  In  the  first  place — not  one  of  the  friends  who  have  here  set  down 
their  names,  must  do  more.  The  sacredness  of  the  whole  would  be 
done  away  by  any  farther  thought  or  action.  My  St.  George  speech 
was  for  strangers, — not  for  those  who  love  me. 

"  Your  loving  and  respectful  friend, 

"John  Ruskin. 
"  Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  etc.,  etc." 


(Post  Mark,  April  28th,  1886.) 

"  Brantwood, 

"Coniston,  Lancashire, 

"  Easter  Tuesday,  1886. 
"  Dear  Friend, 

"I  was  looking  over  the  letter,  this  afternoon,  which  you  wrote 
me  in  reply  to  my  question — how  I  had  helped  you.  It  helps  me,  not 
a  little  now — in  resisting  a  tendency  to  speak  regretfully  of  my  failures 
to  a  degree  which  would  merely  pain  the  reader  of  my  second  volume 
of  autobiography. 

"Nevertheless — lam  still  greatly  puzzled  what  to  say  about  this 
address.  The  form  of  answer  in  my  own  mind  is  more  and  more — 
My  dear  friends — I  am  no  more  to  be  thanked — or  admired — in  any- 
thing I  have  tried  to  teach  anybody  than  the  guide  to  a  hill  top — or 
the  hand  to  a  dial. 

"  What's  the  use  of  complimenting  the  dial  hand  when  you  don't 
care  what  o'clock  it  is  ? 

"  I  tell  you  not  to  go  to  law — not  to  go  to  war — not  to  take  usury 
— and  to  buy  Turners  and  Tintorets.  Has  any  of  you  stopped  his 
son  from  being  a  soldier — taken  his  money  out  of  the  bank — or  bought 
a  Tintoret  ? 
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"  I  had  a  wonderfully  good  day  however,  on  Easter  Sunday,  with 
that   and  some  other  precious  letters, — and  am  ever  your  grateful  and 

affectionate 

"John  Ruskin. 
"  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge,  etc.,  etc." 

And  the  following  and  last,  to  the  same  effect,  in  May  : — 

" Is  it  still  impossible  to  get  into  any  human  head  at  your 

Universities  that  the  economic  crisis  is  because  people  will  dig  iron 
out  of  the  ground,  and  build  ironclads, — instead  of  raising  corn  and 
wine  and  giving  them  to  whoso  needs  them  ?  That  is  the  one  plain 
2  +  2=4  that  I  have  tried  to  teach  these  twenty  years. 

"  The  thing  of  all  others  indisputable  and  needful — and  no   mortal 
yet  has  taken  up  the  word  ! 

"  Ever  your  loving, 

"J.   Ruskin." 

So  in  an  old  and  well-known  tone  ended  the  correspondence. 
My  own  share  of  it  has  perforce  partly  intruded  itself,  but  it  is 
introduced  as  little  as  possible,  and  only  so  far  as  seemed  necessary 
for  the  explication  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  letters. 
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The  text  of  the  memorial,  which  was  drafted  in  consultation 
with  several  friends,  chiefly  with  a  group  then  Professing  different 
subjects  at  the  University  College  in  Liverpool,  was  drawn  up  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  uniting  men  of  various  powers  and  of  diverse 
views.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"TO  JOHN- RUSKIN. 

"Thankfully  rejoicing  at  your  recovery  from  recent  illness,  we  ask 
you  to  accept  the  expression  of  our  earnest  hope  that  you  may  long  be 
enabled  to  continue  the  work  of  your  life. 

"Work  so  wide  and  various  as  yours  appeals  to  us  in  different  ways, 
but,  without  professing  to  be  in  agreement  with  every  detail  of  your 
teaching,  we  are  heartily  and  gratefully  united  in  the  conviction  that 
your  genius  has  been  a  great  gift,  nobly  used  by  you  for  the  benefit  of 
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your  country  and  the  world  ;  and  that  your  writings  have  proved,  and 
will  increasingly  prove,  a  source  of  strength  and  joy  to  the  English- 
speaking  race. 

"Those  of  us  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  economic  and  social 
questions  desire  to  convey  to  you  their  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  your 
work  in  these  subjects,  pre-eminently  in  its  enforcement  of  the 
doctrines: — 

"That  Political  Economy  can  furnish  sound  laws  of  national  life 
and  work  only  when  it  respects  the  dignity  and  moral  destiny 
of  man. 

"That  the  wise  use  of  wealth,  in  developing  a  complete  human  life, 
is  of  incomparably  greater  moment  both  to  men  and  nations 
than  its  production  or  accumulation,  and  can  alone  give  these 
any  vital  significance. 

"That  honourable  performance  of  duty  is  more  truly  just  than 
rigid  enforcement  of  right ;  and  that  not  in  competition  but  in 
helpfulness,  not  in  self-assertion  but  in  reverence,  is  to  be  found 
the  power  of  life. 

"It  is  both  our  hope  and  our  belief  that  your  advocacy  of  principles 
such  as  these,  by  its  suggestive  analysis  no  less  than  by  the  inspiration 
of  its  eloquence,  will  be  powerfully  felt  in  the  social  and  economic 
teaching  of  the  future,  and  in  our  national  life. 

"In  Art  and  Science  we  one  and  all  acknowledge  the  quickening 
and  purifying  virtue  of  your  work  and  writings.  They  have  rescued 
monuments  of  man's  noblest  effort  from  forgetfulness  and  sometimes 
from  destruction,  and  have  given  back  to  our  eyes  the  hills  and  clouds 
as  from  a  fresh  consecration.  Apart  from  their  effect  on  those  specially 
interested  in  the  Arts,  they  have  created  in  many  a  plain  citizen  a  new 
sense  for  the  beauty  of  familiar  things,  awakening  a  perception  of  the 
influence  which  that  beauty  is  capable  of  exercising  on  every-day  life, 
and  manifesting  with  startling  force  how  grievously  the  life  of  multi- 
tudes is  stunted  by  the  ugliness,  both  physical  and  moral,  of  our  great 
cities. 

"Above  all,  that  which  to  us  gives  your  teaching  its  ennobling  and 
beneficent  character  is  the  unfaltering  conviction,  expressed  in  words 
we  never  can  forget,  that  at  the  root  of  all  excellence  of  Art,  all  per- 
ception in  Science,  and  all  true  national  greatness,  lie  the  old  homely 
virtues  ;  whose  larger  meaning  and  scope,  in  their  bearing  on  our  age, 
you  have  exhibited  in  so  strong  and  new  a  light. 

"  Mindful  of  this,  and  of  much  that  each  could  only  say  for  himself, 
we  would  recall  as  fittest  expression  of  our  gratitude  and  reverence,  the 
words  in  which  you  have  yourself  spoken  of  your  '  friend  and  guide,' 
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Thomas  Carlyle,  as  one  'who  has  asked  England  to  be  brave,  for  the 
help  of  Man,  and  just,  for  the  love  of  God.'" 

Then  follow  over  a  thousand  signatures,  including  such  names 
as  these  : — 


Tennyson. 

Browning. 

Duchess  of  Albany. 

G.  F.  Watts. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Bishop  Lightfoot. 

Professor  Westcott. 

Dr.  Hort. 

Professor  Jebb. 

Professor  Walker  (Harvard). 

Professor  Cayley. 

J.  R.  Illingworth. 

S.  R.  Gardiner. 

A.  R.  Wallace. 

J.  H.  Shorthouse. 

W.  M.  Rossetti. 

Dean  Bradley. 

Lord  and  Lady  Mount-Temple. 

Professor  Larmor. 

Dr.  Verrall. 

Professor  Ker. 

Walter  Crane. 

Dr.  Garnctt. 

Professor  W.  J.  Ashley. 

G.  W.  Prothero. 

Edward  Clodd. 

Norman  Shaw. 

Professor  J.  C.  Adams. 

Bishop  of  Ripon. 

Max  Miillcr. 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer. 

Sir  William  Abney. 

Professor  Blackie. 

Montagu  Butler. 

Franck  Bright. 


Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen. 

Professor  Sellar. 

Dr.  Talbot. 

Henry  Drummond. 

Professor  Foxwell. 

Professor  Seth. 

Alfred  Waterhouse. 

Dr.  Oswald  Dykes. 

John  Hopkinson. 

Professor  J.  J.  Thomson. 

Marcus  Dods. 

Stopford  Brooke. 

George  Macdonald. 

Professor  Muirhead. 

Dr.  Rendall. 

Professor  Bradley. 

Professor  MacCunn. 

Professor  R.  Lodge. 

Charles  Beard. 

Professor  Karl  Pearson. 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Dilke. 

Holman  Hunt. 

Noel  Paton. 

Joseph  Cowen. 

Edward  Caird. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

J.  Cotter  Morison. 

James  Prescott  Joule. 

R.  H.  Hutton. 

Frederic  Harrison. 

Canon  Scott  Holland. 

Walter  Leaf. 

Professor  Laveleye. 

R.  L.  Nettleship. 

Henry  Morley. 

William  Crookes. 


RUSK1N  AND  HIS  LIFE  WORK. 

Lady  Martin.  Professor  Poynting. 

Thomas  Hughes.  R.  T.  Glazebrook. 

Dean  Farrar.  Thomas  Burt. 

Professor  Masson.  Professor  Butcher. 

Professor  Campbell  Fraser.  S.  A.  and  Mrs.  Barnett. 

Octavia  Hill.  Roden  Noel. 

L.  P.  Jacks.  Walter  Besant. 

Justin  McCarthy.  George  Richmond. 

Professor  Nettleship.  Augustine  Birrell. 

So  many  of  the  signatories  wished  to  learn  if  the  address  had 
been  presented,  and  what  was  the  effect,  that  after  an  interval  I 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Severn  asking  her  privately  about  it ;  and  it  may 
be  of  interest,  to  many  of  those  who  signed,  to  find  here — though 
in  belated  fashion — the  chief  portion  of  her  reply  : — 

"22nd  January,  1886, 

"  Brantwood, 
"  Dear  Professor  Lodge,  "  Coni^on,  Lancashire. 

"The  'memorial'  most  assuredly  came! — and  was  on  Christ- 
mas Day  given  by  me  to  Mr.  Ruskin.  He  was  naturally  much 
touched,  and  deeply  grateful — indeed  no  one  could  have  been  more 
truly  appreciative — especially  coming  as  it  did,  after  a  weary  time  of 
despondency  and  belief  that  he  had  done  very  little,  if  any,  real  good 
in  the  world — and  that  few  really  cared  about  him,  or  his  work. 

"Mercifully,  this  sad  phase  has  now  passed — due  I  am  sure  in  great 
part  to  this  general  expression  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  his  work. 
"  If  I  had  had  the  least  idea  from  whom  the  precious  parcel  came,  I 
would  at  once  have  written  to  acknowledge  it,  and  thank  you — and  I 
know  Mr.  Ruskin  is  anxious  to  express  in  some  fitting  form  his  own 
gratitude  and  appreciation  of  so  invaluable  a  gift* 
"  Believe  me, 

"  Gratefully  yours, 

"Joan   Ruskin  Severn." 

Finally  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  add  my  judgment,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  matter,  that  Posterity 
will  recognise,  even  more  than  we  do  at  present,  the  clear  prescience 
and  sensitive  perception,  to  much  in  our  present  social  conditions 
that  sorely  needs  reformation,  of  this  great  prophet  of  humanity. 
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THE   BOY   IN    INDUSTRY* 


HE  choice  of  an  occupation  by  a  boy,  the  attain- 
ment of  ability  and  worth  as  a  workman,  and  the 
likelihood  of  lasting  success  in  the  occupation  chosen, 
are  matters  which,  in  London  especially,  depend  upon 
a  variety  of  complex  causes.     These  may  be  grouped 

The  home  influences  and  surroundings. 
The  school  training. 

The  after-school  training  or  want  of  training. 
The  relative  attraction  of  different  trades. 
The  conditions  of  entry  to  different  trades. 
The  training  or  the   absence  of  training   within    the 
trade. 

7.  The  relation  of  boy's  labour  and  wages  to  man's  labour 

and  wages. 

8.  The  industrial  conditions  determining  the  development 

of  different  trades. 

9.  The  relative   numbers  of  boys  and  men   in   different 

trades  and  the  chances  of  permanent  employment 

in  each. 
1 .  The  home  influences  depend  primarily  upon  the  parents. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  number  of  parents  are  careless 
about  the  boy's  future,  take  little  interest  in  his  education,  and 
are  very  ignorant  of  the  relative  advantages  of  different  occupations. 
Moreover,  the  temptation  of  putting  the  boy  to  work  which  brings 
in  high  immediate  earnings  but  leads  nowhere  and  affords  no 
prospects,  weighs  enormously,  perhaps  necessarily,  with  most  of 

•A  Report  presented  to  the  Enquirers'  Club,  East  London,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Club: 
"That  a  preliminary  report  on  the  subject  of  '  The    Boy  in    Industry'  be  issued,  calculated  to  showr 
the   extent   of  the   subject   and    the    need   of  further   knowledge,   and    to  suggest   definite   lines   of 
inquiry." 
IO 
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the  poorer  parents.  But  there  is  equally  little  doubt  that  these 
parental  defects  are  becoming  less  common.  Extreme  callousness 
or  shortsightedness  is  not  often  met  with  except  in  the  class  of 
definitely  neglectful  parents.  But  gross  ignorance  is  still  lament- 
ably common,  especially  among  the  mothers,  to  whom,  as  keepers 
of  the  family  purse,  is  often  left  the  duty  of  getting  the  boy  to 
work  as  profitably  as  possible.  There  is  certainly  great  need  of 
outside  advice  and  persuasion,  in  the  case  of  the  parents  who 
themselves  belong  to  the  class  of  unskilled  labour. 

The  influence  of  surroundings  is  conditioned  by  the  grade  and 
neighbourhood  of  the  family.  The  boys  and  their  parents  are 
influenced  by  the  customs  and  fashions  of  their  locality,  and  by 
the  prominence  of  any  kind  of  trade  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Thus  the  boys  tend  always  to  follow  their  older  companions 
into  the  same  factory  or  yard,  or  at  any  rate  into  the  same  kind 
of  occupation  ;  and  where  the  prevailing  trades  are  of  a  poor 
grade,  where  riverside  labour  is  the  rule,  where  work  for  some  big 
contractor  as  a  carman  or  labourer  is  most  easily  got,  the  boys 
will  generally  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  In  some  cases 
the  results  are  good,  if  the  neighbouring  works  are  of  a  satisfactory 
kind  ;  often  the  reverse  is  the  case, — especially,  again,  in  the 
poorest  neighbourhoods,  where  the  prevailing  trades  are  poorly 
paid  and  uncertain.  And  in  this  way  the  evils  of  poor  class  labour 
seem  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  poorest  classes,  without  regard  to 
the  ability  of  the  individual  boy. 

It  is  generally  the  case  that  the  boy's  horizon  is  very  limited, 
and  his  real  preferences  or  tastes  very  few,  and  but  slightly  marked. 
Many  boys  are  attracted  by  "  something  to  do  with  horses," 
or  by  any  sort  of  transport  ;  and  in  some  ways  certainly  these 
occupations  are  the  least  satisfactory. 

2.  The  school  training  is  professedly  an  all-round  education, — 
and  quite  rightly.  It  ends  at  14  ;  and  at  that  age  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  young  workman  or  the  young  citizen  will  have  received 
too  much  "  general  education."     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  very 
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seldom  been  educated  enough, — in  the  sense  of  learning  to  use  his 
head.  From  this  point  of  view  alone  the  proposal  that  he  should 
specialise  and  learn  some  manual  trade  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  his  school  life  appears  to  be  a  really  dangerous  one.  As 
will  be  noticed  later,  the  first  condition  of  success  in  almost  every 
department  of  industry  is  that  the  worker  shall  be  intelligent  and 
adaptable.  The  failure  to  maintain  themselves  on  the  part  of 
many  workmen  of  every  grade  is  due,  apart  from  defects  of 
character,  to  inability  to  use  their  minds  intelligently  rather  than 
to  lack  of  specialised  skill.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  general  opinion 
of  employers  and  foremen,  as  well  as  others  who  have  to  do  with 
boys  after  they  leave  school,  that  they  are  far  from  well  educated 
in  this  sense.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  they  are  worse  than 
their  predecessors  of  a  generation  ago  ;  and  though  this  view  is 
probably  unduly  pessimistic,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  mental 
training,  the  education  provided  by  the  State  does  not  develop  the 
boy's  thinking  powers  as  it  should.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  question  whether  the  subjects  taught  are  too  many,  or  the 
numbers  in  a  class  too  great,  or  the  methods  of  teaching  too 
stereotyped  ;  it  is  easier  to  criticise  than  to  suggest  ways  of 
improvement.  But  the  proposal  to  increase  the  amount  of  manual 
training  must  be  noticed.  If  it  is  meant  to  introduce  more  of 
such  training  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  boy's  powers 
generally, — of  increasing  his  accuracy,  concentration,  observation, 
adaptability,  and  so  on, — the  proposal  is  excellent.  But  in  that 
case  the  teachers  must  be  not  merely  craftsmen,  as  often  at  present, 
but  also  trained  teachers,  which  they  seldom  are.  If  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  proposed  to  teach  the  boys  some  one  trade  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  of  their  school  life,  at  the  expense  of  their 
general  education,  the  proposal  is  probably  an  unwise  one.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  boy's  bent  or  capacity  is  so  marked  before  the  age 
of  twelve  that  his  future  work  in  life  can  be  safely  predetermined. 
For  special  classes  of  boys  the  method  may  be  a  good  one, — as  for 
the  boys  in  truant  schools.      But  in  their  case,  the  conditions  of 
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upbringing,   and   the   early   defects   of  moral  training,   generally 
constitute  exceptional  circumstances. 

3.  The  after-school  training,  apart  from  the  training  within 
the  trade,  falls  into  two  classes, — the  technical  and  the  non- 
technical. The  former  is  provided  at  the  Polytechnics  and 
Technical  Institutes,  for  the  most  part,  chiefly  in  the  evenings. 
It  is  generally  intended  for  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
some  trade  to  which  the  teaching  may  apply ;  often  the  classes  are 
confined  to  workers  in  the  particular  trade  concerned.  There 
seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  the  teaching  is  good  and  not 
too  narrow;  but  it  is  sometimes  maintained  by  foremen  and 
employers  in  special  trades,  in  which  the  processes  are  continually 
changing,  that  the  teaching  is  apt  to  be  out  of  date.  But  the  boy 
who  is  qualified  and  who  elects  to  attend  technical  classes  does  not 
constitute  a  problem.  And  the  classes  do  not  touch  the  mass  of 
ordinary  labour  or  the  boys  occupied  in  it. 

The  ordinary  evening  school  provides  teaching  for  them  on 
about  120  evenings  in  the  year.  It  includes  both  general  educa- 
tion,— a  continuation  of  what  has  been  taught  at  the  day  school, — 
and  more  special  manual  and  industrial  training,  and  the  teaching 
of  commercial  subjects  such  as  shorthand  and  book-keeping.  The 
latter  are  usually  the  most  popular  ;  and  as  the  classes  are  only 
attended  voluntarily,  their  influence  in  improving  the  capacities  of 
the  poorest  grades  of  boys  and  girls,  for  whom  special  subjects 
such  as  shorthand  have  no  attraction,  is  not  great. 

In  a  few  cases  employers  encourage  the  boys  in  their  employ- 
ment to  make  use  of  technical  schools ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  left  to 
the  individual  boy  or  girl  to  decide  whether  he  or  she  will  attend 
them. 

No  one  can  help  feeling  that  it  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  most  need  an  exten- 
sion of  their  education  should  be  just  those  who  are  allowed  to 
escape  any  sort  of  teaching  after  they  have  left  school.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  evil  can  be  met  except  by  the  establishment 
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of  compulsory  evening  schools  for  children  under  the  age  of  17  or 
18.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  hours  of  work  are  often  too  prolonged 
for  such  compulsion  to  be  exercised  without  actual  cruelty  to  the 
children,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  shortening  of  excessive  hours 
for  over-worked  boys  and  girls  may  be  made  one  of  the  indirect 
gains  of  the  system  by  throwing  upon  employers  the  responsibility 
of  sending  the  children  they  employ  to  school  on  the  requisite 
evenings  in  a  fit  state  to  be  taught. 

4.  Apart  from  the  attraction  of  high  earnings,  and  the  vague 
preferences  of  the  boys,  the  attractiveness  of  occupation  depends 
most  upon  the  steadiness  of  the  work  and  the  prospects  ot  fair 
money.  (The  disagreeable  nature  of  many  employments  has  a 
far  less  deterrent  effect,  as  a  rule,  than  economists  have  imagined.) 
There  is  generally  considerable  competition  to  get  boys  into 
certain  well-established  and  well-conducted  works,  such  as  those  of 
a  big  railway,  Government  employment,  and  some  large  firms. 
But  as  the  children  of  parents  already  employed  have  often  the 
first  claim,  there  is,  in  many  cases,  little  chance  of  an  ordinary 
boy  getting  in.  It  is  sometimes  found  that  the  father's  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  his  own  trade  determines  him  to  put  his  boy 
into  anything  else  rather  than  into  it;  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say 
whether  this  is  due  to  prejudice,  or  to  a  reasonable  fear  as  to  the 
prospects  of  the  trade. 

The  presumably  easy  and  over-paid  occupation  of  all  who  wear 
a  black  coat,  and  the  respectability  mystically  attaching  to  that 
sombre  colour,  exercise  a  fascination  upon  many  boys,  but  not 
generally  those  of  the  poorer  grades.  To  them  some  open-air 
work,  especially  that  of  driving  a  cart,  appears  the  most  satis- 
factory. But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  question  of  the  relative 
attractiveness  of  different  occupations  still  needs  much  enquiry. 

5.  The  conditions  of  entry  to  a  trade  have  changed  in  a 
remarkable  way  during  the  last  century.  Formerly  apprenticeship 
was  the  only  recognised  door  into  all  skilled  trades;  and  "skilled" 
meant  usually  a  trade  entered   by  apprenticeship.      But   the  words 
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"  skilled  "  and  "  unskilled  "  have  now  no  definite  meaning ;  the 
important  distinction  is  between  "good"  and  "bad"  occupations, 
— terms  which  refer  to  the  conditions  of  payment,  steadiness  of 
employment,  etc.,  rather  than  to  the  kind  of  work  done  or  the 
way  of  learning  it. 

To  nearly  all  good  trades  some  conditions  of  entry  are  attached. 
There  may  be  an  examination  as  to  mental  and  physical  qualifica- 
tions, as  is  the  case  in  most  Government  employment ;  proof  of 
ability  and  of  education,  such  as  is  shown  by  the  standard  reached 
at  school,  is  often  required  ;  or  else  a  testimonial  as  to  moral 
character  and  the  respectability  of  the  parents.  These  are  the  only 
conditions  of  entry  to  the  majority  of  good  occupations,  in  which 
a  boy  learns  the  work  he  will  have  to  do  as  a  man,  (it  may  or  may 
not  require  technical  skill,)  has  a  chance  of  working  his  way  up, 
and  is  likely  to  have  fairly  permanent  employment. 

In  a  few  of  the  good  trades,  however,  apprenticeship  is  still  the 
rule.  In  some  cases — very  few — the  trade  unions  have  been  able 
to  maintain  the  system  with  complete  success, — as  in  the  United 
Society  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Ship  Builders.  In 
others  it  is  still  encouraged,  as  in  the  Cabinet-making  and  Furniture 
trade.  But  in  most  cases  the  conditions  of  industry  have  been  too 
strong  for  the  survival  of  the  system.  On  the  one  hand  the 
unending  application  of  machinery,  superseding  hand-work, 
together  with  the  increasing  sub-division  of  labour,  has  put  out  of 
date  the  old  method  of  "  learning  a  trade  right  through  "  (c.f.  the 
Engineering  trade).  On  the  other  hand  the  development  of  huge 
firms,  strong  enough  to  make  their  own  conditions  as  to  learning 
and  doing  the  work,  has  joined  with  the  changes  of  process  to 
destroy  the  apprenticeship  system.  And  further,  there  exist 
always,  especially  in  the  country,  small  shops,  subject  to  no  rules, 
in  which  a  youth  can  pick  up  a  trade,  and  then  claim  from  the 
Trade  Union  recognition  as  a  journeyman  in  one  of  the  big  centres 
of  industry.  Consequently  it  is  found  that  most  of  the  Trade 
Unions    have    frankly    accepted    the    position,    and    admit    that 
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apprenticeship  is  either  dying  or  dead.  Where  it  survives,  it  is 
found  in  different  forms, — sometimes  a  premium  is  required,  with 
definite  articles  of  agreement,  sometimes  not.  In  many  cases, 
where  the  former,  the  old  orthodox,  method  survives,  it  is  in  small 
shops,  where  the  management  may  or  may  not  be  competent,  but 
where  the  chances  of  failure  are  certainly  greater.  And  of  these 
the  number  is  limited.  The  paid  agent  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians'  Apprenticeship  Committee  is  only  able  to  find  four 
such  shops,  on  an  average,  per  week. 

Opinion  differs  as  to  the  good  or  bad  results  of  this  disappear- 
ance of  the  apprenticeship  system.  But  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  those  who  deplore  it  have  not  fully  realised  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  industry.  In  addition  to  the  changes  already  noted,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  old  relation  of  master  to  journeyman 
and  apprentice  seldom  now  exists.  The  organisation  of  industry 
by  big  companies  under  a  general  manager,  managers  of  depart- 
ments, foremen  and  overseers,  is  by  no  means  always  suitable  to 
the  training  of  the  apprentice.  And  it  is  noticeable  that,  though 
the  employers  themselves  sometimes  advocate  a  re-introduction  of 
the  system,  they  sometimes  do  so  without  considering  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  applying  the  system  in  the  industries  with 
which  they  are  connected. 

Another  drawback  must  be  mentioned.  The  changes  in  methods 
of  manufacture  are  rapid,  and  no  process  now  requiring  great  skill 
and  practice  of  hand  is  safe  from  the  invasion  of  machinery.  The 
boy  who  has  been  apprenticed  to  a  special  trade  with  special  hand 
processes,  sometimes  is,  always  runs  the  risk  of  being,  left  in 
possession  of  a  useless  and  dead  trade,  with  possibly  less  power  of 
turning  to  other  occupation  than  is  shown  by  the  youth  who  has 
not  been  tied  down  to  a  specialised  process. 

The  assumptions  often  made  or  implied  in  the  arguments  of 
those  who  advocate  an  extension  of  the  apprenticeship  system, 
that  in  many  trades  such  extension  is  possible,  and  that  the 
"  skilled  "   worker,    who    has   learned   his  work  as  an  apprentice, 
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is  likely  to  be  more  secure  than  the  "  unskilled "  worker  of 
intelligence  who  has  had  no  special  training,  seem  to  be  unsupported 
by  evidence.  That  employers  of  all  kinds  want  to  get  hold  of 
more  boys  of  a  high  grade  of  intelligence  than  they  can  obtain  at 
present,  and  are  willing  to  train  these  in  their  works,  is  certainly 
true.  But  there  is  no  sign  of  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  ordinary 
boys  to  be  taken  on  as  apprentices  in  any  good  firms  in  established 
industries,  though  here  and  there  an  employer  may  be  persuaded 
to  try  the  experiment  of  taking  on  one  or  two  such  boys.  And 
it  is  certainly  not  the  case  that  the  "  skilled  "  trades  are  immune 
from  want  of  employment,  or  that  their  numbers,  because  they 
are  "  skilled,"  are  iikely  to  be  more  in  demand  at  times  of 
depression  than  the  good  "  unskilled  "  workman. 

6.  (Omitted.      No  evidence.) 

7.  Ever  since  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  the  introduction 
of  power-driven  machinery,  there  has  been  complaint  of  children's 
labour  usurping  the  place  of  men's  labour.  The  possibility  of 
displacing  men  by  boys  tends  to  increase  with  the  increase  of 
machinery  ;  and  the  result  is  a  tendency  for  the  value  of  boy- 
labour  to  increase  relatively  to  that  of  men.  This  tendency  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  checked  by  the  action  of  the  Trades  Unions  ; 
but  this  check  is  at  times  more  than  balanced  by  the  operation  of 
accidental  causes.  Thus  the  South  African  War  sent  up  the 
wages  of  boy's  work,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  men  ;  and  the 
recent  increased  stringency  of  police  regulations  necessitating  the 
more  general  employment  of  boys  on  carriers'  vans  and  carts, 
which  the  drivers  are  obliged  to  leave  from  time  to  time,  led  to 
an  increase  of  the  number  of  van  boys  as  compared  with  carmen. 
The  social  needs  (to  be  noticed  later)  causing  the  growth  of  certain 
trades  requiring  little  skill,  have  led  to  a  similar  increase  in  certain 
common  occupations  in  London. 

The  result  of  these  general  causes  has  been  that  boys  can  nowa- 
days earn  a  relatively  high  wage  of  from  7/-  to  10/-  weekly, 
within  a  very  short  time  of  leaving  school,  whereas  if  they  continue 
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in  the  same  occupations  as  men,  their  wages  will  be  relatively- 
small.  This  is  undoubtedly  bad  both  for  the  boys  and  for  the 
men.  Just  as,  in  the  early  days  of  the  factory  system,  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  children  were  sacrificed  to  the  needs  of 
manufacture,  so  it  would  seem  that  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  boys  are  now  being  sacrificed  to  the  needs  of  industry  and 
commerce.  Certainly  one  of  the  greatest  evils  at  the  present  day 
is  the  high  demand  for  boy's  labour  of  a  general  kind  (the 
consequences  of  which  are  apt  to  demoralise  the  boy),  coupled 
with  a  low  demand  for  man's  labour  of  the  same  grade  (with 
consequences  equally  demoralising  to  the  man). 

8.  Now  the  possibility  of  avoiding  or  modifying  the  evils  touched 
upon  turns  upon  the  question  :  How  far  are  the  boys,  the  parents, 
the  employers,  or  the  public,  to  blame,  and  how  far  may  we  blame 
the  conditions  of  industry  ?  On  the  whole,  the  blame  seems  to 
rest  with  the  conditions.  It  is  true  that  the  boys  are  not  well 
enough  fitted  for  work  ;  that  parents  let  them  go  into  bad  trades, 
for  the  sake  of  immediate  gain  ;  that  neither  employers  nor  the 
older  employes  take  enough  care  to  see  that  they  get  discipline 
and  training  in  their  work  ;  that  the  public  cares  little  about  it 
all,  and  in  some  ways  directly  encourages  the  employment  of  boys 
in  bad  occupations  (e.g.,  newspaper  selling).  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  primary  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  development  of 
trades  through  the  pressure  of  economic  necessities. 

We  are  inclined  to  do  what  little  we  can  to  prevent  boys  we 
know  from  entering  occupations  which  have  little  future, — as  van 
boys,  errand  boys,  boys  employed  in  the  lower  class  of  factories,  etc. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  work  which  these  boys  do  is  work 
which  has  to  be  done, — it  is  wanted  ;  while  the  work  which  we 
should  like  to  put  them  to  is  not  work  which  has  to  be  done, — it 
is  not  wanted.  In  London  the  four  greatest  trades  are  the 
building  trade,  transport  and  conveyance,  food  and  drink  prepara- 
tion, and  general  labour.  And  these  occupy  nearlv  half-a-million 
of  workers  of  London.      We  cannot  do  without  them, — or  most 
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of  them  ;  and  no  machine  can  yet  take  their  place.  Yet,  putting 
aside  part  of  the  building  trade  and  part  of  the  food  and  drink 
preparers,  they  are  all  what  is  called  unskilled  ;  that  is,  the  work 
involves  no  special  training  or  capacity.  And  they  are  always 
poor  or  bad  trades  ;  that  is,  they  are  poorly  paid,  not  stimulating 
to  the  intelligence,  uncertain  and  insecure  as  to  prospects  and  the 
future.  But  it  is  part  of  the  inevitable  evolution  of  industry  in  a 
big  city  that  an  increasing  number  of  its  workers  should  be  carmen, 
van  boys,  messengers,  errand  boys,  bakers'  boys,  butchers'  boys, 
milk  boys,  jam  and  sweet  and  biscuit  bakers,  mineral  water  makers, 
street  sweepers,  scavengers,  builders'  labourers,  and  so  on.  And 
it  is  as  absurd  to  work  against  the  existence  of  these  occupations 
as  to  work  against  the  existence  of  the  needs  which  give  rise  to 
them.  There  would  appear  to  be  only  one  thing  to  work  and  to 
hope  for, — the  improvement  of  the  conditions  obtaining  within 
such  occupations.  This  is  likely  to  be  brought  about  chiefly  by 
the  better  education  and  higher  demands  of  the  workers  them- 
selves. But  it  can  be  hastened  certainly  by  lessening  the  easy 
supply  of  labour  to  those  trades  in  which  the  conditions  and 
prospects  are  worst,  and  to  those  employers  whose  workers  have 
the  lowest  payment  and  the  worst  work.  Parents  and  boys  are 
too  ready  to  play  into  the  hands  of  these  trades  and  these 
employers,  just  because  they  are  convenient  and  attractive  for  the 
moment.  In  some  poor  districts  there  is  a  conspiracy  of  the 
whole  environment  to  place  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  mercy  of  bad 
occupations  ;  and  any  effort  to  break  down  the  conspiracy  by 
increasing  knowledge,  by  giving  advice  and  warning,  by  using  all 
reasonable  means  of  persuasion  and  personal  influence,  is  well 
worth  the  philanthropist's  attention.  There  is  at  least  as  great 
a  need  for  bureaux  of  information  for  the  boys  in  each  poor 
neighbourhood,  as  for  labour  bureaux  for  the  men. 

9.  The  summary  tables  of  the  1901  Census  give  the  numbers 
at  different  ages  of  those  engaged  in  each  of  382  distinct  groups 
of  occupations  recognised  in  the  Census  tabulation.     By  means  of 
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these  figures  it  is  possible  to  estimate,  first,  the  relative  numbers 
of  occupied  and  unoccupied  at  various  ages  ;  second,  the  relative 
numbers  of  boys  and  men  in  different  occupations. 

Of  the  total   male  population   at  certain    ages   the  percentages 
returned  as  "  engaged  in  occupations  "  are  : — 


Ages 


io- 
n- 
s' 
20- 


14  years 

—20       „ 
25       „ 


London. 


I«qi" 


18.6 

88.7 
95-7 


1901 


14.9 

90.1 
964 


3-5 
60.1 


England  and  Wales. 


1891 


26.0 

91.2 
96.9 


1901 


2I-9i67.; 

91.8 

97-9 


This  table  shows,  for  the  ages  10-15,  tne  effect  of  school 
regulations  in  reducing  employment  of  boys.  It  shows  on  the 
other  hand  that,  in  London,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  country 
generally,  employment  of  boys  between  15  and  20  has  increased. 
A  larger  percentage  of  boys  at  these  ages  are  at  work  and  a 
smaller  percentage  are  "unoccupied"  (as  students,  etc.)  in  1901 
than  in  1891. 

This  general  result  is  a  serious  one  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  educationalist,  but  throws  no  direct  light  on  the  industrial 
question  of  the  relative  numbers  of  boys  and  men  in  different 
occupations  and  of  the  prospects  of  permanent  employment  for 
boys  entering  them.  It  is  clear  that  in  certain  London  occupations 
there  is  a  "  real  excess  "  of  boys,  that  is  to  say  that  the  proportion 
of  boys  to  men  in  them  is  greater  than  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  supply  of  men.  In  such  a  case,  unless  the  trade  increases 
abnormally  so  as  to  absorb  all  the  boys,  a  certain  number  of  boys 
must  expect  either  to  leave  that  trade  or  to  leave  London  at 
manhood.      How  are  these  occupations  with   a   "real   excess"   of 

*  The  figures  in  this  column  are  not  given  in  the  Census  tabulation,  and   have  to  be  calculated 
from  the  charts  in  Charles  Booth's  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People. 
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boys    (so-called    to   distinguish    it    from   the  "  apparent   excess " 
hereinafter  described)  to  be  determined  ? 

First,  the  relative  proportions  of  boys  and  men  in  all  London 
industry  being  determined,   the  relative  proportions  of  boys  and 
men  in  particular  occupations  may  be  compared  with  this  as  with 
a  standard.     The  result  of  this  comparison  is  to  show  an  "apparent 
excess"  of  boys,  i.e.,  a  greater  relative  proportion  of  bovs  to  men 
than  holds  true  of  London  generally,  in  the  following  occupations: — 
i.    Chemical  manufacturers,  paper  workers,   toy   makers, 
musical  instrument  makers,  boiler  makers,  brass  finishers, 
pattern    makers,    engine    and   machine   makers,   wire- 
drawers,   cabinet   makers,   wood  carvers,   shipwrights, 
wooden   box   makers,    tin-plate   workers,    white  metal 
workers. 

2.  Printers,  bookbinders,  brush  and  comb  makers,  glass 
and  earthenware  manufacturers,  soap,  candles  and  glue 
manufacturers,  rope  and  canvas  work. 

3.  Messengers  and  warehousemen,  grocers  and  oilmen, 
drapers  and  hosiers,  pawnbrokers,  stationers. 

4.  Carmen. 

The  occupations  are  grouped  with  reference  to  Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  similar  investigation  in  1891.  The  first  section  includes 
occupations  in  which,  so  far  as  comparison  is  possible,  an  "apparent 
excess"  in  1891  is  seen  repeated  without  significant  change  in  1901. 
In  the  second  section  come  trades  in  which  an  "  apparent  excess  " 
in  1 891  has  been  much  reduced  or  (as  in  bookbinding)  has 
practically  disappeared  in  1901.  In  the  third  are  a  number  of 
general  occupation  headings  under  which  all  sorts  of  shop  and 
office  boys,  errand  bovs,  messengers  and  newspaper  sellers  appear. 
Where  comparison  is  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  messengers,  a 
marked  increase  in  the  relative  proportion  of  boys  to  men  becomes 
apparent.  Carmen  demand  special  consideration  ;  the  Census 
shows  first,  an  "  apparent  excess  "  of  boys  and  young  men  (15-25) 
in  1891  becoming  more  marked,  especially  between  15  and  20,  in 
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1 90 1  ;  second,  an  enormous  increase  in  the  total  numbers  of 
carmen,  so  that  it  can  be  shown  that  the  carmen  who  were  between 
25  and  35  in  1901  were  numerous  enough  to  absorb  not  only  all 
the  survivors  of  those  between  15  and  25  in  1891,  but  also  a  large 
number  of  rural  immigrants. 

An  "  apparent  excess  "  of  boys  in  a  London  occupation  does 
not  by  any  means  necessarily  imply  a  "  real  excess "  as  already 
defined.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  explained  on  any  one  ot  three 
principal  hypotheses. 

1.  The  occupation  concerned  may  be  one  which  is  wholly  or 
mainly  recruited  in  London  itself  and  does  not  share  in  the  results 
of  rural  immigration.  In  any  ordinary  self-supplying  population, 
i.e.,  one  recruited  only  by  any  large  stream  of  immigration,  there 
must,  in  general,  be  fewer  people  at  each  year  of  age  than  at  any 
of  the  preceding  years.  There  must  be  more  people  aged  10  than 
there  are  aged  15,  and  more  at  15  than  at  20,  at  20  than  at  25, 
and  so  forth.  One  cardinal  fact  about  London  is  that  its  popula- 
tion is  not  self-supplying  in  this  sense,  but  shows  between  15  and 
20,  and  still  more  between  20  and  25,  the  effects  of  an  enormous 
immigration  from  the  country.  This  feature  has  become  much 
more  marked  in  1901  than  in  1891,  so  that  London  has  actually 
more  males  between  20  and  25  than  between  15  and  20.  Any 
occupation  which  does  not  share  in  the  influx  and  in  which 
sufficient  boys  grow  up  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  (allowing  for 
a  merely  normal  expansion  ot  numbers)  will,  in  contrast  to 
London  as  a  whole,  have  more  boys  (15-20)  than  young  men  (20- 
25),  and  will  therefore  show  an  "apparent  excess"  of  boys.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  the  "apparent  excess"  of  boys  in  many  of 
the  occupations  in  the  first  group,  in  which  "  apprenticeship  "  is 
still  the  rule.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  building  trade,  in  which 
apprenticeship  is  (for  London)  practically  dead,  and  which  draws 
very  largely  from  the  country,  shows  a  notable  deficiency  of  boys. 

2.  The  occupation  concerned  may  be  growing  very  rapidly, 
and,  by  the  entry  of  large  numbers  of  boys  into  it   may  show  an 
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"  apparent     excess "     which     is    merely     temporary.       Electrical 
apparatus  makers  and  (perhaps)  carmen  are  instances  of  this. 

3.  The  occupation  concerned  may  contain  a  "real  excess"  of 
boys.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  printing  and  book- 
binding in  1 891,  and  is  probably  still  the  case  with  paper 
workers,  soap  making,  and  rope  and  canvas  work.  The  headings 
"messengers"  and  "clerks"  always  show  an  "apparent"  which  is 
also  a  "  real  excess." 

On  one  or  other  of  these  three  hypotheses  an  "apparent  excess" 
of  boys  in  any  occupation  is  to  be  explained.  Though  the 
examination  here  made  of  the  Census  figures  can  be  carried  much 
farther  with  important  results, *  a  final  decision  between  these 
different  hypotheses  demands,  in  general,  practical  inquiry  in 
regard  to  each  occupation.  The  statistics,  by  calling  attention  to 
an  apparent  excess  or  deficiency  of  boys,  serve  best  to  stimulate 
and  guide  such  inquiry. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  lines  of  investigation  are 
suggested  : — 

1.  Employers,  foremen,  and  officials  of  trade  unions  and 
master  associations,  should  be  interviewed,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining for  particular  trades  : 

(a)  Whether  any  system  of  apprenticeship  or  its  equiva- 
lent, allocating  boys  as  "learners"  to  definite  occupa- 
tions before  the  age  of  20,  exists  in  practice. 
(^)  Whether  any  considerable  number  of  boys  are 
employed  who  have  to  be  discharged  as  soon  as  they 
reach  manhood  and  expect  men's  wages. 
(c)  From  what  sources  the  trade  is  mainly  recruited,  with 
special  reference  to  rural  immigration. 

*  For  instance,  where  the  apparent  excess  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  determined  by  the  death  rate, 
it  is  clear  that  the  first  hypothesis — of  a  self-supplying,  self-contained  trade — may  be  excluded. 
Again,  the  second  hypothesis — of  a  rapidly  growing  occupation — may  be  at  once  tested  by  reference 
to  successive  Census  reports. 

A  totally  new  line  of  inquiry  is  opened  if,  by  consideration  of  the  death  rate  between  successive 
Censuses,  we  estimate  whether  the  numbers  in  a  particular  age  group  in  1901  represent  more  or 
fewer  than  the  normal  survivors  of  an  earlier  age  group  in  1891. 
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(^)  Whether  any  considerable  changes  in  the  employment 
of  boys  have  taken  place,  or  are  taking  place,  through 
changes  of  machinery,  introduction  of  women  and 
girls,  trade  union  action,  etc.,  etc. 

As  illustrating  the  use  of  such  inquiry  in  interpreting  statistical 
results,  the  information  gained  by  one  or  two  members  of  the  Club, 
in  relation  to  the  printing  trade,  may  be  cited.  At  one  time 
"  taking-off"  and  "  laying-on "  machines  were  almost  entirely 
done  by  boys  with  a  maximum  wage  of  14/-,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  boys  had  to  seek  occupation  outside  the 
printing  trade  altogether  at  manhood.  In  practice  many  failed  in 
life  altogether  and  found  themselves  with  no  resource  but  the 
Army  to  begin  with,  and  the  docks  or  even  the  casual  wards  to 
finish  with.*  Now  printer's  labouring  has  become  a  distinct  man's 
occupation  with  a  minimum  wage  of  22/6  a  week  (at  21  vears  of 
age),  with  the  result  that  far  more  men  are  employed  now  than 
formerly  in  proportion  to  boys,  and  far  less  turning  adrift  of  boys 
at  the  critical  age  of  18  or  20  is  necessary.  This  no  doubt  largely 
accounts  for  the  very  significant  decrease  in  the  apparent  excess  of 
boys  in  the  printing  trade  which  has  already  been  mentioned.  A 
similar  or  even  greater  decrease  of  apparent  excess  in  bookbinding 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  partly  to  trade  union  action,  partly  to 
the  introduction  of  heavy  and  expensive  machinery  which  cannot 
be  entrusted  to  boys. 

2.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  learn  the  previous  history,  with 
special  reference  to  the  years  between  14  and  20,  of  a  representa- 
tive number  of  men  in  certain  occupations  into  which  the  failures 
of  other  occupations  tend  to  drift  as  a  last  resource.  Such  an 
inquiry  applied  to  a  number  of  Army  recruits  or  to  the  casual 
labourers  at  anv  particular  wharf  or  wharves  would  probably  prove 
most  valuable  in  suggesting  causes  of  industrial  failure.      Casual 


*  The  recent  inve^tiu'ition  made  bv  Mr.  H.  Thorp  in  the  Whitechapel  Casual  Ward  revealed   a 
large  number  of  "printers'  labourers"  among  its  inmates.      {Toynbee  Record,  Feb.,  1905,  p.  80.) 
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wards,  refuges  and   shelters  would  afford  material  for  a  similar 
inquiry  in  a  yet  lower  stratum. 

3.  In  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  employment  of  boys  in  the 
concrete,  reference  should  be  made  to  : 

(a)  The  managers  of  boys'  clubs. 

(b)  The  managers  of  boys'  employment  bureaux,  such  as 
that  at  Mansfield  House,  Canning  Town,  E. 

4.  In  order  to  obtain  information  as  to  what  sort  of  training 
a  boy  gets  when  he  has  once  embarked  on  his  trade,  inquiry 
should  be  made  of  foremen  and  the  boys  themselves. 

A  complete  inquiry  on  the  lines  suggested  would  throw  a  flood 
of  light  on  many  important  questions  relative  to  the  movement  of 
workers  between  different  industries,  the  significance  of  rural  im- 
migration, the  sources  whence  different  trades  are  recruited,  and 
the  means  of  training  boys  in  London.  Last,  but  not  least,  it 
would  lay  bare  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  industrial  failure, 
in  showing  those  employments  which,  ending  at  boyhood,  leave 
youths  at  a  most  critical  period  of  their  lives  without  training  and 
without  definite  prospects. 
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By  Eustace   Miles,   M.A. 
Author  of  A  Boy  s  Control  and  Self-Expression. 

VERYTHING  looks  simple  when  it  is  done  well. 
This  applies  to  rowing,  billiards,  golf,  cricket,  cooking, 
speaking,  writing.  It  looks  simple  when  it  is  done 
well,  and,  to  the  genius  or  well-trained  person,  it  not 
only  looks  and  feels  but  actually  is  simple.  But  for 
the  duffer  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  complex  thing,  and  to  need 
complex  training. 

I  remember  the  time  when  I  could  not  write  an  essay.  I  never 
got  a  high  mark  for  an  essay  till  I  was  over  twenty.  I  never 
realised  the  complexity  of  essay-writing  ;  I  always  looked  upon  it 
as  a  simple  thing,  consisting  of  two  processes  at  the  most,  the  first 
process  being  to  make  a  scheme,  the  second  to  write  what  I 
believed  to  be  an  essay.  Afterwards  I  learnt  that  essay-writing 
was  a  complex  art  ;  that  to  do  it  well  one  had  to  do  a  number  of 
things  well,  whether  one  did  them  consciously  or  sub-consciously. 
One  had  to  collect  ideas  ;  select  some  and  reject  others  ;  proportion 
the  selected  ideas  according  to  their  importance  ;  arrange  the 
selected  ideas  ;  express  them  clearly,  appropriately,  and  so  forth  ; 
and  revise  the  expression. 

What  was  impossible  for  me  as  a  single  process  became  possible 
for  me  as  a  series  of  single  processes  ;  what  I  could  not  learn  as  a 
whole  I  learnt  piecemeal,  concentrating  on  each  part  in  turn. 

Now  writing  is  only  a  fraction  of  life— an  important  one,  but 
onlv  one.     What  of  life  itself? 

The  genius  who  naturally  leads  the  simple  life  will  tell  you  that 

the  simple  life  is  simple.     So  it  is  to  him  ;  but  what  is  it  to  the 

ordinary  person  living  in  a  city  ?     It  is  almost  the  most  complex 

thing — or   at   least  the   most   perplexing — that  he  can  conceive. 
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Consider  the  clerk  of  the  office.  There  he  is  at  his  evening  meal. 
Before  him  everything  is  far  from  the  "simple."  The  "simple" 
thing  is  to  take  off  clothes  and  live  on  fruits  and  the 
vegetables  and  perhaps  a  little  milk  ;  to  have  no  fires,  no  books, 
no  civilisation  at  all  ;  to  drink  nothing  but  pure  water. 

Is  this  really  simple  ? 

No,  it  is  horribly  and  painfully  complex.  For  each  little  bit 
of  custom  has  to  be  crushed  in  turn — the  custom  of  being  on 
good  terms  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  the  custom  of  wearing 
clothes,  of  eating  foods  (supposed  to  be)  cooked,  and  so  forth. 

In  order  to  lead  the  "simple"  life,  this  clerk  must  be  one  mass 
of  ingenuity  and  tact,  combined  with  virtue  and  perseverance; 
in  a  word,  he  must  be  not  a  simple  person,  but  a  very  snake  for 
wiliness. 

How  then  can  any  one  dare  to  call  the  primitive  life  the  simple 
life?  For  no  other  reason  than  because  it  seems  simple  to  him. 
Talk  to  almost  any  expert,  and  he  will  give  you  to  understand 
that  whatever  he  does  well,  this  is  quite  a  simple  affair.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  you  try  it,  you  find  yourself  the  victim  of 
some  twenty  mistakes.  This  man  is  the  genius,  and  he  cannot 
sympathise  with  the  ordinary  duffer. 

He  is  like  the  Senior  Wrangler  whom  I  have  described  else- 
where. He  was  asked  by  a  beginner  of  mathematics  how  to  do 
a  certain  sum  which  consisted  of  shelves  and  shelves  of  fractions, 
with  weird  brackets  and  other  signs  ornamenting  them.  The 
Senior  Wrangler  at  once  proclaimed  the  answer  to  be  j.  "  How 
can  I  arrive  at  this?"  asked  the  beginner.  "  How  can  you  arrive 
at  it?  It  simply  is  the  answer.  What  else  could  the  answer  be?  " 
"  But  how  do  I  work  it  out?  "  "You  don't  work  it  out.  Can't 
you  see  that  this  is  the  answer?     Nothing  can  be  simpler." 

The  fallacy  is  obvious.  The  result  J  is  very  simple.  The  way 
to  attain  it  is  very  simple  also  when  you  can  do  such  sums  easily. 
But  to  teach  the  duffer  is  a  very  different  affair — that  is  complex. 
The  sum  is  complex  for  the  duffer ;  it  is  simple  for  the  genius. 
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No  matter  where  we  look  in  life  we  find  the  same  rule. 

In  cooking,  the  genius-cook  will  take  ten  ingredients,  and  use 
every  clean  atom  of  each,  and  serve  from  them  several  delicious 
recipes,  almost  without  a  thought.  The  thoughts  may  be  wander- 
ing elsewhere,  so  simple  is  the  process  to  the  genius-cook.  But 
give  an  English  cook  these  ten  ingredients,  and  see  the  mess  she 
makes.  It  would  take  her  a  year  to  unlearn  what  she  already  mis- 
knows,  and  another  year  to  learn  the  elements,  the  amounts, 
combinations,  length  of  time  required,  utensils  required,  and  so 
forth. 

The  result  is  simple,  and  seems  easy.  The  process  is  complex, 
and  seems  to  the  beginner  almost  impossible,  directly  he  attempts 
it. 

So  of  exercises.  Science  is  tending  towards  the  very  opposite 
of  that  which  is  recommended  by  professional  strong  men.  They 
tell  you  to  go  through  an  elaborate  chart  of  exercises,  till  you  are 
tired.  This  is  far  from  simple  for  the  man  who  is  out  of  breath 
after  the  first  three  exercises.  Science  will  some  day  give  us  a 
very  few  exercises,  specially  chosen.  These  exercises  will  be 
sufficient  for  most  of  us  on  most  days.  They  will  be  very  simple. 
But  they  will  have  been  arrived  at  through  a  vastly  complex  series 
of  experiments.  Through  thousands  of  failures  there  will  come  a 
simple  little  chart  which  can  be  safely  used  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
nation. 

Washing  sounds  a  simple  matter,  but  it  also  has  its  rules — 
general  rules  for  most  people,  special  rules  for  individuals.  They 
are  not  the  rules  which  most  of  us  would  guess  naturally. 
Some  of  the  rules  are  very  abstruse.  But  learn  them,  practise 
them,  and  they  become  as  simple  as  breathing. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  this  ad  infinitum  ;  but  I  must 
conclude  these  few  brief  remarks  with  a  protest  against  the  dicta 
of  many  of  those  who  advocate  the  simple  life  as  if  it  were  not 
only  simple  to  live,  but  also  simple,  natural,  to  acquire. 

We  are  plastered  over  with  the  morbid  skin  of  custom.      To 
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peel  it  off  us  is  neither  easy  nor  pleasant.  Custom  is  like  adhesive 
plaster  :  we  must  get  it  off  in  order  to  have  healthy  flesh,  but  the 
process  of  tearing  it  off  may  be  almost  as  painful  as  the  process 
of  tearing  off  our  own  skin. 

The  person  who  is  naturally  simple  in  his  tastes  is  often  the 
very  worst  preacher  to  the  un-simple ;  he  is  perhaps  excellent  as 
a  pattern,  execrable  as  a  sympathetic  leader  ;  he  wants  everyone  to 
go  the  whole  hog  ;  nothing  short  of  perfect  simplicity  will  satisfy 
him. 

I  suggest  a  different  plan.  In  dealing  with  most  people  we 
need  to  be  not  only  definite  and  to  suggest  concrete  changes,  such 
as  the  occasional  meal  of  one  nourishing  dish  only  ;  we  need  also, 
as  a  rule,  to  recommend  only  one  thing  at  a  time.  Instead  of 
insisting  on  the  entirely  simple  life,  we  had  far  better  offer  one 
simple  change  in  one  single  department,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
if  this  change  is  right  and  satisfactory,  as  it  probably  will  be,  the 
rest  of  the  changes  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  city-boy  in  the  country  is  likely  to  be  at  a  loss.  It  is  a 
new  game  to  him,  and  very  full  of  difficulties.  At  each  stage  he 
asks,  "  What  am  I  to  do  next?  "  So  the  simple  life  is  at  first  a 
series  of  questions,  of  dilemmas.  As  a  whole,  it  is  far  from 
simple ;  it  is  utterly  unnatural  to  most  of  us,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  unusual ;  the  natural,  simple  thing  in  life  is  the  unusual  thing. 
And  every  part  of  the  simple  life,  when  you  analyse  it,  is  difficult 
too. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  would  suggest  that  the  simple  life,  though 
it  may  be  very  healthy,  yet  is  scarcely  ever  very  easy ;  and  it  often 
has  a  most  terrible  drawback :  namely,  that  it  makes  people  its 
slaves :  those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  it  are  apt  to  be 
upset  by  city-life. 

The  highest  form  of  the  simple  life  is  to  enjoy  and  profit  by 
natural  things  when  we  have  them,  but  not  to  hate  and  not  to  be 
upset  by  unnatural  things  when  it  is  advisable  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  them. 
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In  a  word,  a  better  phrase  would  be  "  the  poised  life,"  the 
adapted  or  adaptable  life.  We  may  compare  the  ship.  It  is  not 
a  perfect  ship — at  least  it  is  not  proved  to  be  a  perfect  ship — until 
it  has  kept  its  poise  in  a  storm.  In  a  calm  it  may  or  it  may  not 
be  a  perfect  ship.  It  is  the  storm  that  tests  the  ship ;  it  is  the 
city-life  that  tests  the  simplicity. 
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DANTE    AND    BIRDS. 

|EFORE  reading  Mr.  Hare's  chapter  in  his  Dante  the 
Wayfarer  on  "The  Birds  of  Dante"  I  had  observed, 
while  perusing  the  Divina  Commedia,  the  poet's  fond- 
ness for  birds.  He  shows  his  interest  in  the  sweetness 
of  the  melody  of  the  soaring  lark  (Par.  xx.  65-70),  in 
the  love-song  of  the  dove  (Par.  xxv.  21-23),  m  tne  cr7  °f  tne 
blackbird  for  a  little  fair  weather  (Turg.  xiii.  15),  in  the  sad  lay 
of  the  swallow  (Purg.  ix.  13),  in  the  dismal  cry  of  a  troop  of 
cranes  (Inf.  v.  46).  These  passages,  it  will  be  observed,  all 
relate  to  the  note  of  the  bird.  But  Dante  alludes  more  frequently 
to  the  habits  than  to  the  song.  Thus,  it  is  the  flight  of  a  large 
and  crowded  troop  of  starlings  (Inf.  v.  40),  the  hovering  of  the 
mother-stork  above  her  young  ones'  nest  (Par.  xix.  90),  the 
attempt  of  the  hardly-fledged  stork  to  fly  (Purg.  xxv.  10-13), 
the  joyous  clapping  of  its  wings  by  the  falcon  just  escaped  from 
its  hood  (Par.  xix.  34-37),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hawk 
hoodwinked  (Purg.  xiii.  72),  or,  once  more,  the  eagle  about  to 
swoop  (Purg.  ix.  19) — it  is  from  these  bird-habits  that  Dante 
delights  to  derive  his  images. 

A  consideration  of  these  passages  led  me  to  a  conclusion  which, 
it  seems,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  either  not  occurred  to,  or  has 
been  rejected  by,  Mr.  Hare.  It  is  that  Dante  watched  rather  than 
listened  to  the  bird.  It  is  true,  as  the  above  indicates,  that  he 
did  listen  ;  but  this  in  a  less  degree.  When  perusing  Dante  with 
this  subject  in  my  mind,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  Dante  is 
silent  on  the  subject  of  the  nightingale.  That  my  impression, 
that  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Commedia  of  the  nightingale,  is 
true,  is  confirmed  by  the  absence  in  Hare's  chapter  of  any  reference 
to  it.  We  may  well  wonder  what  is  the  account  of  this  matter. 
I  learn  from  Ouida's  Critical  Studies  that  D'Annunzio  has  a  full 
and  eloquent  description  of  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  as  it  may 
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be  heard  in  Italy.  But  if  the  nightingale  had  found  a  home  in 
that  country  in  Dante's  age,  it  is  certainly  strange  that  among  his 
many  allusions  to  birds  he  does  not  introduce  this  lovely  songster. 

An  Englishman  is,  perhaps,  inclined  to  say  to  himself :  Well, 
the  bird,  probably  then,  as  now,  whether  nightingale  or  other,  was 
far  less  tuneful  than  in  my  own  land  of  tree,  moisture,  and  hedge. 

This,  too,  would  be  a  reason  for  Dante's  more  frequent  allusion 
to  the  other  habits  than  to  the  song  of  the  bird. 

A.  Jamson  Smith. 
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I. 

SHOULD    CHILDREN    UNDER    FIVE    ATTEND 

SCHOOL  ? 

By  Kate  Palmer. 

[HIS  question  has  been  approached  from  varied  stand- 
points, by  Ratepayers,  Parents,  Educationalists, 
Economists,  and  others.  Infants'  Schools  have  been 
described  as  "expensive  extensions  of  the  1870 
programme,"  and  as  "profit-earning  concerns."  In 
a  letter  to  the  press  a  parent  has  suggested  that  we  should  "  let 
the  children  go  to  school  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  keep  them 
there  when  they  would  be  a  service  to  their  parents."  Some 
parents  keep  their  children  away  as  long  as  possible  on  principle, 
and  others  do  the  same  from  want  of  it.  Most  educationalists 
desire  their  exclusion  wherever  the  home  circumstances  are  tolerably 
good.  Others,  who  certainly  should  be  educationalists,  are 
troubled  for  fear  the  attainments  of  Standard  I  should  suffer, — 
that  there  would  be  "  nothing  to  show  in  the  first  class  of  infants" 
- — and  so  on.  But  I  want  first  of  all  to  consider  the  subject  as  it 
affects  the  child,  having  regard  for  its  whole  welfare,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral,  its  home-life  and  its  prospects.  I  want  to 
examine  and  weigh  these  points,  with  a  desire  to  find  out  the 
best  training — not  for  getting  into  Standard  I  at  six  years  of  age, 
nor  exemption  from  attendance  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  but  for 
life. 

For  the  children  I  desire  not  only  knowledge  but  health,  and  a 
spirit  of  industry  to  make  good  use  of  knowledge  ;  honesty  and 
strength    of   purpose,    commonsense,    ability     to     acquire     fuller 
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knowledge,  which  shall,  among  other  things,  enable  them  to  insist 
on  wholesome  conditions  of  labour  and  domesticity, — for  knowledge 
is  power, — sense  to  choose  healthful  recreations,  and  through  all  I 
desire  for  them  that  cheerful  spirit  and  love  of  innocent  merri- 
ment which  lightens  the  load  all  through  life's  journey.  Does 
school  life  at  the  age  of  three  conduce  to  these  ends? 

Now  what  are  the  needs  of  a  young  child  ?  Movement  for 
the  proper  development  of  every  part  of  its  body,  frequent 
bathing,  fresh  air,  sunlight,  conversation,  sleep,  frequent  lung 
play, — ranging  from  the  sweet  sound  we  call  crooning,  through 
chatter  and  song,  to  the  exuberant  shouts  of  healthful  childhood, — 
merriment,  laughter,  love. 

How  are  these  requirements  met? 

In  the  best  conceivable  system — by  the  good,  intelligent  mothers. 
They  are  the  bathers  ;  they  lead  the  child  where  sunshine  and  fresh 
air  abound  ;  they  put  the  tired  ones  to  rest  and  greet  their  waking 
with  laughter  and  love ;  they  enter  into  the  fun  and  share  the 
childish  fancies,  answer  the  innumerable  questions,  and  so  lead  the 
child  on  in  the  paths  of  knowledge  and  delight  from  the  beginning. 
No  person  can  properly  take  the  place  of  a  good,  intelligent 
mother,  for  she  has  the  great  aids  to  success  in  her  love  and  her 
possession.      It  is  her  child,  and  she  rejoices  in  her  task. 

Other  parents  have  sent  their  children  to  school,  believing  that 
what  was  a  permissible  age  was  the  best  age,  their  desire  being  the 
honourable  one  of  giving  their  children  the  best  possible  chance  of 
a  thorough  educational  course.     They  were  misled  by  the  system. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  lot  of  A — the  child  at  home  with  its 
mother,  and  B  at  school  at  3. 


A  is  one  of  1  or  2  or  3. 

A  can  spend  most  of  his  time 
in  the  outside  air. 
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B  is  in  a  classroom  with  an 
allotment  of  8  square  feet  of 
superficial  area,  and  80  cubic 
feet  of  air  space. 
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A  gets  a  maximum  of  direct 
sunshine. 


A  can  have  his  necessary  sleep 
in  the  open  air  in  the  summer, 
and  in  a  cosy  place  in  winter. 


A  can  ask  questions  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  minute.  I  have  known 
the  pace  to  be  much  faster. 


B  gets  what  can  be  got  through 
his  classroom  windows,  which 
may  face  N.  or  E. 

B  gets  his  sleep,  if  he  is  fortu- 
nate, in  his  8  square  feet  of 
area.  He  may  have  a  ham- 
mock ;  there  is  one  in  some 
schools. 

B  gets  a  -^  or  ^  or  ^  chance 
of  asking  a  question  if  the 
division  is  equal. 


While  A  prances  about  imagining  himself  to  be  all  sorts  of 
interesting  persons  from  a  charioteer  to  a  chimney  sweep,  B  is 
being  good  (?)  and  learning  things,  in  a  dual  desk,  never  occupied 
by  more  than  three  children — because  you  cannot  squeeze  a  fourth 
child  in.  Well  may  a  high  spirited  child  turn  round  upon  his 
mentors — tormentors — and  say  : — "  I  don't  want  to  be  good." 
The  child  is  literally  "  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined." 

Further — an  Inspector,  reporting  a  meeting  of  the  Childhood 
Society,  says  : — 

"Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme  discussed  this  question  and  pointed  out 
that  there  is  no  educational  gain  by  beginning  school  life  so  early;  on 
the  contrary,  attendance  at  school  at  so  early  an  age  is  often  injurious 
to  both  brain  and  eyesight. 

"Infectious  diseases  in  schools  occur  more  often  amongst  babies 
than  amongst  the  older  infants,  and  the  attendance  of  these  young 
children  increases  the  prevalence  of  and  the  fatality  from  infectious 
diseases.  With  every  additional  year  of  life  the  death  rate  from 
diseases  such  as  measles,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria, 
rapidly  decreases,  and  Dr.  Newsholme  holds  that  by  delaying  the 
attacks  of  these  diseases  until  after  the  first  five  years  of  life  are  over, 
thousands  of  lives  may  be  saved. 

"Probably  most  of  us  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  no  less  than 
1 1  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  children  of  all  ages  in  public  elementary 
schools  in  England  are  babies  under  five  years  of  age,  who  are  being 
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"minded"   in   infants'  schools   at   a    cost   of  nearly   £1,000,000    per 
annum. 

"Dr.  Newsholme  summed  up  his  views  by  stating  that  the  attend- 
ance of  children  under  five  years  of  age  presents  no  educational 
advantage;  that  it  is  inimical  to  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the 
children  ;  that  it  costs  nearly  a  million  sterling  every  year  ;  and  that 
it  causes  an  enormous  annual  death  roll  from  preventable  diseases." 

Are  we  ready  to  acquiesce  in  this  for  the  sake  of  having  some- 
thing to  show  in  the  First-class  Infants?  or  for  the  sake  of 
passing  Standard  I  at  seven  years  of  age  ? 

Again  :  at  the  Public  Health  Congress  held  in  July,  1905,  Dr. 
T.  Hyslop,  senior  physician  to  the  Bethlehem  Royal  Hospital, 
gave  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Brain  Fag  in  Children."  That 
brain  fag  did  exist,  he  said,  is  a  fact,  and  it  was  brought  about 
largely  by  attempting  to  cultivate  soil  which  was  incapable  of 
cultivation.  The  standards  of  intellectual  attainment  were 
becoming  higher  and  higher,  whilst  the  mental  energy  available 
for  reaching  those  standards  was  gradually  diminishing.  The 
work  of  rescuing  the  child  from  the  gutter,  if  it  survived,  but  to 
qualify  for  the  asylum,  was  but  a  poor  policy  ;  and  enforced 
education  at  the  early  age  of  three  or  four  years  frequently- 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  mental  health.  So  damaging  to  the 
mental  development  and  stability  of  the  mind  was  the  enforce- 
ment of  brain  efFort  at  so  early  an  age,  that  the  methods  now 
demanded  by  the  Legislature  were  surely  and  certainly  adding  to 
the  brain  suicide  of  our  race.  We  were  months  learned — and 
years  demented. 

Learning  by  rote  was  one  of  the  most  vicious  causes  of  brain 
fag,  and  was  largely  due  to  competition  as  determined  by  our 
vainglorious  system  of  merely  accumulating  knowledge.  All 
minds  that  were  made  mere  receptacles  for  knowledge  were  only 
jerry  built,  and  unable  to  withstand  the  tests  of  time.  In  the 
course  of  a  discussion  which  followed  Dr.  Acland  emphasized  the 
importance  of  young  people  having  more  sleep  than  was  now 
thought  necessary  for  them. 
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I  have  experimented  to  find  out  whether  our  children  really 
would  sleep  if  opportunity  were  afforded.  On  May  22nd  this 
year  we  had  our  baby  room  floor  sprinkled  with  disinfecting  fluid 
and  well  swept.  Upon  this  we  laid  the  children  in  rows.  Care- 
ful records  were  kept  until  the  commencement  of  the  summer 
holidays,  and  the  results  are  as  follows  : — 

From  May  22nd,  1905,  to  July  27th,  1905,  inclusive. 

The  average  attendance  of  babies  was  7  T  7.  Of  that  number 
an  average  of  68-2  slept.     Sleep  was  general  at  2-47  p.m. 

The  awakening  was  general  at  4-10  p.m.  The  average  number 
who  had  to  be  awakened  to  go  home  was  16. 

The  highest  number  to  be  awakened  on  one  day  was  ifi. 

Surely  something  different  from  a  school  is  needed  here.  What 
is  the  remedy?  Exclusion  for  all?  and  turn  our  poorest  fellow 
creatures  into  the  gutter,  or  leave  them  to  be  locked  in  cheerless 
houses  during  the  day  ?     No !  emphatically  No ! 

We  must  remember,  however  : — 

1.  That  all  the  children  in  Infants'  Schools  are  not  babies. 

2.  That  all  schools  are  not  Slum  Schools. 

In  my  school,  which  is  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Bir- 
mingham, last  year  the  average  number  on  roll  of  children  over 
five  years  of  age  was  382,  or  80*4  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
average  number  on  roll  of  children  under  five  was  93,  or  1 9*6  of 
the  whole  number.  Thus  we  see  that  80  per  cent.,  or  A  of  the 
children,  were  teachable,  and  for  them  the  schools  were  fitted,  the 
arrangements  suitable  and  pleasant,  the  teaching  adequate,  often 
excellent,  and  the  school  a  place  where  education  in  the  best  sense 
could  be  given,  if  only  the  space  were  sufficient, — 12  feet  area  per 
child, — and  the  classes  of  a  fair  size, — 40  per  teacher. 

For  the  other  20  per  cent.,  in  all  but  the  worst  areas,  they 
would  be  better  at  home  with  their  mothers,  or  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  the  mothers  would  be  better  at  home  with  their  children. 

I  am  by  no  means  alone  in  the  opinion  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
mothers  from  the  homes,  to  work  in  factories,  is  at  the  root  of 
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very  grave  evils  in  our  social  system,  and  I  shall  ask  for  your 
careful  consideration  of  this  point,  because  an  argument  was 
brought  forward  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Education  Committee  to  the  effect  that  "  large  numbers  of  women 
had  to  go  out  and  earn  the  living  for  the  family,  and  if  oppor- 
tunity were  denied  them  of  sending  their  children  to  school,  a 
great  deal  of  harm  would  be  done."  This  was  described  as  "  the 
real  difficulty  of  the  case."  It  is  a  difficulty  ;  but  here  again,  all 
mothers  do  not  go  to  work ;  some  do  who  should  not,  others  do 
who  need  not,  and  disaster  follows  close  upon  the  heels  of  most 
of  this  employment  of  married  women  in  factories.  Let  us  first 
consider  the  effect  upon  home  life.  What  comfort  can  there  be 
for  husband  or  children  when  the  mother  is  away  from  8-0  in  the 
morning  until  6-0  at  night  ?  In  such  a  house  there  is  little  cleansing, 
little  washing,  no  mending,  no  making,  no  cooking,  no  comfort. 
It  can  be  in  no  sense  a  home,  only  a  miserable  shelter.  No  wonder 
that  irritations  abound,  and  family  quarrels  are  frequent  and 
severe.  Would  you  or  I  be  good-tempered  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  These  poor  women  are  expected  to  rear  a  family — 
perform  the  multitudinous  duties  of  the  household,  and  go  out 
and  earn  the  living  for  the  family. 

Where  is  the  father?  What  of  the  unemployed?  At  the 
33rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Society  of  Amalgamated 
Brassworkers  and  Metal  Mechanics,  the  report  stated  : — 

"The  unemployed  question  was  not  now  so  much  of  a  casual 
matter  as  was  formerly  the  case.  The  ever  increasing  labour-saving 
machinery  and  appliances  displace  so  much  skilled  labour,  that 
mechanics  suffered  to  a  great  extent  from  invention,  which  ought  to 
be  a  blessing  to  mankind.  To  make  matters  worse,  women  were 
employed  in  increasing  numbers,  not  because  of  a  desire  to  find  them 
work,  but  because,  and  only  because,  they  were  to  be  had  for  half  the 
wages  paid  to  men.  They  were  employed  in  the  hardest  branches  of 
trade,  where  the  dirt  unfitted  them  for  domestic  duties,  and  the 
unhealthy  nature  of  their  work  was  bringing  on  a  physical  deteriora- 
tion to  the  detriment  of  the  rising  generation.  In  many  ways  women 
were  made  to  bring  down  the  wages  of  men,  and  innocently  suffer 
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immeasurably    by    underselling  the   labour    market.      Were    they  to 

demand  the  same  price  as  men,   the  evil   would  soon  disappear,  as 

employment   for   which  they  were  best   fitted  would   be   secured  to 
them,  and  paid  for  at  a  proper  rate." 

That  is  another  side  of  the  question,  and  we  must  not  consider 
so  grave  a  matter  from  one  standpoint  only,  but  bring  the  fullest 
information  to  the  light. 

Sir  John  Gorst,  in  delivering  his  presidential  address  to  the 
Vesey  Club,  said  : — 

"The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  Birmingham,  according  to  the 
newspaper  of  that  day,  had  stated  that  the  birth-rate  for  September 
was  lower  than  any  birth-rate  previously  recorded  in  the  city.  The 
same  story  was  to  be  heard  everywhere  in  the  kingdom,  that  the  birth- 
rate was  decreasing That  fact  was  one  which  showed  that  we 

must  make  the  most  of  the  children  who  came  into  the  world.  One 
of  the  saddest  facts  which  ought  to  impress  all  thinking  men  and 
women  was  the  frightful  mortality  which  took  place  among  infants. 
In  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Birmingham,  for  instance,  the  death-rate 
among  infants  was  331  in  the  thousand.  The  reasons  tor  this  extra- 
ordinary infantile  death-rate  were  not  far  to  seek.  The  first  was,  that 
women  as  a  practice  did  not  suckle  their  children.  Some  said  that 
was  due  to  the  selfish  desire  of  married  women  to  carry  on  their 
ordinary  avocations.  Some  said  it  was  due  to  inability,  and  others 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  practice  of  women  being  employed  in 
factories  away  from  home  that  they  were  prevented  from  giving 
the  infants  the  nourishment  they  required.  Some  countries  had 
endeavoured  to  correct  that  by  means  of  laws.  In  this  country  there 
was  a  law  that  a  woman  should  not  be  employed  in  a  factory  for  four 
weeks  after  her  child  was  born.  That  was  totally  insufficient.  But 
he  did  not  believe  laws  of  that  kind  could  alter  customs  and  manners. 
He  thought  the  best  remedy  was  to  change  the  sentiments  and 
manners  of  the  people,  and  that  could  only  be  brought  about  by- 
greater  knowledge  respecting  the  necessity  of  greater  care  for  their 
children.  Habits  of  cleanliness  should  be  inculcated  in  the  children. 
Parents  who  habitually  sent  their  children  to  school  unfed  and  in 
an  improper  condition  should  be  taken  before  the  magistrates  and 
punished." 

I  have  quoted  thus  fully  from   Sir  John's  address  because  it 
goes  to  show  that  if  we  really  care  for  young  children,  we  must, 
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in  every  possible  way,  encourage  the  mothers  to  remain  in  the 
home  and  nurture  their  young,  leaving  the  factory  work  for  those 
who  so  often,  and  in  some  cases  so  willingly,  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed. 

Professor  Muirhead,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  the  "  Problem  of 
Poverty,"  said  : — 

"They  should  relieve  the  pressure  of  home-life  on  the  women  of 
the  working  classes,  for  a  nation  could  not  permanently  remain  on  a 
level  above  the  level  of  its  women." 

Certainly  these  heavily-laden  mothers  need  relief  from  the 
additional  burden  of  working  in  factories,  if  onlv  for  the  sake  of 
the  children. 

We  have  not  reached  the  bottom  yet — there  are  widows  and 
widowers  with  children  and  wives  with  incapacitated  husbands, 
for  the  children  of  these  some  provision  must  be  made.  It  is  not 
a  school,  however,  which  is  needed,  but  an  Infants'  Institution,  in 
charge  of  a  qualified  nurse  and  other  suitable  women,  not  teachers, 
who  have  an  instinct  for  amusing  and  caring  for  little  children 
too  young  to  be  taught.  In  this  Institution  tor  necessitous  children 
there  should  be  ample  space  for  free  play,  as  well  as  for  organized 
amusements  and  sleep.  There  should  be  floods  of  sunlight  and 
fresh  air,  windows  low  enough  for  the  children  to  look  out,  and 
shrubs  and  other  growing  things  for  them  to  look  out  upon.  It 
should  be  something  akin  to  the  beautiful  Kindergarten  at  Greet 
and  the  Day  Nursery  in  Bath  Row,  and  should  accommodate  ioo. 
Investigation  should  follow  admission,  and  in  all  cases  where  both 
parents  were  earning,  a  charge  should  be  made  ;  in  the  case  of 
widows  and  other  deserving  persons  the  charges  might  be  remitted  ; 
but  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  keep  the  mothers  at  home  where 
possible. 

The  rules  of  this  Day  Nursery  might  be  considered  and  possibly 
modified  to  meet  our  needs.  Much  might  be  said  about  the 
equipment  of   this    Institute;     the    furniture  would   be    as    light 
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and  simple  as  possible,  and  very  satisfactory  sleeping  arrangements 
could  be  made  at  small  cost.  It  should  be  an  adjunct  to  the 
Lower  School  and  under  the  control  of  the  Headmistress,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  present  Medical  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
defective  children,  and  a  committee  of  ladies. 

A  further  possible  use  might  be  made  of  this  Institution  as  a 
training  ground  for  the  girls  in  the  higher  classes,  in  conjunction 
with  their  study  of  personal  hygiene.  They  could  learn  how  to 
comtort,  control,  and  amuse  children,  and  many  other  things  for 
their  own  help  and  guidance  when  they  in  turn  become  mothers. 

Of  the  money  saved,  and  earned  from  the  revised  grants,  which 
we  expect  to  arrive  next  year,  some  portion  will,  I  hope,  be  used 
in  making  proper  provision  for  the  really  necessitous  babies,  hand- 
ing over  the  vacated  space  for  the  teaching  of  the  younger 
children,  giving  12  square  feet  of  superficial  area  instead  of  8 
square  feet,  and  in  reducing  the  size  of  the  classes  from  60  to  40. 

It  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is  annoying,  to  issue  suggestions — 
that  children  should  be  trained  and  encouraged  to  freely  express 
themselves,  to  talk  individually  and  to  ask  unlimited  questions, — 
while  classes  of  60  are  the  rule.  In  many  other  ways  the  numbers 
are  restrictive. 

The  grades  of  elementary  schools  should  in  the  future  be  Upper 
Schools  as  at  present,  and  Lower  School  instead  of  Infants'  School, 
where  children  would  be  received  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  be 
subject  to  special  teaching  and  training  suited  to  their  age  and 
mental  development  for  three  years. 

The  Infants'  Institution  would  be  separate,  for  those  who  really 
could  have  no  proper  care  at  home.  The  change  would  necessitate, 
perhaps,  a  revisal  and  readjustment  of  the  whole  curriculum,  but 
this  would  not,  I  believe,  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty ;  indeed, 
I  think,  much  good  might  accrue. 

The  liberation  of  qualified  teachers  from  the  baby  rooms  would 
help  to  meet  the  present  dearth  of  teachers ;  and  the  change  of 
name — Lower  School  instead  of  Infants'  School — would  help  in 
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procuring  better  recognition  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
work  of  training  these  young  children,  these  men  and  women  of 
but  a  few  years  hence. 

In  my  ideal  scheme  the  children  would  come  to  us  at  the  age  of 
five.  There  would  be  no  more  "  Free  School  where  the  children 
could  come  when  they  like,  and  stay  away  when  their  parents 
like,"  but  a  steady  three  years'  course  in  the  Lower  School,  then  a 
six  years'  course  in  the  Upper  School,  followed  by  compulsory 
attendance  at  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools,  all  working  with 
the  aim  of  sending  out  healthy,  intelligent,  temperate,  industrious, 
brave,  honest,  cheerful  young  men  and  maidens  to  people  our 
land. 
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II. 

THE  HOME  IN  INFANT  EDUCATION. 

By  J.  A.  Dale,  M.A. 

T  is  probably  a  matter  for  discussion  whether  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  withdrawing  grants  from 
children  under  five  in  the  elementary  schools  is  justifiable 
or  not.  The  motives  of  the  Board  do  not  directly 
concern  us :  the  result  of  their  action  is  undoubtedly  to 
suggest  five  as  the  age  of  school  entrance.  It  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  accidental  way  in  which  we  stumble  upon  funda- 
mental issues,  even  in  the  hasty  hand-to-mouth  actions  which  fob 
off  the  real  decision.  The  hasty  action  may  constantly  be  forced 
upon  any  body  of  the  nation's  servants  by  the  necessities  of 
administration  :  but  the  decision  is  the  nation's  business.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  present  day  politics  is  the  way  in 
which  vital  questions  are  beginning  to  press  for  decision  ;  cropping 
up  amid  the  shifts  of  party  politics,  to  the  great  puzzlement  of 
the  party-minded  politician,  whose  guide  is  not  Thought,  still  less 
Forethought,  but  Loyalty,  which  dispenses  with  both. 

The  age  at  which  schooling  should  begin  can  only  be  decided 
by  reference  to  a  conception  of  education.  Is  there  any  rough 
agreement  as  to  the  functions  of  home  and  school  respectively  in 
a  child's  education?  Which  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  educational 
process  by  which  the  child  grows  into  the  citizen  ?  Is  it  wage- 
earners  or  home-builders  that  we  desire  as  the  primary  and 
universal  outcome  of  our  system  ?  In  practice  this  is  settled  by 
the  quality  of  the  home  and  of  the  school,  according  to  their 
lights  and  opportunities.     As  the  quality  of   the  one  falls,   the 
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need  for  and  the  scope  of  the  other  rises.  But  as  a  rule  the  home 
is  the  stronger  factor ;  reinforced  as  it  is  by  all  the  immeasurable 
forces  which,  lying  deep  below  consciousness  since  far  back  in  a 
forgotten  past,  have  bound  the  family  into  the  unit  of  the  race. 
Not  only  does  biology  point  to  this  conclusion,  but  the  best 
educational  theory  is  homing  again  after  many  an  airy  flight. 
"  If  men  had  to  wait  for  the  wise  to  give  them  food  for  their 
children,  the  race  would  surely  die  out,"  said  one  of  the  wisest. 
"  But  it  is  good  that  women  in  country  cottages  do  for  their 
children  what  the  philosophers  tell  to  the  winds."  We  quote  this 
without  a  thought  of  offence  against  the  really  wise  and  the  real 
philosophers,  only  out  of  faith  in  the  family  instincts  as  the  germ 
which  education  has  to  develop.  This  is  the  process  in  its  widest 
sense,  to  which  the  work  of  the  schools  is  subsidiary.  It  is  by  the 
atmosphere  of  love  and  discipline  in  which  he  grows  up  that  the 
child  gradually  transcends  his  appetite  for  material  comfort ;  till 
there  grows  a  sense  of  the  fact  that  the  family  is  a  society,  bound 
together  by  the  affections,  functions,  obligations  of  its  members. 
This  sense  is  his  birthright.  Thus  his  slowlv  growing  conscious- 
ness is  prepared  to  realise  his  school,  and  any  wider  universe,  as  a 
societv  similarly  constituted  :  then  in  the  stress  of  adolescence  to 
fight  his  way  out  of  the  sphere  ot  instincts;  and  finally,  with  the 
full  consciousness  of  manhood,  to  take  his  place  as  member  of  the 
great  human  society.  So  he  returns  to  the  home  circle  again, 
ready  now  in  the  richness  of  his  social  experience,  to  be  himself  a 
true  educator.  Schools  and  books  will  have  widened  his  outlook, 
sharpened  his  insight,  ennobled  his  interests,  refined  his  thought, 
given  him  control  of  a  "logic  machine":  but  the  true  foundations 
were  laid  in  his  early  home-vears.  Such  is  the  ideal  career  of  a 
man  whose  heredity  has  set  among  the  silent  prompters  of  his 
being,  more  friends  than  enemies;  and  whose  educative  influences 
were  all  good.  It  is  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  in  practice 
good  that  the  social  problems  of  each  generation  rise.  And  in 
none  is  the  failure  more  frequent  and  more  fatal  than  in  the  home. 
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Our  present  action  in  sending  many  children  under  five  from 
school  to  home  for  the  whole  of  their  training,  may  serve  to 
emphasise  the  educational  function  of  home,  to  "  socialise  "  the 
energies  of  educational  reform.  Demoralised  homes  are  constantly 
increasing  the  leeway  which  the  schools  by  themselves  cannot 
possibly  make  up.  Social  reform  is  thus  in  the  strictest  sense 
educational.  We  hear  much  of  individual  responsibility  and  the 
danger  of  weakening  it  ;  and  the  warning  is  one  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  But  the  danger  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be  compared  to 
that  of  shutting  out  great  numbers  of  our  citizens  from  the  very 
possibility  of  developing,  much  less  exercising,  that  sense  of 
individual  responsibility.  The  first  is  a  grave  possibility :  the 
second  is  a  terrible  and  present  fact. 
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By  W.  H.  Beveridge. 

[N  October  14th,  1904,  Mr.  Walter  Long,  then 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  laid 
certain  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed 
problem  before  a  special  conference  of  Metropolitan 
Guardians.  Following  on  these  proposals  there  were 
established  in  all  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  "Joint  Committees" 
representing  the  borough  council,  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  (in 
some  cases)  the  charitable  associations  of  each  district.  Two 
delegates  from  each  Joint  Committee,  together  with  a  few  members 
nominated  by  Mr.  Long,  formed  a  Central  Committee  for  London, 
from  which  an  Executive  was  chosen  to  organise  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed  in  the  whole  metropolitan  area.  The  Report*  of  the 
Executive  Committee  has  just  been  published,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  yet  made  to  the  literature  of  the 
unemployed  problem. 

The  Central  Committee  met  for  the  first  time  on  November 
25th.  On  December  12th  the  Lord  Mayor  appealed  in  the  name 
of  the  Committee  for  charitable  subscriptions  to  the  "  London 
Unemployed  Fund."  The  total  subscribed  amounted  to  £51,886, 
and  practically  the  whole  of  this  was  spent  by  the  Committee  by 
the  end  of  November,  1905.  The  bulk  of  the  expenditure  was 
on  the  direct  provision  of  temporary  relief  work.  3,500  heads  of 
families,  representing  17  500  persons,  received  in  this  wav  an 
average  ot  eight  weeks'  work  each.  The  relief  works  undertaken 
by  the  Committee  were  of  three  main  types.  About  1,200  men 
received  work  in  London  itself — in  the  parks  controlled  by  the 
London  County  Council  or  the  Home  Office,  and  at  certain  City 
Markets.      Here  the  men   lived   at  home  and  went  to  their  work 

*   London  Unemployed  Fund,  1904-5  :   Report  of   Cntral  Executive  Committee. 
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daily  in  the  ordinary  way,  receiving  full  ordinary  wages.  Another 
1,200  were  employed  at  Long  Grove  Asylum,  near  Epsom.  Here 
the  men,  while  continuing  to  live  at  home,  went  and  returned  to 
Epsom  daily  by  train,  paying  part  of  their  fares,  so  that  they  actually 
received  after  this  diminution  less  than  the  full  ordinary  wages  for 
such  work.  The  remaining  1,000  received  work  under  the 
"colony  system,"  at  Hadleigh,  at  Garden  City,  and  at  Hollesley 
Bay.  Here  the  men  went  away  from  home  and  received  board, 
lodging,  and  pocket  money  at  the  works  themselves ;  the  bulk  of 
their  remuneration  went  direct  to  their  wives  in  London  in  the 
shape  of  a  weekly  allowance  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
families.  In  addition  to  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Committee 
directly,  the  action  of  local  authorities  was  assisted  by  grants  in 
aid  of  works  put  in  hand  by  them  for  the  unemployed.  Chief 
among  the  conditions  upon  which  these  grants  were  made  may  be 
mentioned  the  rules  that  the  men  employed  should  be  selected 
from  lists  supplied  by  the  Joint  Committees,  and  should  each 
receive  continuous  daily  work  till  the  completion  of  the  job. 
About  £6,000  was  expended  by  the  London  Unemployed  Fund 
in  this  way.  The  total  sum  expended  out  of  the  rates  by  local 
authorities  in  London  alone  for  the  provision  of  unemployed  relief 
works  last  winter  was  not  less  than  £100,000.  The  London 
Unemployed  Fund  was  also  used  to  emigrate  42  families,  including 
215  persons,  to  Canada  at  a  cost  of  £1,000,  to  establish  a  Central 
Employment  Exchange,  and  to  pay  expenses  incidental  upon  the 
taking  over  of  the  Hollesley  Bay  Farm  Colony.  This  colony, 
situated  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  has  an  area  of  1,300  acres.  It  has 
been  leased  to  the  Executive  Committee  or  their  successors  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Fels  for  three  years  at  a  peppercorn  rent,  with  option 
to  purchase  at  any  time  within  that  period,  and  should  form  a 
valuable  asset  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
unemployed  problem  in  this  or  succeeding  winters. 

After  a  general   introduction  stating  the  broad  features  of  the 
Executive's  work  follow  special  reports  from  the  separate  Sub- 
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Committees,  among  which  the  various  branches  of  the  work  were 
allotted.  These  were  six  in  number,  dealing  respectively  with 
Finance,  Classification,  Works,  Working  Colonies,  Grants  to 
local  authorities,  and  Emigration.  Most  general  interest  attaches 
perhaps  to  the  second  and  fourth  of  these.  The  primary  function 
of  the  Classification  Committee  was  to  guide  the  Joint  Committees 
in  the  metropolitan  boroughs  in  the  task  of  selecting  the  men  to 
be  assisted,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  forms  an  extremely 
valuable  analysis  of  the  administrative  difficulties  springing  from 
the  blendedly  industrial  and  personal  character  of  the  unemployed 
problem.  Mr.  Long  had  described  the  class  for  whom  he  desired  to 
provide  by  this  new  organisation  as  consisting  of  "respectable  men 
temporarily  distressed  owing  to  inability  to  obtain  employment." 
In  practice  this  class  proved  to  be  composed  of  very  diverse 
elements  and,  moreover,  to  shade  off  quite  imperceptibly  into  the 
second  class — the  poor-law  cases — down  to  the  absolute  wrecks  of 
industry.  "  The  crux  of  the  administrative  problem  "  rested  "  in 
the  fact  that  so  many  are  on  the  border  line  of  the  genuine  cases 
and  the  false."  Indeed  it  is  clear,  no  less  from  the  list  of 
occupations  of  the  men  selected  than  from  the  accounts  of  the 
work  done,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  distress  with  which 
the  Committee  had  to  deal  was  among  men  of  a  low  industrial 
status  and  perhaps  less  than  average  efficiency.  Probably  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  men  selected  were  at  the  best  of  times  casual 
labourers.  Of  the  men  at  Long  Grove  Asylum,  on  the  whole  the 
best  of  the  lot,  one-third  are  described  as  "  casual  labourers  unused 
to  laborious  work."  These  men  would  not  for  the  most  part  be 
fairly  described  as  "  unemployable."  They  do  in  fact  obtain  a 
certain  amount  of  employment.  They  are  simply  less  efficient 
and  less  steady  than  their  fellows  ;  they  obtain  thereby  less  regular 
work,  and  become  for  that  very  reason  yet  further  weakened  or 
demoralised. 

It  is  this  class  of  men — neither  workless  nor  easily  helpable — 
that  form  the  hardest  problem  for  relief  committees.    They  render 
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particularly  difficult  the  application  of  the  main  principle,  adopted 
wherever  possible  by  the  Executive  Committee,  that  the  conditions 
of  relief  employment  should  be  less  attractive  than  ordinary 
employment,  so  that  this  inferiority  should  act  as  a  continuous 
though  gentle  pressure,  driving  men  back  at  every  opportunity  to 
resume  their  usual  work.  It  is  indeed  frankly  impossible  for  any 
public  body  to  make  the  conditions  of  relief  work  less  attractive 
than  the  ordinary  life  of  the  casual  labourer  by  any  process  of 
reducing  remuneration.  And  it  is  in  this  connection  that  the 
"colony  system"  of  relief  works  described  in  the  report  of  the 
Working  Colonies  Committee  assumes  such  a  peculiar  interest. 
The  separation  from  home  (or  the  street-corner)  affords  just  that 
condition  which  relief  committees  should  search  for  as  a  means  of 
differentiating  ordinary  work  and  "  made  "  work,  yet  it  does  not 
involve  any  insufficiency  in  the  actual  maintenance  received  by  the 
families.  This  is  not  indeed  put  forward  as  the  sole  or  even  as 
the  main  advantage  of  the  "colony  "  system.  It  has  many  others 
of  a  more  positive  character  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Report  in  question. 

The  Report  as  a  whole  is  simply  indispensable  to  all  who  have 
to  treat  practically  or  to  describe  theoretically  the  unemployed 
problem.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  London  Unemployed 
Fund  established  for  the  first  time  three  main  principles  of 
administration — that  full  inquiry  must  be  made  in  every  case,  that 
any  assistance  given  should  be  continuous  work  to  a  few  rather 
than  doles  of  work  to  many,  and  that  the  conditions  of  relief 
employment  should  be  always  less  attractive  than  those  of  ordinary 
employment.  The  Report  presents  these  principles  with  a  depth 
of  economic  insight  and  a  wealth  of  practical  suggestion  whose 
combination  it  would  be  hard  to  rival.  One  of  the  most  notable 
social  experiments  of  recent  years  has  here  its  fitting  and  adequate 
record. 
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Garden  Cities  in  Theory  and  Practice.  Being  an  amplification  of  a 
paper  on  The  Potentialities  of  Applied  Science  in  a  Garden  City, 
read  before  Section  F  of  the  British  Association.  By  A.  R. 
Sennett.     London:  Bemrose  &  Sons  Ltd.      1905.     2  vols. 

IS  the  title  indicates,  these  copious  volumes  have 
gradually  arisen  from  the  impulse  of  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Howard's  well-known  Garden  Cities  of  To-morrow ; 
and  it  may  be  at  once  predicted  that  they  will  find 
their  way,  and  that  deservedly,  to  a  large  section  of 
the  growing  public  who  are  thus  being  aroused  to  new  social  and 
economic  interests.  Unfortunate  for  the  first  impression  of  his 
book  upon  most  readers,  is  its  diffuse  and  sermonising  intro- 
duction, in  which  the  denunciation  of  Trades  Unions,  indeed  the 
scolding  of  them,  is  a  main  feature,  although  relieved  by  such 
kindly  intended  (but  hardly  novel  or  convincing)  remarks  as  that 
"  the  workman  should  respect  his  master,  in  whose  place  he  may 
fairly  hope  to  sit  in  good  time."  All  this  sadly  delays  our  getting 
to  the  book  proper,  which  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  laying- 
out  of  Garden  Cities,  enriched  by  many  of  the  plans  and  perspective 
illustrations,  in  which  both  volumes  are  so  rich.  In  this  interesting 
chapter  our  writer  discusses  the  planning  of  actual  and  historical 
cities;  new  and  old  London,  Washington,  modern  and  ancient 
Athens,  &c,  and  on  the  other  gives  an  account  and  criticism  of 
the  plans  of  two  representative  ideal  cities,  that  of  Mr.  Ebenezer 
I  loward's,  with  its  circular  design,  and  Mr.  James  Silk  Bucking- 
ham's square  one.  From  these  we  pass  to  Mr.  Sennett's  own 
ideal  design,  which  is  illustrated  with  great  fulness.  While 
retaining  the  rectangular  system  for  public  use,  he  evolves  an 
ingenious  system  of  hexagonal  plots  for  building  lots  and  gardens, 
indeed  for  the  agricultural  ground  beyond,  and  contends  for  these, 
not  only  upon  his  view  of  their  aesthetic  advantages,  but  in  order 
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to  produce  greater  economy  in  the  necessary  walls,  paths,  &c, 
and  especially  of  road-construction  ;  which  of  course  is  a  matter 
of  such  serious  consideration  to  every  community,  alike  as  regards 
initial  outlay  and  upkeep. 

Since  we  cannot  reproduce  any  of  his  illustrations,  one  passage 
may  be  worth  quoting  which  embodies  what  would  be  the  essential 
landscape-gardening  result. 

"If  however  the  reader  will  kindly  picture  in  the  mind  an  upland 
— or  rather  two  uplands  converging  to  form  a  shallow  valley — and 
that  the  green  sides  of  these  be  laid  out  in  a  hexagonal  enlacement  of 
open  network,  formed  by  the  intertwining  of  green  hedgerows,  each 
'  mesh  '  or  interlacing  an  acre  in  extent,  each  green  hexagon  containing 
at  its  centre  a  hexagonal  spot  of  colour — a  red  house  toned  by  green 
creeper — from  each  central  spot  six  rays  divaricating  in  form  of 
flower-enlivened  gardens,  then  will  he  understand  the  configuration 
I  propose.  Then  also  will,  I  hope,  be  appreciated  the  fact  that,  by 
following  Nature,  at  minimum  of  cost  could  be  built  a  village 
combining  the  maximum  of  convenience  with  a  not  inartistic  effect." 

"  Following  Nature  "  here  seems  rather  a  large  claim  for  thus 
viewing  her  through  a  honeycomb.  Further  on  we  find  the  same 
idea  carried  out  in  the  detail  of  the  "  Hexamultiple  Artisan 
Dwellings,"  of  which  striking  (if  also  not  wholly  convincing) 
illustrations  are  also  given. 

An  Italian  sociologist  has  ably  argued  against  our  conventional 
views  of  men,  as  greatly  differing  in  their  degree  of  conservatism 
or  their  openness  to  change.  He  insists  that  the  difference  is 
more  apparent  than  real  ;  we  have  all,  according  to  him,  much  the 
same  amount  of  love  of  novelty  and  change,  much  the  same  share 
of  distrust  or  dislike  of  these  ;  we  merely  differ  in  our  ways  of 
taking  these  out,  so  to  speak.  Taking  for  example  the  late 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  great  antagonist  the  Marquis  of  Salisburv, 
he  would  point  out  that  the  apparent  radicalism  of  the  one  and 
the  conservatism  of  the  other  was  each  really  balanced  by 
abundance  of  the  opposite  quality  ;  witness  the  classical  studies  or 
the    treefelling    recreations   of   the   former ;    whereas   it   was   the 
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conservative  minister  who  interested  himself  in  the  latest  devices  of 
the  electrical  workshop,  or  in  the  doings  of  the  British  Association. 
Thus  it  is  with  Mr.  Sennett  ;  his  apparent  traditionalism  at  some 
points  is  fully  balanced  by  the  unexpectedness  of  many  of  his  con- 
structive proposals.  So  he  goes  on,  out  of  the  ample  treasure-house 
of  his  manifold  observations  and  reflections,  giving  us  things  both 
new  and  old. 

The  indications  as  yet  given  may  not  greatly  attract  the  reader, 
but  as  he  proceeds  he  should  however  find  much  to  interest  him, 
as  notably  such  suggestions  as  those  towards  the  use  of  non- 
absorbent  bricks  for  house  construction,  towards  the  adoption  of 
roof-gardens  and  upstairs  kitchens,  or  for  the  supply  of  hot-air 
and  light  baths,  and  even  of  ozonisers  in  every  home.  Of  great 
interest  also  are  his  schemes  for  a  really  washable  street,  his 
"  Invert  Road"  ;  for  the  removal  of  refuse,  for  smoke  abatement 
and  other  pressing  matters  of  sanitation,  as  also  for  the  improving 
of  sub-ways  and  the  like.  His  well  thought  out  "  Hygienic 
Refuse  Removal  Motor  Waggon,"  or  in  the  next  volume,  his 
device  for  the  ventilation  of  sewers  and  at  the  same  time  the 
destruction  of  the  microbes  which  at  present  pass  into  the  open 
air,  also  seem  well  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  our  City 
Health  Departments. 

Considerable  space  and  illustration  is  devoted  to  the  cottage- 
building  question  now  so  prominent,  while  allotments,  bee-keeping, 
and  gardening  are  copiously,  and  often  persuasively,  dealt  with. 
The  question  of  municipal  creches  is  treated  with  great  fulness, 
and  in  these  many  other  ways  the  book  is  one  which  will  advance 
discussion  and  doubtless  stimulate  action  also.  Unfortunately, 
however,  our  author's  style  does  not  lend  itself  to  quotation,  and 
abstracts  giving  a  succinct  idea  of  his  views  and  proposals  upon 
any  subject  are  much  to  be  desired. 

In  the  second  volume,  even  more  than  in  the  first,  we  have 
what  is  really  a  collection  of  essays;  and  these  almost  always  too 
diffuse,  but   thereby  no   doubt   more  easily  and  quickly  read,  and 
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deal  with  many  of  the  subjects  of  pressing  social  interest.  Temper- 
ance and  old  age  pensions  are  considered  ;  even  the  alien  ques- 
tion is  touched  on  :  and  always  the  same  characteristics  appear,  of 
the  mingling  of  commonplaces  of  conversation  and  journalism 
with  matters  of  wide  observation,  masses  of  statistics  if  not  always 
convincing,  at  any  rate  formidable,  interspersed  with  passages  of 
marked  constructive  originality.  To  repeat,  then,  it  is  at  once  the 
defect  and  the  quality  ot  this  volume,  to  be  a  set  of  pamphlets  ; 
which  include  even  lace-making,  silk-culture,  and  sugar-growing, 
though  returning  to  the  sub-ways  and  street-improvements  in 
which  our  writer  seems  pre-eminently  at  home.  Arguments  for 
"  fiscal  readjustment,"  and  exhortations  to  "  think  imperially," 
now  so  well-worn,  will,  we  fear,  scarcely  attract  as  many  readers  as 
they  may  tire ;  even  his  peroration  may  leave  them  cold : — 

"  I  cannot,  I  feel,  better  conclude  than  by  a  reiteration  of  the  bold 
and  potent  words  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  :  for  if  Garden 
Cities  are  to  be  the  success  they  might  be,  if  their  potentialities  are  to 
be  realized  to  national  benefit,  'England  must  wake  up.'" 

The  frequency  of  passages  of  this  banality  of  style,  despite  the 
undeniable  excellence  of  their  sentiment,  must  not  however  obscure 
the  original  value  of  many  of  the  writer's  points  and  concrete 
suggestions,  of  which  only  a  reference  to  the  (fortunately  ample) 
index  can  give  an  adequate  idea.  And  of  course  it  is  quite  possible 
that  our  author  may  know  his  readers  and  realise  better  than  do 
most  writers — in  fact,  well  nigh  as  clearly  as  do  the  most  success- 
ful of  our  publishers — that  what  people  mostly  wish  to  read  is  as 
much  as  possible  of  what  they  themselves  are  accustomed  to  say. 
Thus  the  repeated  return  to  the  sins  of  trade  unionists — the 
"  King  Charles's  Head "  of  these  volumes — may  lead  some 
employer,  whom  a  more  democratic  spirit  would  have  repelled, 
to  consider  the  writer's  proposals,  kindly  and  sensible  as  they  are, 
for  the  better  treatment  and  housing  of  the  working  man.  Again, 
such  an  argument  as  that  "  fiscal  readjustment "  would  not 
only  revive  our  silk-industries,  but  enable  us  even  to  cultivate 
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the  mulberry  and  rear  the  silk-worms  (of  course,  under  glass,) 
may  thus  be  the  means  of  bringing  many  of  our  municipal  fathers 
and  public  personages,  from  their  present  devotion  to  political  or 
financial  considerations  alone,  to  the  concrete  idea  of  at  any  rate 
planting  or  building  something.  Yet  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  :  it  is  more  than  two  centuries  ago  that  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh  not  only  welcomed  the  Huguenot  refugee  silk-workers 
and  settled  them  in  what  is  known  as  "  Picardy  Place  "  to  this 
day,  but  with  the  best  intentions  granted  them  the  seaward  and 
windward  slopes  of  the  Calton  Hill  to  plant  their  mulberry  trees 
upon.  Since  then,  from  time  to  time,  they  have  made  other 
improvements;  and  Mr.  Sennett's  proposals  have  thus  come  in 
time  to  open  their  minds  to  new  vistas  of  possibility.  And  why 
not  likewise  in  other  cities  ? 

Jesting  apart,  the  book  before  us  is  one  which  really  deserves  to 
go  widely  among  our  city  fathers ;  and  it  cannot  but  have  a 
freshening,  a  broadening,  and  a  leavening  effect. 

In  the  future  edition  however,  to  which  Mr.  Sennett,  we 
sincerely  trust,  may  soon  have  to  address  himself,  we  would  entreat 
him  to  enlist  the  services  of  some  critical  friend  of  editorial 
experience, — for  he  has  here  the  makings  of  a  whole  series  of 
interesting  and  popular  volumes  dealing  with  the  various  social 
questions  upon  which  he  has  observed  and  reflected,  and  on  which 
he  has  personal  ideas,  of  which  some  are  already  practicable,  and 
others  well  worth  working  towards.  Nor  should  we  forget  that 
it  has  sometimes  been  a  scheme  or  invention  which  has  at  first 
least  commended  itself  to  contemporaries,  which  in  the  long  run 
has  turned  out  most  productive  or  suggestive. 

P.  Geddes. 
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Tekel.     A  Study  of  Educational  Problems  of  the  Day.    By  Frank  J. 
Adkins,  M. A.     London:  Sonnenschein  and  Co.      1905. 

[T  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  did  not  spare  some 
time  from  the  Educational  'Times  to  read  this  book,  he 
'would  not  have  spoken  then  in  such  unmeasured  terms 
.of  the  dulness  of  schoolmasters.  Mr.  Adkins,  at  any 
rate,  in  spite  of  being  a  headmaster,  has  no  particle  of 
dulness,  nothing  borne,  nor  platitudinarian  about  him.  Nor  is  he 
pessimistic,  though  his  title  suggests  it  ;  no  man  who  has  worked 
among  children  successfully  can  be  a  pessimist.  But  no  man  who 
coming  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  has  set  to  work  in  the 
elementary  school  machine,  as  our  author  did,  can  help  being 
conscious  that  much  is  wrong  and  much  might  be  better. 

"  How  is  it,"  asks  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  "that  the  intelligent 
well-taught  boy  of  thirteen  develops  into  the  ignorant  numskull 
of  eighteen  ?  "  Mr.  Adkins'  book  suggests  the  answer.  It  is 
because  in  your  elementary  school  your  education  is  static  not 
dynamic  :  it  aims  at  instruction,  not  training  of  faculty  and  mind  ; 
it  looks  at  the  immediate  result  not  the  final  result. 

How  small,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  is  the  whole  amount 
that  the  schoolmaster  in  a  few  years  can  teach  compared  with  what 
the  child  in  its  whole  lifetime  can  teach  itself,  if  only  school  have 
given  him  the  power  to  do  this  and  the  appetite  for  the  right 
things.  This,  the  late  crop,  is  the  real  test  of  a  teacher's  worth, 
and  it  lies  outside  the  purview  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors. 

Again,  Mr.  Adkins  points  out  how  in  elementary  schools  we 
are  sacrificing  the  bright-witted  clever  boy  to  the  average,  or  sub- 
average  dullard.  Edward  Thring  was  always  pleading  the  cause 
of  "the  bottom  dog"  ;  and  the  vice  of  English  secondary  schools 
in  his  day  was  that  they  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  few 
clever  boys  who  would  achieve  brilliant  results  in  examination, 
figure  large  on  the  yearly  Honour  List,  and  reflect  lustre  on  their 
school.     But  our  elementary  schools  have  made  just  the  opposite 
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mistake,  which  is  no  whit  less  mischievous.  They  have  kept  back 
the  clever  boy  :  instead  of  giving  him  his  head,  they  have  forced 
him  to  go  the  pace  of  the  slowest ;  "thus  far  and  no  farther  "  has 
been  the  command  for  him,  and  the  result  is  that  in  our  elementarv 
system  the  tail  has  been  wagging  the  dog  instead  of  the  dog 
wagging  the  tail,  and  there  is  a  general  intellectual  deadness  which 
is  the  worst  possible  atmosphere  both  for  teacher  and  taught. 
Mr.  Adkins  believes  in  the  aristocratic  principle  in  education,  but 
it  is  an  aristocracy  of  intellect,  not  of  purse  or  birth.  Get  hold  of 
your  clever  boy,  use  him  in  your  class,  as  long  as  you  have  him, 
as  a  pioneer,  and  draft  him  on  as  soon  as  you  can,  code  or  no 
code,  to  higher  work.  "  It  is  more  wasteful  to  neglect  Socrates 
in  his  boyhood  than  to  poison  him  in  his  maturity." 

According  to  Mr.  Adkins  instead  of  poisoning  our  youthful 
Socrates,  we  are  sending  him  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  He  quotes 
Dr.  Hyslop  with  great  effect  to  show  that  the  "  want  of  seriality 
in  thought,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  Titbits  mind  readily  passes  into 
a  state  of  insanity.  What  a  boy  should  learn  at  school  is  not  to 
reverence  isolated  facts  as  so  many  fetishes,  but  to  use  them  in 
combination  as  pawns. 

The  book  is  full  of  good  things.  The  teacher  who  began  his 
lesson  "  The  murder  of  Arthur  by  King  John  was  perhaps  the 
darkest  passage  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch" — and  was  after- 
wards told  that  King  John  murdered  Arthur  in  a  dark  passage  in 
the  rain  :  the  little  girl  who,  having  learned  her  hvmn  conscien- 
tiously, prayed  her  Maker  to  "  Pity  mice  in  plicity,"  are  both 
worthy  of  immortality.  Mr.  Adkins  has  a  rare  gift  of  pithy 
speech  and  pithy  parable. 

"  If  all  pupil  teachers  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  sent  to  Secondary 
Schools,  they  will  tend  to  affect  these  schools  as  a  loose  boiler  affects 
the  interior  of  a  ship. 

"The  differences  which  exist  between  one  individual  and  another 
arc,  I  believe,  the  means  by  which  the  race  progresses, — the  protruding 
rib-ends,  as  it  were,  which  enable  it  to  wriggle  scrpentlikc  towards 
wisdom. 
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"The  more  the  tree  is  blown  about,  the  stronger  become  its  roots." 

There  is  the  homely  John  Ploughman  touch  in  this.  If  we  have 
to  talk  platitudes,  as  we  frequently  have,  this  is  the  way  to  make 
them  stick.  The  whole  book  is  practical  and  live,  and  not  the 
least  suggestive  and  stimulating  to  the  teacher  are  the  appendices, 
with  some  of  the  writer's  own  working  experience  in  teaching 
the  first  elements  of  grammar,  literature  and  mathematics. 

J.  L.   Paton. 

Pro   Patria  and  other  Poems.     "By  B.   Paul  Neuman.     London: 
Brown,  Langham  &?  Co.      1905.      2S.  6d. 

HE  words  "  pro  patria  "  cause  a  reviewer,  to  whom 
the  author's  name  is  unknown,  more  fear  than  hope. 
You  do  not  know  what  to  expect,  and  have  too  much 
reason  to  expect  the  worst.  This  volume  belied  the 
menace  of  its  title  and  provided  matter  of  unusual 
interest.  The  Fatherland  is  the  long-past  but  unforgotten 
Promised  Land  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  love  of  it  has  given  strength 
and  poignancy  to  the  best  work  in  the  collection.  Pro  Patria 
shows  the  divided  loyalty  of  the  race  :  the  love  of  England  shot 
through  with  longing  for  the  older  home. 

"  Yet  dearer  even  than  the  hills  and  valleys, 

That  wear  the  mantle  of  our  English  green, 
By  whose  glad  ways  the  mountain  brooklet  sallies, 
Are  those  far  heights  that  I  have  never  seen." 

There  is  a  deep  pathos  in  the  hope  of  Zionism,  at  a  time  when 
the  race  is  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  Russian  the  worst  of  all 
its  afflictions  since  Titus.  "  The  heirs  of  promise  lack  their 
birthright  still  " — but  not  for  ever  : — 

"For  soon  in  spite  of  hatred  and  derision, 
Thy  wilderness  shall  blossom  like  the  rose." 

In  The  Song  of  the  Vine  this  hope  is  sung  where 
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"In  the  attic  of  the  craziest  dwelling, 
Stand,  and  sit,  and  squat,  the  sweater  and  the  sweated." 

The  singer  is  a  prophet,  though  a  poor  Russian  Jew.  He 
sings  the  destruction  of  the  Lord's  vine  : — 

"  O  vine,  vine,  vine, 
Barren  and  withered  vine, 

Is  she  dead,  the  vine  with  the  thousand  branches  ? 
Nay,  this  I  tell,  for  I  know  it  well, 
The  vine  that  ye  thought  was  dead, 
In  the  heart  of  her  there  is  life  astir, 
Again  she  shall  lift  her  head. 

Through  thorn  and  briar  and  bush 

The  slender  stem  shall  push, 

After  the  kindly  sun 

The  eager  tendrils  run, 

And  purple  clusters  pour 

Their  wine  once  more. 

"Then  shall  we,  who  have  longed  to  see 
The  day  of  her  coming  forth, 
Raise  the  song  of  the  glad  and  strong 
As  we  march  from  the  dreary  North. 

Back  to  the  land  we  love, 

With  the  heart  of  the  homing  dove, 

The  land  of  the  mountain  snows, 

Of  cedar,  lily,  and  rose. 

Of  rivers  and  water-springs 

And  all  good  things." 

It  is  a  hope  which  only  a  prophet  can  hold — but  which  a 
prophet  might  accomplish.  There  are  here  and  there  flashes  of 
the  secret  of  the  race,  such  as  this  : — 

"But  in  their  hearts,  as  in  the  Holiest  Place, 
They  bore  the  ark,  its  manna  and  its  rod, 
The  lust  of  knowledge  and  the  pride  of  race, 
The  awe  of  God." 

And  constantly,  through  the  restless  trouble  of  their  ordinary- 
life,  we  hear  ancestral  voices  prophesying  peace. 
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Beyond  this  sphere  Mr.  Neuman  is  one  of  the  great  number 
who  can  write  with  much  accomplishment,  if  with  no  special 
distinction.  Yet  A  Ballad  of  the  Caves  of  Porth  is  a  tragic 
tale  well  told,  and  The  Heavenly  Lover  a  beautiful  romance  :  and 
nearly  all  are  worth  reading.  Here  and  there  are  good  things 
said  with  a  modest  simplicity  which  is  sincere  and  winning.  Such 
is  Holidays  with  its  beautiful  close  : — 

"Then  the  quiet  will  begin  to  weary, 
And  the  very  beauty  pall  upon  me, 
And  the  mother's  gentle  voice  will  whisper  softly, 
'Go,  my  child,  Thy  Father  calls  thee.'" 

And  such  is  Stevenson  of  the  Letters : — 

"  But  he  went  laughing  down  the  shadowed  way, 
The  boy's  heart  leaping  still  within  his  breast, 
Weaving  his  garlands  when  his  mood  was  gay, 
Mocking  his  sorrows  with  a  solemn  jest." 

J.A.D. 


A  Text  Book  in  the  History  of  Education.     By  Paul  Monroe.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1905.      8s. 

1  HE  objects  of  this  text  book  are  clearly  defined  by 
its  author,  the  Professor  in  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion, Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  They 
are: 

1.  To  furnish  a  body  of  historical  facts.  2.  To 
suggest  by  classification  of  this  material,  interpretations  such  as 
will  not  consist  merely  in  unsupported  generalisations.  3.  To 
give  a  flavour  of  the  original  sources.  4.  To  illustrate  the 
relation  between  educational  development  and  their  aspects  of  the 
history  of  civilisation.  5.  To  deal  with  tendencies  rather  than 
men.  6.  To  show  the  connexion  between  educational  theory  and 
school  work  in  its  historical  development.  7.  To  suggest  con- 
nexions with  present  educational  work. 
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All  these  aims  the  author  fulfils  very  well  indeed.  The  book 
is  naturally  long  (759  pages),  but  Dr.  Monroe  has  been  very 
careful  not  to  overload  his  pages  with  names.  Even  his  typical 
men  are  not  treated  with  any  biographical  fulness.  On  the  other 
hand  he  is  most  careful  to  make  the  movements,  of  which  they 
are  types,  both  clear  in  themselves,  and  clearly  related  to  other 
movements.  Thus  while  he  loses  something  of  the  brightness 
which  comes  from  the  fascinating  heroology  of  his  subject,  he 
gains  greatly  in  philosophic  breadth  and  historic  coherence.  This 
gives  his  book  a  more  permanently  historical  value  than  is  usual 
with  histories  of  education.  Two  features  demand  special  notice  : 
the  references — always  to  works  in  English — show  acquaintance 
with  the  best  and  most  modern  authorities,  and  give  good  guid- 
ance for  further  study.  Then  the  sets  of  questions  should  prove 
very  useful  indeed.  They  are  not  to  be  answered  directly  out  of 
the  text,  but  rather  suggest  developments  and  comparisons  which 
the  student  can  carry  out  for  himself.  It  is  a  little  sad  to  think 
that  though  in  America  it  is  to  be  a  text  book  for  training  classes, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  England  a  class  of  students  equal  to  it. 
Dr.  Monroe  intends  to  complete  the  collection  of  sources  for  the 
history  of  education  (of  which  he  has  already  published  the  Greek 
and  Roman  period)  :  his  work  will  then  form  a  very  complete 
course. 


Socialism   and  Society.       J.   Ramsay   Macdonald.       London  :    The 
Independent  Labour  Party ,  1905.      is.  6d. 

iHIS  is  the  second  volume  of  The  Socialist   Library, 
by  which  the  Independent  Labour  Party  are  attempt- 
ing to  supply   the  lack  of   a    literature   of   modern 
Socialism  in  English.     Mr.  Macdonald's  presentation 
of    Socialism    is    fundamentally    influenced     by     the 
methods  and  results  of  biology.     Society  is  for  him  an  organism 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  development  as  those  which  biology 
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has  discovered  in  the  evolution  of  species.  This  enables  him  to 
pass  very  cogent  criticism  on  the  earlier,  pre-scientific,  Socialism 
of  Marx :  to  illustrate  very  clearly  the  relation  of  the  political 
parties  to  the  evolution  of  government.  The  historical  sketch 
of  the  rise  of  English  Socialism  and  its  difference  from  continental, 
though  of  the  very  briefest,  is  good  and  clear.  The  stage  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  now  is  described  with  force  and  truth  as 
one  of  transition.      On  the  political  side 

"We  have  witnessed  the  transition  from  democracy  clamouring  for 
political  recognition,  to  democracy  experimenting  how  best  it  can  use 
its  political  power." 

On  the  industrial  side  we  have  found  that  the  individualistic 
regime  has  not  achieved  either  peace  or  economy. 

"The  fact  is  that  the  state  of  individualist  competition,  the  state  of 
serving  the  community  by  making  personal  profits,  is  nothing  except 
the  chaotic  interregnum  between  two  states  of  social  organisation; 
between  Feudalism  when  society  was  organised  to  maintain  national 
life,  and  Socialism,  when  society  will  be  organised  to  maintain 
the  industrial  and  moral  efficiency  of  the  community.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  unregulated  clash  of  individual  interests  which  is 
competition,  and  the  haphazard  expenditure  of  individual  effort,  with  all 
their  accompanying  waste  of  economic  power  and  human  energy,  should 
stand  for  ever  as  the  final  word  which  rational  beings  have  to  say  upon 
their  industrial  organisation. 

"There  must  be  another  stage  ahead  of  us  less  marked  by  failure, 
less  chaotic,  better  organised :  and  the  question  is,  how  are  we  to  move 
into  it?  It  appears  to  be  the  special  task  of  the  twentieth  century  to 
discover  a  means  of  co-ordinating  the  various  social  functions  so  that 
the  whole  community  may  enjoy  robust  health,  and  its  various  organs 
share  adequately  in  that  health.  This  is  nothing  else  than  the  aim  of 
Socialism." 

That  next  stage  and  the  steps  towards  it,  following  what  is 
conceived  to  be  the  upward  path  of  the  race,  are  sketched  in  this 
book.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  idea 
of  organic  evolution  has  penetrated  into  most  spheres  of  thought. 
Here  is  a  most  interesting  example  of  its  influence  upon  a  school 
of  thought  which  used  sometimes  to  be  fatally  lacking  in  the 
sense  of  organic  unity.  61 
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Multiple  Personality :  An  Experimental  Investigation  into  the  Nature 
of  Human  Individuality.  By  Boris  Sidis,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and 
Simon  P.  Goodhart,  Pb.'B.,  M.D.  London:  Sidney  Appleton. 
1905. 

ILTHOUGH  the  science  of  Psychology  is  being 
increasingly  pursued  in  England,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  has  as  yet  received  its  rightful  place  in  our 
university  schemes  of  study,  or  that  there  is  any  wide 
and  constant  public  deeply  interested  in  it.  Its  position 
is  largely  analogous  to  that  of  Sociology  or  of  Geography.  Like 
them  it  is  hardly  within  the  field  of  vision  of  our  educational 
authorities ;  or,  if  so,  then  as  a  part  of  something  else  and  there- 
fore subordinate,  deprived  of  individual  life  and  growth.  The 
anatomy  and  the  physiology  of  the  brain  have  their  place  in  our 
medical  curriculum ;  but  the  scientific  study  of  mental  processes  is 
largely  neglected.  Experimental  methods  analogous  to  those 
pursued  in  the  investigation  of  the  physiology  of  plants  and 
animals  as  distinct  from  the  investigation  of  their  structure,  have 
not  been  sufficiently  applied  to  psychology  ;  and  thus,  so  far  as 
regards  the  study  of  the  functioning  of  mental  life,  a  process  has 
been  at  work  similar  to  that  which  made  botany  and  zoology  the 
sterile  studies  they  still  so  frequently  are. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  increasing  body  of  psychological  litera- 
ture "consumed"  annually  in  England;  and,  following  the  general 
tendency  of  more  material  things,  the  imports  of  it  greatly  exceed 
the  exports.  This  we  take,  on  the  whole,  as  a  healthy  sign.  It 
betrays  our  backward  state,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  points  also  to  our 
strengthened  desire  to  learn  ;  and  soon,  perhaps,  we  shall  have 
chairs  filled  by  live  psychologists,  and  even  our  courses  on  litera- 
ture and  art  (where  these  latter  are  to  be  found)  influenced  deeply 
by  this  all-important  aid  to  the  right  interpretation  of  these  per- 
manent interests  and  activities  of  man. 

If  that  part  of  psychology  which  treats  of  mental  disorders  is 
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in  a  somewhat  better  condition  than  the  science  as  a  whole,  it  can 
only  be  because  of  the  great  increase  in  lunacy,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  signs  of  our  time; — or,  as  that  increase  is  contested, 
let  us  say  because  of  the  increased  care  and  attention  we  now 
readily  bestow  upon  the  physically  or  the  mentally  afflicted.  Any 
work  which  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature,  processes 
and  possible  care  of  mental  disorders,  contributes  necessarily  to 
our  knowledge  of  much  of  the  whole  social  problem  that  exercises 
the  thought  and  action  of  the  world  to-day.  With  the  advance 
of  psycho-pathology,  not  only  the  better  organisation  of  our  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  is  bound  up,  but  also,  and  perhaps  still  more — 
for  here  there  is  greater  hope  of  good  results  from  its  application — 
of  our  treatment  of  criminals.  The  great  and  needed  reform  of 
prison  methods  will  result,  not  from  a  moral  crusade,  but  mainly 
from  the  advance  of  the  science  of  psychology. 

The  Multiple  'Personality  of  Drs.  Sidis  and  Goodhart  should 
appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  mental  phenomena, 
for  though  its  particular  appeal  is  to  those  whose  special  study  is 
psycho-pathology,  it  contains  facts,  criticisms  and  suggestions 
of  value  and  interest  to  psychologists  in  general  and  even  to 
unscientific  readers. 

Parts  I.  and  III.  of  the  work — on  "  Personality  "  and  "  Con- 
sciousness and  Multiple  Personality  " — are  by  Dr.  Sidis  ;  Part  II. 
— on  "  Double  Personality,  or  the  Hanna  Case  " — is  by  Dr.  Sidis 
and  Dr.  Goodhart.  Part  II.  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
contribution  made  by  the  book.  It  contains,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  most  complete  and  detailed  account  of  a  case  of  double  person- 
ality that  has  yet  been  given  by  any  authoritative  writer.  As  such, 
it  is  of  great  scientific  value,  for  the  authenticated  cases  of  double 
and  multiple  personality  are  but  few,  and  no  other  case  has  been 
observed  with  the  constant  attention  or  described  with  the  minute- 
ness of  detail  which  impress  us  here.  The  authors  claim  with 
justice  that  "  the  Hanna  case  .  .  .  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
case  of  complete  amnesia  and  double  consciousness  which  has  been 
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under   direct  personal  observation  as  well  as  under  experimental 
control." 

The  case  is,  briefly,  that  of  a  young  /imerican  clergyman, 
named  Thomas  Carson  Hanna,  who  met  with  an  accident  while 
driving  in  the  Spring  of  1897.  When  he  recovered  consciousness, 
he  was  found  to  be  destitute  of  all  recollection  of  his  life  previous 
to  the  accident  ;  and  destitute,  also,  of  all  intelligence — reduced 
to  the  helpless  condition  of  a  new-born  child  :  scarcely  even, 
therefore,  a  new  personality.  The  story  of  the  ensuing  months 
during  which  his  normal  personality  was  obscured,  is  clearly  and 
vividly  told.  It  throws  light  not  only  upon  the  problems  of 
multiple  personality,  but  also  upon  those  of  child  psychology,  for 
his  condition  was  not  one  of  sheer  mental  derangement  and 
ignorance  which  permitted  of  no  growth,  but  one  in  which  mental 
growth  was  continuous  and  rapid. 

"Although  Mr.  Hanna  was  mentally  blind  and  had  lost  all  know- 
ledge formerly  possessed,  both  in  relation  to  the  external  and  internal 
world  ;  although  he  was  mentally  reduced  to  a  state  of  infancy,  strange 
to  say,  his  intelligence  remained  intact.  His  curiosity  for  acquiring 
knowledge  was  keener  than  ever,  and  the  use  made  of  his  acquisitions 
was  truly  astonishing.  His  faculty  of  judgment,  his  power  of  reasoning 
were  as  sound  and  vigorous  as  ever.  The  content  of  knowledge  seemed 
to  have  been  lost,  but  the  form  of  knowledge  remained  as  active  as 
before  the  accident,  and  was  perhaps  even  more  precise  and  definite." 

Of  the  reasoning  which  Drs.  Sidis  and  Goodhart  employed  in 
their  diagnosis  of  the  case,  of  the  general  principles  of  psycho- 
pathology  upon  which  their  diagnosis  and  their  experiments  were 
based  and  a  cure  ultimately  effected,  we  have  not  space  to  speak. 
These  are  all  fully  set  out  in  the  three  separate  parts  of  the  book  ; 
and  our  purpose  in  this  brief  review  is  rather  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  a  science  which  is  woefully  neglected  by  us, 
but  which  becomes  of  increasing  importance  in  these  days  of  com- 
plex life.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  starting-point  ot  the  cure  was 
the  recognition  that 
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"  Personalities  which  for  the  time  being  seem  to  disappear  from  the 
spheres  of  mental  activity  are  really  present  subconsciously.  Still,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  they  may  be  regarded  as  absent  from  the  con- 
sciousness which  is  in  active  relation  with  the  external  environment. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  the  case  of  functionally 
dissociated  systems  subconsciously  present,  to  stimulate  them  as  often 
as  possible  and  draw  them  from  their  inactive  obscurity  to  the  upper 
regions  of  daylight  consciousness ;  to  bring  them  into  direct  relations 
with  the  conditions  of  the  external  environment     .      .      ." 

and  that  the  cure  was  effected  by  stimulating  the  subconscious 
primary  personality,  bringing  it  to  the  surface  as  frequently  as 
possible,  and  finally  merging  the  two  personalities  into  one. 

We  strongly  commend  Dr.  Sidis  and  Dr.  Goodhart's  book  to 
our  readers.  Those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  psycho- 
pathology  will  find  in  the  account  and  the  analysis  of  the  Hanna 
case  matter  of  first-rate  importance ;  and  those  who  have  not  yet 
gone  far  in  the  study  of  this  all-important  subject  may  be  induced 
by  this  book  to  make  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  classic 
works  of  Kraepelin  and  Janet. 
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war,  It    is   seldom    that    history    has   presented    such   a 

and  peace.  combination  of  events  of  world-wide  importance 
as  is  presented  by  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  the  present 
revolution  in  European  Russia.  The  former  is  likely  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Asia  and  of  Oriental  and  Occidental 
relations,  and  the  latter  an  equally  new  era  in  the  political  and, 
still  more,  in  the  social,  history  of  Europe.  The  significance  of 
the  former  is  not  merely  that  which  we  attach  to  a  great  readjust- 
ment of  the  balance  of  power,  nor  even  because  it  is  the  first  war 
in  which  an  eastern  people  has  overthrown  a  great  western  power 
within  the  continent  of  Asia  ;  but  rather  because  it  is  a  witness 
to  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  combination  of  Oriental  and 
Occidental  ideals  and  methods,  and  a  sign  that,  ere  long,  we  shall 
perhaps  see  a  great  renaissance  of  the  peoples  of  the  Ancient  East. 

The  Orient  is  not  dead.  Something  of  the  vital  spirit  of  the 
ancient  religions,  with  their  incomparable  social  and  ethical  import,_ 
has  persisted  through  all  her  internal  changes  and  decline  ;  and  it 
we  would  but  throw  off  our  imperial  pride,  and  search  for  what  is 
beneath  the  political  and  social  systems  that  we  and  other  nations 
of  the  west  have  imposed  upon  her,  we  should  find  that  she  is  still 
quick  with  the  wonderful  and  humanising  spirit  of  her  immemorial 
past,  far  nearer  than  we  to  the  ultimate  springs  and  issues  of  lite, 
and  fitted,  therefore,  again  to  take  her  rightful  place  in  the  regen- 
eration of  humanity.  Before  this  can  be  accomplished,  there 
must,  of  course,  be  a  reawakening  of  national  spirit  throughout 
the  continent,  a  deep  appreciation  not  only  of  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  past,  but,  still  more,  of  the  changed  conditions  ot 
the  present  ;  there  must,  indeed,  be  a  movement  throughout  the 
continent  of  Asia  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  has  made  the 
Japan  of  our  day.  We  cannot — even  though  we  would — hope 
for  a  movement  so  rapid,  for  the  geographical  conditions  of  Japan 
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and  her  immunity  from  western  conquest  have  given  her  an 
advantage  such  as  no  other  Asiatic  people  possess.  But  the 
evolution  of  Japan  is  there  as  an  example — or,  rather,  as  an  indi- 
cation, for  Japan  has  lost  much  through  the  rapidity  of  the  process 
— as  a  proof  that  the  renaissance  of  Asia  is  bound  up  with  her 
wise  combination  of  the  essential  spirits  of  East  and  West.  There 
are  significant  signs  in  India  and  China  that  such  a  strengthening 
and  regenerating  process  is  at  work.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  Japan 
to  aid  this  process  ;  and,  in  aiding  it,  she  will  confer  a  boon  not 
only  upon  Asia  but  upon  the  world  at  large.  If  anything  seems 
clear  and  beyond  doubt  to  us,  it  is  that  much  of  the  best  thought 
of  our  time  in  both  Europe  and  Asia  is  tending,  even  though 
perhaps  all  too  unconsciously,  towards  a  deeper  and  clearer  under- 
standing of  both  East  and  West ;  that  it  is  more  and  more  clearly 
and  deeply  realised  that  each  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and 
that  something  of  both — the  relative  proportions  must,  obviously, 
vary  according  to  conditions  of  time,  race,  and  geographical 
position — is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  individual,  of  the 
nation,  and  of  the  race  as  a  whole. 

The  revolution  in  Russia  may  be  closely  bound  up  with  this 
movement.  Leaving  aside  all  considerations  upon  the  results 
which  that  revolution  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  future  of  Russia 
as  a  separate  power,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  it  is  likely  to  exer- 
cise a  disintegrating  influence  upon  imperialism  and  upon  the 
current  economic  system.  Such  an  influence  is  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  Europe  towards  permanent  peace,  and  equally  necessary 
to  that  regeneration  of  Asia  and  that  harmony  of  East  and  West 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Imperialism  and  the  aggressive 
commercialism  which  largely  induces  it  and,  in  modern  times,  has 
always  accompanied  it,  are  the  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  inter- 
national and  inter-continental  understanding  and  peace.  They 
are  also  the  main  obstacles  to  a  full  measure  of  healthy  individual 
and  social  life  and  freedom  and  comfort  among  peoples.  Any 
movement,  therefore,  which  tends,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  weaken 
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their  despotism,  to  humanise  them  or  substitute  something  better 
in  their  place,  is  a  movement  making  for  the  progress  and  the 
peace  of  the  race. 

The  present  political  significance  of  these  two  great  events  is 
obvious  to  all,  and  it  is  the  more  important  for  immediate  con- 
sideration ;  but  this  larger  view  of  their  ultimate  issue  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  optimistic  and  premature  though  it  may  seem. 


the  children    Between  the  years  1889  and  1904  or  thereabouts, 

OF  DUNDEE.  J  *  /  r       .  .  . 

there  were  born,  in  240  different  families  in 
Dundee,  885  children  in  all.  Of  these,  462  died  before  they 
were  a  year  old,  54  more  before  they  were  five  years  old,  4  more 
between  five  and  fifteen;  365  are  not  yet  dead,  or  were  not  yet 
dead  at  the  end  of  1904. 

Of  course,  these  figures,  from  the  recent  Report  of  the  Dundee 
Social  Union,*do  not  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  whole  of  Dundee. 
The  families  to  which  they  refer  are  families  selected  on  the  ground 
that  in  each  of  them  there  had  been  a  case  of  infant  mortality  in 
the  last  six  months.  Those  who  can  take  real  comfort  in  this 
thought  or  feel  that  the  figures  are  for  that  reason  any  less 
horrible,  may  turn  to  another  table,  and  learn  that  in  over  4,000 
families  in  typical  districts  of  the  town  not  less  than  7,492  children, 
out  of  20,095  born  in  all,  died  before  reaching  fifteen.  Or  they 
may  turn  to  the  following  table,  including  the  figures  first  given 
with  others  : — 


Group  I. — 363  Families 

Percentage 
Group  II. — 156  Families 

Percentage 

*     Report  on    Housing   and    Industrial   Conditions  in   Dundee,  by  the   Dundee   Social   Union. 
(John  Leng  Sc  Co.,  Bank  Street,  Dundee,  1905.      1  6.) 
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Total 

Dead 

Dead 

Children 

Living. 

under  1  5 

under  1 

Born. 

years  of  age. 

year  of  age, 

M93 

711 

682 

582 

51 

49 

41*8 

759 

502 

66-i 

257 
33'8 

213 
28 

NOTES. 

The  real  significance  of  this  table  comes  out  when  we  learn  the 
distinction  between  the  two  groups.  In  the  first  are  all  the 
mothers  who  went  out  to  work  after  marriage ;  in  the  second  all 
the  mothers  who  went  out  to  work  only  before  marriage  or  not 
at  all.  The  difference  between  the  49  per  cent,  dead  in  the  first 
case,  and  the  33-8  per  cent,  dead  in  the  second,  carries  its  own 
moral. 

We  can  go  a  little  further  into  investigating  the  causes  and 
nature  of  this  appalling  slaughter.  "  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  Dundee  death  rate  ...  is  the  proportion 
of  deaths  due  to  gastric  conditions.  This  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  climate,  which  is  favourable  rather  than  the  reverse,  and 
the  underlying  cause,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  undoubtedly 
improper  reeding.  It  is  common  for  the  mother  to  return  to 
work  within  a  short  period  of  the  child's  birth,  and  it  is  thus 
deprived  of  its  natural  wholesome  food."  The  baby  is  put  out 
to  nurse,  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  an  old  woman,  or  an  old 
couple,  whose  chief  qualification  for  the  charge  is  that  they  are 
unfit  to  do  anything  else.  The  entry  on  the  housing  inquiry 
schedules  of  the  Dundee  Social  Union  "  couple  past  work,  unable 
to  look  after  house,  which  is  very  dirty;  they  keep  a  baby,"  is 
significant  and  typical.  The  baby  appears  in  the  result  to  be  fed 
upon  anything  that  comes  handy. 

One  more  quotation  from  the  Report  which  we  are  considering 
completes  the  picture.  "  We  understand  that  some  manufacturers 
regard  the  work  of  married  women  as  indispensable,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  experienced  workers,  stronger  than  girls  and  more 
responsible.  ...  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  only 
firm  of  employers  in  Dundee  who,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  make  it 
a  principle  not  to  employ  married  women's  labour,  turn  out  a 
class  of  work  requiring  special  skill."  Is  not  the  first  need  of  our 
time  a  little  more  imagination,  to  make  us  see  what  might  be  as 
vividly  as  what  is,  and  help  us  to  dispense  with  the  word  "  indis- 
pensable" in  relation  to  misery  and  degradation  and  waste  of  life  ? 
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The  chapter  on  "  Women's  Labour  and  Infant  Mortality," 
from  which  these  quotations  come,  is,  together  with  the  results 
of  the  Medical  Inspection  of  Schoolchildren  (already  published 
separately),  the  most  striking  part  of  the  Dundee  Report.  There 
are  also  chapters  on  Housing  Conditions,  on  Family  Income  and 
Expenditure,  and  on  Employment  and  Wages,  which  repeat  the 
tale  of  overcrowding,  deficient  sanitation  and  underfeeding  that 
has  come  from  every  other  city  or  town  investigated.  It  is  in 
the  ruin  of  children's  lives  before  birth  and  after,  that  Dundee 
takes  first  place. 

W.  H.  B. 
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A  SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CHILDHOOD 
AND  ADOLESCENCE. 

[Note. — This  is  the  fourth  portion  of  a  list  which  for  the  present  will  appear 
quarterly,  with  a  view  later  to  detailed  classification  for  separate  publication. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  attempt  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  subjects  in  question, 
but  to  submit  a  selected  list  of  books  for  the  help  and  guidance  of  those 
engaged  in  education  and  other  work  amongst  the  young,  or  of  students  of  these 
subjects.  We  invite  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  order  that  the  list  may,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  fairly  representative  of  those  works  which  have  proved  useful  in 
practice.] 

BOWEN,  HON.  AND   REV.  W.  E.         EDWARD   BOWEN  :    A  MEMOIR. 

Longmans.      12/6  net. 

Bowen's  own  writings  are  collected  here  for  the  first  time,  and  deserve 
special  attention.  They  show  a  rare  and  brilliant  personality,  and  are 
most  suggestive.  Bowen  never  adopted  catch  phrases.  "  '  It  is  only 
cowards  who  tell  lies.'  'No,'  says  Bowen,  'boys  will  not  believe 
that  if  they  are  wise.  They  know  only  too  well  that,  while  fear  leads 
to  some  crimes  of  falsehood,  it  is  more  often  the  timorous  who  confess 
and  the  bold  bad  boys  who  venture  on  the  lie ;  and  those  are  the 
worse  lies  that  are  told.'"  "  'Think  much  of  your  past  faults,'  says  a 
certain  type  of  schoolmaster.  'Think  of  any  other  mortal  thing  in 
preference,'  a  healthy  boy's  nature  would  reply."  "  'Before  giving  your 
friendship  to  a  schoolfellow,  test  and  probe  his  moral  worth,  and  select 
your  friends  among  those  only  who  are  good.'  'That  advice  fell,  I 
trust,  unheeded.  The  quality  of  friendship  is  not  strained  ;  and  the 
boy  knows  something  of  the  Gospels.'  " 

The  essay  on  teaching  by  means  of  Grammar  shows  most  clearly 
Bowen's  ruling  principle. 

CROSBY,  E.   H.         TOLSTOY  AS  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 
London,  A.  C.  Fifield.      1904.     6ci.  paper,  is.  cloth. 

Tolstoy  founded  his  village  school  in  1862,  and  in  conducting  it 
matured  many  of  his  views :  his  methods  were  highly  original  and 
experimental.  The  book  contains  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
school  at  Yasnaia  Poliana,  with  much  additional  matter  of  great  value. 
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DARROCH,  A.,  M.A.  HERBART  :    A  CRITICISM. 

Longmans.     1904.     2/6  net. 

A  criticism  of  the  Herbartian  theory  of  education  written  in  technical 
language.  The  author  concludes  that  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  the 
Herbartian  school  is  the  emphasis  which  it  lays  upon  instruction,  seeing 
that  it  is  the  ends  or  purposes  of  life  which  determine  and  organize 
our  experience. 

DAVIDSON,  THOMAS.         ARISTOTLE  AND  ANCIENT   EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS. 

London,  Heinemann.      1892.      5'-. 

A  masterly  sketch  of  Greek  education,  with  a  clear  view  of  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  under  which  the  Greek  example  is  helpful 
now.  The  quotations,  translated,  at  the  heads  of  the  chapters,  give  a 
good  notion  of  what  the  Greeks  themselves  said  and  thought  about 
education.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  give  the  series  to  which 
this  volume  belongs  a  sounder  foundation. 

DAVIDSON,      THOMAS.  ROUSSEAU      AND      EDUCATION      ACCORDING      TO 

NATURE. 

London,  Heinemann.   1898.   5-. 

"In  my  volume  on  Aristotle  I  tried  to  give  an  account  of  ancient, 
classical,  and  social  education  :  in  this  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  modern, 
romantic,  and  unsocial  education."  The  task  is  achieved  with  that 
combination  of  exact  knowledge,  rare  freedom  of  thought,  and  sure 
grip  of  an  educational  democratic  ideal,  which  distinguishes  Dr. 
Davidson. 

The    word    "unsocial,"   in    the    above    quotation,    indicates    where 
Dr.  Davidson  passes  stern  judgment  upon  Rousseau. 

DE  GARMO   (PROFESSOR   C).         INTEREST  AND   EDUCATION. 

Macmillan  and  Co.     4/6  net. 

This  book  discusses  many  problems  of  school  life,  and  pleads  especially 
for  interest  in  education  and  the  development  of  the  emotional 
activities.  The  author  suggests  many  methods  by  which  the  interest 
of  children  can  be  aroused. 

GRAHAME,  KENNETH.  DREAM   DAYS. 

London,  John  Lane.      189X.      36. 

Companion  volume  to  The  Golden  Age  ;  and  a  worthy  companion. 
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GRAHAME,  KENNETH.         THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

London,  John  Lane.      1898.     3/6. 

These  studies  of  childhood  show  unusual  insight  and  rare  literary 
charm.  In  them  the  man's  mind  interprets  the  child's  along  the 
avenues  of  memory,  and  sees  with  the  child's  eyes  again.  The 
humour  which  is  of  the  essence  of  all  such  work,  is  in  Mr.  Grahame 
very  delicate  and  arch.     Altogether  a  most  delightful  book. 

HAYWARD,  F.   H.,  D.LITT.,   M.A.     THE    REFORM    OF   MORAL    AND    BIBLICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Sonnenschein.     4/6. 

A  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  Biblical  and  moral  teaching  in  schools. 
The  attack  is  principally  directed  against  elementary  schools  and  the 
syllabuses  of  so-called  religious  instruction.  The  writer  lays  great 
stress  upon  regular,  moral  and  ethical  lessons,  and  insists  that  virtue 
can  be  taught,  and  that  English  morals  are  declining  for  the  lack  of 
such  teaching.  He  does  not  wish  to  discard  Biblical  instruction  but 
to  organise  it  carefully  with  a  special  view  to  moral  lessons,  and  to 
supplement  it,  where  necessary,  by  the  use  of  lessons  from  secular 
sources. 

HUGHES,    THE    REV.    THOMAS,    S.J.         LOYOLA    AND    THE     EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM  OF  THE  JESUITS. 
London,  Heinemann.     1892.     5/-. 

Valuable  as  a  historical  account  or  the  educational  activities  of  the 
Order  ;  and  for  its  full  and  careful  summary  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum, 
their  curriculum.     Not  so  strong  upon  the  critical  or  apologetic  side. 

JAMES,    WILLIAM.         TALKS    TO    TEACHERS    ON     PSYCHOLOGY;     AND    TO 
STUDENTS  ON   SOME  OF  LIFE'S  IDEALS. 

London,  Longmans.     1899.     4/6. 

These  talks  "contain  a  minimum  of  what  is  deemed  'scientific'  in 
psychology,  and  are  practical  and  popular  in  the  extreme."  Perhaps 
there  is  no  better  introduction  to  psychology  for  the  ordinary  reader  : 
not  because  the  treatment  is  graded  and  systematic,  but  because  it  is 
living.  The  style  is  very  interesting  :  the  author  is  one  of  the  few 
stylists  among  psychologists.  Philosophical  readers  know  what  to 
expect  :  they  have  probably  already  decided  whether  or  not  they  can 
accept  Professor  James'  individualistic  philosophy.  But  these  ultimate 
questions  will  not  affect  the  beginner,  who  will  find  the  treatment  of 
such  vital  matters  as  Habit,  Interest,  Will,  Memory  very  helpful. 
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LEIGHTON,  ROBERT  L.         THE  BOY  AND  HIS  SCHOOL. 

London,  John  Murray.      1905. 

An  essay  marked  by  much  wisdom.  In  the  earlier  part,  the  author 
insists  upon  the  influence  of  environment,  and  disputes  the  assumption 
so  often  made  in  educational  discussion  that  something  like  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  total  effect  is  caused  by  this  or  that  subject  being  chosen 
for  teaching.  The  good  results  of  any  subject  may  be  counteracted 
bv  unfavourable  environment. 

1'he  book  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  secondary  school. 

MASON,  CHARLOTTE   M.         HOME  EDUCATION. 

PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 
SCHOOL   EDUCATION. 
OURSELVES. 

Home  Education  Series. 

London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ld.      1905.      36  each  net. 

These  four  books  have  a  considerable  value,  since  they  are  evidently 
the  result  of  the  patient  study  of  many  years.  In  her  introduction 
the  author  points  out  that  we  have  no  unifying  principle  in  education, 
no  definite  aim,  and  these  books  are  an  attempt  towards  expressing  a 
philosophy  of  education.  They  are  thoughtful,  stimulating,  and 
suggestive,  and  are  of  special  value  to  parents,  for  they  present  to 
them  the  subject  of  the  education  of  children  as  a  whole  and  press 
the  point  of  personal  responsibility.  The  books  enter  into  minute 
detail  and  naturally  provoke  criticism  in  part. 

PINLOCHE,    PROFESSOR    A.       PESTALOZZI    AND    THE    FOUNDATION    OF    THE 
MODERN   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

London,  Heincmann.      1902.      5/-. 

The  most  convenient  and  reliable  account  of  Pestalozzi  and  his  work. 
The  subject  of  the  latter  part  of  the  title  is  hardly  touched,  and 
practically  confined  to  Germany,  as  the  only  country  where  Pestalozzi's 
method  directly  influenced  the  national  system.  The  second  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  very  full  quotations  (with  references)  from 
Pestalozzi,  arranged  to  illustrate  his  leading  ideas — a  most  valuable 
summary,  though  not  very  well  arranged. 
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No.  34.     Vol.  IX. 


April,  1906. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  BOYS. 

By  J.  L.  Paton. 

jE  have  had  elaborate  studies  of  Shakespeare's  heroes 
and  Shakespeare's  heroines,  of  his  fools  and  of 
his  villains  : — the  Shakespearean  ghost  and  the  pre- 
Shakespearean  ghost  have,  I  doubt  not,  supplied  a 
degree  to  some  meritorious  and  spectacled  German  : 
possibly  someone,  though  I  do  not  know  it,  has  attempted  a  special 
study  of  Shakespeare's  children,  and  a  study  of  Shakespeare's 
children  means  a  study  of  his  boys,  for  there  are  scarcely  any  little 
girls.  What  the  reason  may  be  for  there  being  no  girls  I  find  it  hard 
to  say.  I  will  not  suggest  that  they  are  less  interesting,  that  is, 
dramatically  speaking  less  interesting,  because  I  understand  that 
Alice  in  Wonderland  has  been  dramatised  with  conspicuous  success, 
and  certainly  in  modern  fiction,  beginning  with  Little  Nell,  little 
girls  are  some  of  the  most  fascinating  characters.  I  he  real  reason 
must  be  different  and  is  probably  the  outcome  of  circumstances,  not 
of  anv  deep-lying  psychological  motive.  The  proportion  of  female 
characters  is  small  throughout  in  Shakespeare,  as  was  bound  to  be 
the  case  when  all  the  actors  were  male.  It  was  not  easy,  I  expect, 
to   get  young  men  to  make  up  well  as  Hermione,   Beatrice,   or 
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Perdita  :  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  get  boys  who  would 
act  tolerably  such  parts  as  Little  Nell  or  Alice  through  the  Looking 
Glass,  for  though  girls  will  readily  act  the  part  of  boys,  no  self- 
respecting  boy  will  ever  act  the  part  of  a  girl. 

Confining  therefore  our  attention  to  the  boys,  we  find  of  course 
that  they  are  very  minor  and  unimportant  personages.  The 
study  of  the  boys  ot  Shakespeare  is  a  study  of  background,  but 
no  part  of  a  great  artist's  work  is  scamped  or  slurred,  and  a  study 
of  background  often  helps  to  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
more  prominent  characters.  Even  the  slightest  hints  of  a  master 
give  glimpses  into  "  mysteries  both  high  and  sweet  and  terrible." 
The  very  presence  ot  children  at  all  shows  the  completeness  of 
Shakespeare's  world.  There  are  no  children  in  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw's  plays. 

There  is  a  remarkable  freshness  about  Shakespeare's  boys  and 
his  pictures  ot  childlife.  His  own  boyhood  must  have  lived  clear 
and  vivid  in  his  memory,  and  the  tact  that  he  was  the  father 
of  two  children  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  before  he  went  to 
London,  kept  his  imagination  in  touch  with  childhood.  The 
Greeks,  said  the  old  oracle,  are  always  boys,  and  Shakespeare  too 
was  of  the  Greeks ;  his  youth  perpetually  renewed  itself.  There 
was  no  friendship  like  "schooldays'  friendship." 

"  We  were  as  tvvinn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk  i'  the  sun 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other:   whai  we  chang'd 
Was  innocence  for  innocence;   we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  no,  nor  dream'd 
That  any  did." 

If  his  own  boyhood  days  were  happy,  it  was  certainly  not  the 
fault  of  his  schoolmasters.  The  merriness  of  merry  England 
began  in  those  days  outside  the  schoolhouse.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  still  survived  the  old  rule  of  the  monastic  schools 
that  no  one  except  the  abbot,  prior,  or  precentor  was  to  smile  at 
the  boys,  but  the  hard  gloomy  spirit  of  that  enactment  was 
deemed  essential  in    those  days  to  sound  education,  and 
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"Qui,  quae,  quod, 
Fetch  me  the  rod  " 

was  the  common  experience  of  all  who  underwent  it. 

Accordingly  Shakespeare's  allusions  to  school  life  are  somewhat 
doleful.     We  all  know 

"The  whining  schoolboy  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school." 

When  the  lover  does  not  sigh  like  a  furnace,  he  sighs  "  like 
a  schoolboy  that  hath  lost  his  ABC "  and  fears  the  coming 
retribution.      This  passage  too  is  eloquent : 

"Love  goes  toward  love,  as  schoolboys  from  their  books, 
But  love  from  love  toward  school  with  heavy  looks." 

The  schoolmasters,  who  made  the  schools  into  places  of  torture, 
are  detestable  persons.  As  Shakespeare  revenged  himself  on  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  by  his  picture  of  Justice  Shallow,  so  in  Holofernes  he 
revenged  himself  on  the  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of 
Stratford,  "under  whose  ferule"  he  was  trained.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion which  makes  out  that  Shakespeare  himself  tried  his  hand  at 
schoolmastering ;  if  that  tradition  is  true,  he  was  certainly  never 
more  than  a  pupil  teacher,  and  at  the  ripe  age  of  fourteen  had 
made  up  his  mind  against  it.  In  any  case,  the  schoolmasters  of 
Shakespeare  do  not  concern  us  at  present :  they  will  furnish  one  of 
the  blackest  chapters  in  the  treatise  on  Shakespeare's  villains  ; 
most  of  these  villains  have  great  qualities  and  noble  natures,  but 
the  schoolmasters  will  need  separate  treatment  from  them  and  the 
title  of  their  particular  chapter  will  be  "  Vice  without  Greatness." 

Outside  school  boys  are  treated  kindly  enough.  I  think  there 
is  only  one  instance  in  Shakespeare  of  cruelty  to  a  boy  ;  even 
amid  the  bloodreek  of  Titus  Andronicus,  where  all  the  characters 
male  and  female  save  four  are  either  cruelly  maimed  or  cruelly 
put  to  death,  no  sort  of  cruelty  is  either  practised  or  threatened 
on  the  boy  Lucius. 
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There  could  be  nothing  more  thoughtful  than  Brutus'  treatment 
of  his  young  pageboy,  Lucius,  who  seems  to  be  the  only  person  in 
all  Rome  free  from  restive  discontent,  and  free  from  discontent 
precisely  because  he  has  such  a  master. 

"  Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so  ; 

I  put  it  in  this  pocket  of  my  gown." 
Lucius.       "I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  to  mc." 
Brutus.     "  Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  forgetful. 

Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile, 

And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two?" 
Lucius.       "Ay,  my  lord,  an  it  please  ye." 
Brutus.  "  It  does,  my  boy; 

I  trouble  thee  too  much  but  thou  art  willing." 
Lucius.       "  It  is  my  duty,  sir." 
Brutus.      "  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might  ; 

I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest." 
Lucius.       "  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already." 
Brutus.      "  It  is  well  done  ;  and  thou  shall  sleep  again  ; 

I  will  not  hold  thee  long:   if  I  do  live, 

I  will  be  good  to  thee.      [Music  and  a  Song.] 

This  is  a  sleepy  time — O  murd'rous  slumber! 

Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy, 

That  plays  thee  musick  ? — Gentle  knave,  good  night; 

I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 

If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  brcakst  thy  instrument; 

I'll  take  it  from  thee  ;  and,  good  bov,  good  night." 

This  we  may  take  as  typical  of  the  way  that  boys  are  treated  by 
their  seniors  in  Shakespeare,  always  cheerfully,  always  as  persons 
who  have  rights  of  their  own,  and  not  infrequently  with  a  playful 
exaggeration  of  those  rights,  as  though  they  were  much  older  than 
they  are,  mighty  warriors  or  grave-thoughted  statesmen.  It  is  the 
proper  way  to  treat  boys,  that  is  prophetically,  not  as  seniors 
among  children  but  ;is  juniors  among  men.  It  is  what  Arnold 
called  "  the  abridging  of  childhood  " ; — better  any  day  the  premature 
man  than  the  overgrown  child. 

In  this  Lucius  we  have  the  type  of  a  bov  who  stands  apart  from 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  a  point  ot  neutral  colour  in  the  background, 
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a  relief  to  the  eye.  The  current  of  the  great  historical  crisis 
sweeps  past  him  and  leaves  him  untouched.  He  is  like  the 
old  man  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  who  stands  at  the  gate  of  his 
kailyard  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  rides  over  the  English  border  to 
her  death,  and  has  no  other  thought  beyond  his  cabbages,  "  It's  a 
fine  drappin'  mornin'  for  the  kailwort." 

The  other  Lucius  in  Titus  Andronicus  mirrors  in  himself  the 
cold  heartless  bloodlust  of  the  whole  play. 

"  Boy,  what  say  you  ?  thou'lt  do  thy  message,  wilt  thou  not?" 
says  the  grandfather  who  is  plotting  his  revenge. 

"Ay  with  my  dagger  in  their  bosoms,  grandsire." 

The  utterance  of  such  savage  words  by  such  tender  lips  makes 
us  realise  more  than  anything  else  the  passion  of  revenge  ;  we  see 
better  the  grimness  of  it  when  reflected  in  the  purer  medium, 
as  we  see  better  the  grimness  of  some  fortress-dungeon  when 
mirrored  in  the  clear  waters  of  a  Swiss  lake. 

It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  nearly  all  the  boys  in  Shake- 
speare are  in  the  tragedies.  The  presence  of  young  life  throws 
the  pathos  of  tragedy  into  relief,  just  as  the  unstained  innocence 
of  childhood  throws  into  relief  the  black  horror  of  sin  ;  as  the 
white  cascade  throws  into  relief  the  blackness  of  the  surrounding 
rocks.  Such  is  the  part  that  Jim  Hawkins  plays  in  the  story  of 
Treasure  Island,  serving  as  a  foil  to  the  violent  and  ruthless 
doings  of  the  piratical  crew  ;  it  also  elicits  from  that  crew  the 
only  redeeming  touch  of  goodness  which  makes  them  human 
and  believable.  It  is  the  same  with  Paul  Dombey  in  Dombey 
and  Son.  It  is  the  same  in  Macbeth.  The  crowning  villainy  of 
Macbeth  is  his  slaughter  of  Lady  Macduff  and  her  son  ;  the  other 
murders  have  some  purpose  ;  one  can,  if  not  condone,  at  any  rate 
understand  them,  but  this  is  wanton  in  its  cruelty,  it  is  a  piece  of 
sheer  diabolism,  here  if  anywhere  one  feels  "  the  deep  damnation  " 
of  their  taking  off.     What  a  relief  to  the  tension  of  the  play  is  the 
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opening  of  the  scene,  the  second  in  the  fourth  Act.  It  is  said  to 
be  as  a  rule  omitted  in  stage  representations.  That  is  a  pity,  for 
in  it,  as  Prof.  Bradley  points  out,  "we  escape  from  the  oppression 
of  huge  sins  and  sufferings  into  the  presence  of  the  wholesome 
affections  of  unambitious  minds."  The  horror  remains  but  "  the 
sympathies  flow  unchecked."  It  is  a  picture  of  a  bright,  happy- 
natured,  open-hearted  boy,  who  talks  for  the  sake  of  talking,  as 
such  boys  do,  but  is  for  all  that  a  "  sweet  prattler,"  who  is  quite 
ready  to  take  on  his  mother  in  argument,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
justifies  his  own  self-confidence  by  the  way  he  out-argues  her. 
The  word  "  traitor  "  that  was  used  by  Rosse  in  speaking  of  his 
father's  flight  comes  home  to  him.  "  Was  my  father  a  traitor, 
mother"?  Disloyalty  is  a  sin  which  boys  find  it  hard  to  pardon, 
especially  when  the  apparent  cause  is  fear.  His  mother  speaks  of 
his  father  as  a  traitor,  and  he  has  to  accept  it  from  her,  though  he 
endeavours  to  turn  the  edge  with  argument  ;  but  when  the 
murderer  says  "He's  a  traitor,"  at  once  the  boy  is  up  in  arms;  he 
flings  defiance  at  him  and  confronts  the  assassin  boldly.  "  Thou 
liest,  thou  shag-ear'd  villain,"  and  with  those  words  he  meets 
his  death. 

None  of  Shakespeare's  boys  are  cowards  for  there  is  not  an 
ignoble  one  among  them,  nor  is  there  one  who  does  not  show  con- 
siderable confidence  in  himself.  Young  Talbot  in  Henry  Fl,  who 
refuses  to  leave  his  father,  and  dies  fighting  by  his  side  ;  the  young 
Prince  John,  who  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  holds  Percy  himself 
at  the  point  and  lends  mettle  to  all  the  rest, — remind  us  of  many 
a  brave  young  squire  in  FYoissart,  and  Bugler  Dunn  or  the  midship- 
mite  in  later  days.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  they  feel  no  fear 
because  they  express  none.  Shakespeare  knew  quite  well  that  no 
lad  of  mettle  will  own  to  feeling  fear,  the  Page  of  Paris  comes 
as  near  to  it  as  any  boy  of  spirit  is  ever  like  to. 


"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 

Here  in  this  churchyard,  yet  I  will  adventure." 
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The  only  boy  who  talks  of  running  away,  strange  to  say,  is  the 
one  from  whom,  if  there  be  anything  in  heredity,  we  should  least 
expect  it,  the  little  son  of  C.  Marcius  Coriolanus.  He  too  comes 
in  at  the  supreme  moment  of  the  play,  when  the  wife  and  mother 
come  out  from  Rome  to  beg  the  vindictive  conqueror  to  forego 
his  fierce  revenge  and  spare  his  native  land.  The  lad  goes  with 
them. 

"  This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have, 
But  kneels  and  holds  up  hands  for  fellowship, 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny  it." 

"  My  young  boy 
Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  Nature  cries,  Deny  not." 

The  fate  of  Rome  trembles  in  the  balance  as  the  struggle  rages 
in  the  strong  soldier's  breast.  Great  Nature  cries  "  Deny  not," 
but  the  sweet  passion  of  revenge  lusteth  against  the  spirit  of 
Nature  and  cries  "  Deny," 

"Never 
Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct;  but  stand 
As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself 
And  knew  no  other  kin." 

But  great  Nature  triumphs,  Coriolanus  capitulates  to  the  loveof 
mother,  wife  and  child,  and  though  in  capitulating  »he  loses  ^his 
life,  he  wins  his  soul. — 

"  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see." 

I  have  mentioned  heredity.  It  has  its  place  in  Shakespeare. 
This  same  little  Marcius  who  says 

"I'll  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I'll  fight," 

is  presented  by  his  grandmother  to  his  father  as 

"A  poor  epitome  of  yours, 
Which,  by  the  interpretation  of  full  time, 
May  show  all  like  yourself." 
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This  lady  visitor,  earlier  in  the  play,  notes  the  spirit  with  which 
he  chases  the  butterfly,  and  the  ferocity  with  which  he  mammocks 
it  ;  the  fond  granny  notes  with  approval  that 

"  He  had  rather  see  the  swords  and  drum  than  look  upon  his 
schoolmaster  " ; 

and  there  is  a  trait  of  his  father's  childhood  doubtless  reproduced 
in  that,  though  this  is  a  common  trait  of  boyhood,  and,  according 
to  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  is  responsible  for  the  popularity  of 
His  Majesty's  navy,  which  apparently  is  due  not  so  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  service  as  the  repulsiveness  of  the  school. 
But  heredity  never  dominates  a  play  in  Shakespeare,  as  it  does  in 
Ibsen  :  we  learn  what  the  father  is  like  from  the  son,  but  the 
transmitted  qualities  are  never  a  fate  which  rigidly  predetermines 
what  the  boy  shall  be  and  do. 

Nothing  touches  us  so  much  as  the  death  of  a  child  ;  what 
makes  the  deepest  religious  impression  on  a  boy  at  school  is  not 
infrequently  the  death  of  a  school-fellow.  And  there  is  nothing 
in  Shakespeare  more  touching  than  the  death  of  Mamillius  and  the 
self-murder  of  Arthur.  The  very  first  scene  of  Winter  s  Tale 
bespeaks  our  affection  for  Mamillius. 

"It  is  a  gallant  child,  one  that  indeed  physicks  the  subject,  makes 
old  hearts  fresh  ;  they  that  went  on  crutches  ere  he  was  born  desire 
yet  their  life  to  see  him  a  man." 

He  is  not  by  any  means  a  milk-and-water  boy,  for  when  his  father 
asks,  "  Wilt  thou  take  eggs  for  money  ?  "  at  once  he  answers 
"  No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight."  Nor  is  he  one  of  those  rare  little 
models  of  primness,  who  always  look  as  if  they  had  come  out  of 
a  bandbox : 

"  What,  hast  smutch'd  thy  nose  ? — 

They  say  it's  a  copy  out  of  mine.      Come,  Captain, 

Wc  must  be  neat." 

(No  one  knows  better  than  a  Manchester  schoolmaster  about  the 
smutching  of  noses.)     Nor  is  it  that  he  is  never  troublesome. 
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"Take  this  boy  to  you,"  says  his  mother,  "he  so  troubles  me, 
'Tis  past  enduring." 

Nothing  is  so  exhausting  as  a  small  boy.  Nor  can  he  stand  the 
lady  who  speaks  to  him  as  if  he  were  a  baby  still.  It  is  a  slight 
sketch,  but  all  that  is  essential  is  there.  Mamillius  is  a  thorough 
boy,  frank,  gallant-hearted,  with  that  blitheness  of  young  life 
about  him  which  "  makes  old  hearts  fresh  "  :  the  shining  hours 
beckon  him  forward,  the  future  is  full  of  promise.  But  his 
father's  cruelty  to  his  mother  blights  his  life  and  breaks  his  heart. 

"  Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother 

He  straight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply  ; 
Fasten'd  and  fix'd  the  shame  on't  in  himself; 
Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 
And  downright  languish'd." 

And  then,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  father  has  declared  the 
oracle  to  be  false  and  defies  the  heavens,  the  servant  comes  with 
the  message  : 

"The  prince,  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed  is  gone." 

It  is  the  turning  point  of  the  play,  that  stroke  clears  the  illusion 
from  Leontes'  soul,  he  sees  his  error  and  repents,  he  has  lost  his 
son,  but  he  has  gained  himself. 

Equally  engaging  and  no  less  sensitive  is  the  character  of  Prince 
Arthur,  "  the  first  creation,"  as  Prof.  Bradley  says,  "in  which 
Shakespeare's  power  of  pathos  showed  itself  mature."  As  with 
Mamillius  so  with  Arthur  : 

"  Nature  and  fortune  joined  to  make  him  great." 

As  with  Mamillius,  his  first  thought  is  for  his  mother, 

"Oh,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief." 

Still  there  is  something  in  Arthur  which  distinguishes  him  from 
the  other  boys  of  Shakespeare,  and  yet  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
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him,  natural,  winsome,  unspoiled,  spontaneous,  affectionate,  con- 
fiding, "  unacquainted  as  yet  with  necessity  "  ;  with  all  the  sweet 
naive  egoism  of  childhood,  a  childhood  "dipped  in  angel 
instincts  "  ; 

"And  all  his  thoughts  as  fair  within  his  eyes 
As  bottom  agates,  seen  to  wave  and  float 
In  crystal  currents  of  clear  morning  seas." 

Like  Mamillius,  though  sensitive,  he  is  brave;  he  does  not 
show  the  same  fight,  but  he  has  the  rarer  bravery  that  meets 
torture  unflinchingly  ;  when  his  eyes  are  to  be  put  out,  he  refuses 
to  be  bound,  brave  like  young  Walter  Tell  who  refused  to  be 
blindfolded,  but  braver  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  father  by  his  side 
to  help  his  nerve. 

"I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone  still. 

For  heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound! 

Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !   drive  these  men  away 

And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ; 

I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 

Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly." 

Though  he  appeals  so  piteously  to  Hubert  against  the  cruel 
blinding  irons,  he  is  not  afraid  to  die;  or,  rather,  he  is  afraid  but 
masters  his  fear.  With  one  short  speech  he  flings  himself  from 
the  battlement  and  dies  with  a  prayer  on  his  lips  and  never  a  word 
of  bitterness  against  those  who  had  wronged  him. 

Arthur  stands  apart  from  and  above  all  other  boys.  He 
inherits  from  his  mother  with  his  high-strung  nature  a  wonderful 
gift  of  utterance  :  he  is  a  master  of  words ;  he  has  also  feeling  as 
well  as  words;   in  him,  at  any  rate,  a  poet  dies  young. 

"The  fire  ib  dead  with  grief, 
Iking  create  for  comfort,  to  be  used 
In  undeserved  extremes:    See  else,  yourself, 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal  ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out, 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head." 
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The  whole  passage  is  full  of  poetic  thought,  but  no  passage 
shows  this  strain  of  his  nature  better  than  his  last  words  as  he 
falls  from  the  battlements, 

**0  me!  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones." 

But  the  paramount  quality  of  Arthur  is  his  affectionate  sensibility 
for  others  and  that  love-hunger  which  always  accompanies  it. 
He  cannot  bear  that  all  this  coil  should  be  made  for  him,  he 
would  rather  be  low  laid  in  his  grave ;  he  checks  his  mother's 
satire,  for  satire  always  jars  on  an  affectionate  nature ;  he  has 
soothed  Hubert's  headache  with  his  handkerchief,  and  he  could 
almost  wish  Hubert  were  "  a  little  sick "  that  he  might  sit  all 
night  and  watch  with  him — 

"  So  you  would  love  me,  Hubert." 

The  manhood  of  Hubert  is  no  more  proof  against  such  appeals 
than  the  manhood  of  Coriolanus  ;  but  the  villainy  of  John  persists 
where  Hubert  has  yielded,  and,  like  the  villainy  of  Macbeth,  reaches 
its  climax  in  the  murder  of  a  child.  And  here  again,  as  in 
Winter  s  Tale,  the  death  of  the  boy  is  the  turning  point  of  the 
play.  Men  who  are  touched  by  nothing  else  are  touched  by  the 
death  of  a  child.  Salisbury  and  the  other  Lords  are  "  stifled  with 
this  smell  of  sin,"  even  the  Bastard  is  moved,  and  there  and  then 
above  the  "ruins  of  his  sweet  life,"  they  vow  to  turn  their  arms 
against  their  brutal  sovereign.  As  quaint  John  Bunyan  hath  it, 
"  heaven,  like  earthly  princes,  when  it  threatens  war,  always  calls 
home  its  ambassadors." 

Two  other  tragic  boyish  figures  come  in  Richard  III.  They 
are  full  of  light  prattle,  particularly  the  young  Duke  of  York ; 
again  the  rippling  bright  talk  of  the  boys  provides  the  moment 
of  relief  "when  we  escape  from  the  oppressions  of  huge  sins  and 
sufferings  into  the  presence  of  wholesome  affections,"  and  by  this 
reaction  to  the  normal,  wholesome  human  life  we  are  able  better  to 
measure  and  apprehend  the  fiendishness  of  the  arch-villain  Richard. 
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The  last  scene  of  the  second  Act  and  the  first  scene  of  the  third 
are  full  of  this  unsuspecting  prattle,  for  no  boys  in  Shakespeare 
are  mutes  if  they  can  help  it :  they  like  to  be  heard  as  well  as  seen 
just  as  they  do  in  ordinary  life. 

Young  Edward  is  graver  as  befits  one  to  whom  has  come  so 
early  in  life  the  care  of  high  office ;  he  is  more  amiable  and  will 
not  believe  evil  of  his  Uncles,  whom  the  considerate  Gloucester 
has  obligingly  thrown  into  prison  ;  he  has  an  instinctive  shrinking 
from  the  Tower,  like  Cassandra's  horror  at  entering  the  palace 
of  Agamemnon,  but  as  his  Lord  Protector  advises,  he  will  go,  for  a 
ruler  must  put  state  interest  first  not  personal  predilection.  He  is 
anxious  to  know  about  things  and  reflects  ;  he  is  determined  to  assert 
the  just  rights  of  his  country  or  die  a  soldier  as  he  lived  a  king. 

Little  Richard  is  quicker  and  crisper  in  his  talk  but  plays  more 
on  words  and  the  surface  of  things ;  he  is  as  quick  to  hear  as  to 
speak  ;   "  small  pitchers  have  large  ears." 

"Grandam,  one  night  as  we  did  sit  at  supper, 

My  Uncle  Rivers  talked  how  I  did  grow 

More  than  my  brother;  'Ay,'  quoth  my  Uncle  Gloster, 

'Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace.' 

And  since  methinks  I  would  not  grow  so  fast." 

He  is  quite  vexed  that  he  did  not  score  off  his  Uncle  as  he 
might  have  done  ;  it  is  always  irritating  to  reflect  what  a  clinching 
retort  one  might  have  made  if  one  had  only  thought  of  it  in  time. 

"Now,  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  been  remembered, 

I  could  have  given  my  Uncle's  grace  a  flout, 

To  touch  his  growth  nearer  than  he  touch'd  mine." 

Duchess.    "How,  my  young  York?      I  pr'ychcc  let  me  hear  it." 

York.  "  Marry  they  say  my  Uncle  grew  so  fast 

That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old. 
'Twas  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth, 
Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting  jest." 

There  is  a  personal  flavour  in  this  "score"  which  is  thoroughly 
boyish,  just  as  little   Mamillius  tells  the  court  lady  that  her  nose 
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is  blue  and  the  boy  in  Henry  V  says  the  dying  Falstaffs  feet 
would  be  warmer  if  Bardolph  would  only  put  his  nose  between 
the  sheets  to  do  the  office  of  a  warming  pan.  But  the  gift  of 
smart  retort  is  a  knife  which  cuts  the  owner  more  deeply  than 
anyone  else,  and  it  is  ill  jesting  with  a  man  like  Richard  III. 
The  light  banter  which  he  carries  on  with  his  Uncle  in  the  next 
scene  is  very  cunning  and  apt,  but  when  it  leads  to  a  mock  at 
Richard's  hunchback  and  Richard  cuts  the  conversation  short,  we 
know  that  there  is  trouble  in  the  wind.  Richard  III  is  the  onlv 
person  in  Shakespeare  who  speaks  unkindly  to  boys,  a  proof  of 
his  unique  villainy.  Also  the  fact  that  his  hypocrisy  escapes  their 
detection  shows  quite  as  much  as  his  wooing  of  Anne  what  a 
consummate  actor  he  was  :  the  instinct  of  children  is  not  often  at 
fault  in  detecting  the  foibles  of  their  seniors. 

These  are  the  tragical  characters  among  Shakespeare's  boys ; 
they  are  the  largest  number  and  they  are  the  most  carefully 
drawn.  But  they  do  not  exhaust  the  list ;  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  cakes  and  ale  in  Shakespeare's  world.  There  is  the  boy  in 
Henry  V  to  whom  I  have  alluded ;  he  is  remarkable  for  an 
English  boy ;  he  speaks  French  so  that  a  Frenchman  can  under- 
stand it :  the  name  of  his  teacher  is  not  recorded.  He  is  very 
matter-of-fact  and  non-sentimental.  He  must  have  had  some 
enthusiasm  once  for  the  drums  and  the  colours,  but  it  has  soon 
worn  off;  in  vain  does  Pistol  appeal  to  his  martial  feelings  with 
his  sonar — 

o 

"  Knocks  go  and  come ;  God's  vassals  drop  and  die, 
And  sword  and  shield 
In  bloody  field 
Doth  win  immortal  fame." 

His  only  remark  in  answer  to  that  is,  "  Would  I  were  in  an 
alehouse  in  London ;  I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale 
and  safety."  He  too  has  a  shrewd  wit  and  takes  the  true 
measure  of  his  masters.  He  can  see  through  a  fraud  as  well  as 
most  folk : 
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"  For  Nym, — he  hath  heard  that  men  of  few  words  are  the  best 
men  ;  and  therefore  he  scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  a'  should  be 
thought  a  coward:  but  his  few  bad  words  are  match'd  with  as  few 
good  deeds;  for  a'  never  broke  any  man's  head  but  his  own  ;  and  that 
was  against  a  post  when  he  was  drunk." 

Then  there  is  Moth,  "  a  most  acute  Juvenal,  voluble  and  free  of 
grace,"  "a  pigeon-egg  of  discretion."  He  has  a  quick  wit  as 
well  as  a  sweet  voice,  "a  quick  venew  of  wit  ;  snip,  snap,  quick 
and  home,"  quite  out-classing  in  his  word-play  the  high  fantastic 
Don  Adriano,  while  as  for  the  admiring  Costard,  if  he  had  only 
one  penny  in  the  world,  Moth  should  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread. 
"Young  ravens  must  have  food,"  as  Pistol  hath  it.  Armado  has 
promised  to  study  three  years  with  the  Duke  ;  the  way  in  which 
young  Moth  suggests  that  this  promise  should  be  literally  fulfilled 
is  a  thoroughly  boy-like  piece  of  deception.  "Add  two  to  one, 
that  is  studying  three,  then  put  years  to  the  word  three  and  it  is 
done."  This  literalism  reminds  one  of  the  Shrewsbury  boy  who, 
being  ordered  by  Kennedy  to  write  out  the  Bible,  wrote  out  on  a 
fair  white  sheet  the  words  "  The  Bible,"  and  was  let  off.  Moth 
is  good,  too,  at  extempore  verse,  but  he  cannot  for  the  lite  of  him 
learn  by  heart,  and  breaks  down  miserably  in  saying  his  piece. 
To  act  the  part  of  Hercules  and  strangle  a  snake  suits  his  fancy 
better. 

It  is  said  that  Thackeray  could  never  see  a  trim  bonny  English 
boy  without  yearning  to  bestow  half-a-guinea  upon  him.  Prince  Hal 
had  something  of  Thackeray's  amiable  weakness.  He  promptly 
bestows  a  crown  on  Falstaff's  page  for  a  good  classical  joke  on 
Bardolph's  nose,  which  was  such  a  standing  butt  for  jokes  that  a 
new  idea  must  have  been  welcome,  and  Poins  adds  a  sixpence  to 
the  crown,  with  the  mock-solemn  remark,  "  Oh  that  this  good 
blossom  could  be  kept  from  cankers."  The  page  was  certainly 
not  overdone  with  cankers  from  his  master  Falstaff,  who  walked 
before  him  "  like  a  sow  that  had  overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but 
one."     This  boy  was  content  to  go  behind,  though  the  pace  was 
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so  slow,  but  Robin  in  the  Merry  Wives  runs  ahead  of  Mistress 
Page  like  a  young  terrier.  It  doesn't  matter  walking  behind  a 
man,  but  it  would  never  do  to  walk  behind  a  woman;  a  boy 
must  at  all  costs  differentiate  himself  from  a  "  kid." 

This  is  the  boy,  you  will  remember,  who  is  used  as  go-between 
by  Falstaff  and  Mistress  Quickly  in  their  disreputable  business. 
They  fondly  imagine  that  Robin  never  suspects  anything  amiss. 
"  The  boy,"  they  say,  "  never  needs  to  understand  anything ;  for 
'tis  not  good  that  children  should  know  any  wickedness :  old 
folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world." 
If  Shakespeare  ever  wondered,  as  Wordsworth  did,  how  it  is  that 
the  bright,  bird-like  grace  of  childhood  coarsens  into  manhood 
and  womanhood  as  we  know  it  in  our  great  cities,  he  has  put  his 
finger  here  upon  the  secret  of  it  all.  "It  is  not  good  that 
children  should  know  any  wickedness,"  but  how  can  they  help 
seeing  through  such  transparent  humbug  as  that  which  does  not 
deceive  even  the  authors  of  it  themselves?  "It  is  not  good  that 
children  should  know  any  wickedness,"  but  what  else  was  there  to 
know  in  this  couple?  If  it  were  known  as  wickedness,  it  would 
be  as  well,  but  when  it  poses  as  the  world,  life,  discretion,  "  the 
proper  thing,"  how  can  we  wonder  that  the  streams  of  childlife 
get  puddled  and  the  winsome  child  of  yesterday  becomes  the 
repulsive  worldling  of  to-morrow?  We  are  not  told  what 
becomes  of  little  Robin  afterwards,  but  I  fear  that  he,  too,  after 
all,  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  boys  whose  fate  is  tragic. 
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MAN  AND  HIS  TOOLS. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Durham. 

MAN'S  tools  always  aim  at  enlarging  his  power 
over  nature  :  by  them  he  is  marked  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  animal  world.  In  this  and  in  many  other 
respects  his  nearest  neighbour  is  the  big  gorilla  with  a 
rough  stick  in  his  claws,  steadying  himself  as  he 
clumsily  lurches  along. 

The  gorilla's  club  is  no  help  for  him  to  advance  his  condition  : 
man's  tools  are  the  augments  and  measures  of  his  capacity.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  become  fellow-workers  with  the 
man,  and  out  of  the  human  brain  comes  into  them  some  gift  of 
fellowship  and  help  in  creative  work.  One  might,  of  course,  call 
those  improveable  elements  of  the  human  frame,  our  hands  and 
fingers,  our  sinews,  and,  the  master  of  them  all,  the  brain,  the  prime 
tools  of  man.  For  man  is  lord  over  all  these,  and  bends  them  to 
his  will  ;  the  fingers  of  the  musician  are  taught  by  him  as  if  they 
were  his  very  tools.  Still,  it  will  be  better  to  define  our  tool,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  helpful  parts  of  the  man  himself.  And  the  first 
element  of  such  definition  will  be  that  a  man's  tool  is  something 
outside  him  ;  a  something  added  to  his  natural  powers  to  aid  him 
in  subduing  and  controlling  the  world  in  which  he  stands. 

It  is  man's  prerogative  to  be  marked  off  from  all  other  creatures 
of  God's  making,  by  the  intelligent  skill  with  which  he  adapts  and 
improves  these  implements  and  enlarges  this  control. 

"Any  instrument,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "is  a  machine,  so  far  as  us 
action  is  in  any  way,  particular,  or  moment,  beyond  the  control  of  the 
human  hand.  A  violin,  a  pencil,  a  plough,  arc  tools,  not  machines. 
A  grinding  organ  or  a  windmill  is  a  machine,  not  a  tool  ;  often  the 
two  are  combined  ; — thus,  a  lathe  is  a  machine,  and  the  workman's 
chisel,  used  at  it,  is  a  tool." 
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The  huge  difference  which  exists  between  the  machine  and  the 
tool  is  vital  to  us  at  this  day.  For  about  a  century  we  have 
been  living  in  the  struggle  between  the  two ;  and  only  now  are  we 
learning  how  to  adapt  our  industrial  life  to  the  vast  changes  that 
have  come  on  us  from  the  immense  development  of  machines. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  main  subject  of  my  paper. 

It  is  clear  that  tools,  as  well  as  machines,  are  of  an  almost  infinite 
variety  :  they  range  from  the  rough  branch  with  which  Adam 
made  shift  to  till  the  ground,  up  to  the  complex  and  exact  telescope 
of  the  astronomer  ;  from  the  bright  simple  spade  to  the  exquisite 
art  of  a  watch  :  for  "  man  has  made  many  inventions  "  to  ease  his 
toil,  to  quicken  his  mind,  to  unlock  the  mysteries  around  him. 
For  all  that,  the  plain  spade  has  been,  and  may  be  still,  the 
labourer's  best  friend.  It  is  by  the  spade  that  man  becomes  lord 
of  land.  It  has  unfortunately  been  snatched  away  from  him  in 
this  country  ;  yet  it  might  once  more  be  made  as  potent  for  him  as  it 
still  is  in  Denmark.  We  must  not  forget  the  truth  that  the  command 
of  tools  is  the  first  charter  of  human  freedom ;  the  danger  is  that 
the  tyranny  of  machines  threatens  slavery  for  the  working  man. 

The  century's  growth  of  machines  and  their  influence  on  the 
social  and  political  life  of  our  country  is  of  vital  importance  for  us 
and  our  successors.  "  Machinery,"  says  the  acute  and  sympathetic 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  "is  slowly  obscuring  and  driving  out  the  touch 
of  the  human  hand." 

We  have  acquiesced,  unconsciously  and  helplessly,  in  this 
invasion  ;  we  have  not  seen  that  the  growth  threatens  the  working 
man  with  the  loss  of  his  independence ;  it  even  weakens  his 
personality.  Monotony  is  the  dark  shadow  of  invention  ;  it  dogs 
our  improvements,  until  at  last  we  have  learnt  to  talk  of 
"mechanical"  teaching,  and  of  "soulless"  machine-carving  and 
lacemaking.  It  is  just  like  the  difference  between  making  a  journey 
a-foot  or  on  one's  horse,  and  being  carried  along  by  a  railway 
train.  For  the  time  the  engine  gobbles  up  our  independence, 
kills  our  personal  will,  destroys  that  natural  endowment  of  man, 
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the  first  instinct  of  resistance.      Fate  is  on  us;  we  have  no  choice; 
who  can   fight  against  this  iron  snorting  and  shrieking  destiny? 
Surely  Mr.  Ruskin  has  some  justification  when  he  cries  out  against 
the  railway  as  being  "an  infernal  means  of  locomotion." 
He  touched  the  bad  spot,  too,  when  he  adds  that 

"our  politicians,  even  the  best  of  them,  regard  only  the  distress 
caused  by  the  failure  of  mechanical  labour :  the  degradation  of  it  is  a 
far  more  serious  subject  of  thought  and  of  future  fears." 

He  is  here  driving  straight  at  the  moral  issues  involved ;  here, 
too,  we  see  his  horror  of  the  ironbound  and  stiff  economist. 
Justin  McCarthy  was  quite  right,  when  in  his  Own  Times  he 
wrote  that  "in  all  that  part  of  our  social  life  which  is  affected  by 
industrial  and  mechanical  appliances  we  see  a  complete  revolution." 
It  is  from  this  slow  advancing  revolution  that  we  have  reached 
the  main  problems  and  difficulties  of  modern  social  and  civil  life. 


I. 

Let  us  then  sketch  in  mere  outline  the  historv  of  this  huge 
change  in  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  labour  :  this  substitution 
of  machines  for  tools. 

We  need  not  linger  over  the  fascinating  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  rough  weapons  for  the  chase  or  for  war ;  nor  on  the 
early  scythe;  nor  on  the  arts  developed  in  building  habitations  for 
man  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  cave-dweller.  Nor  will  1  trace  the 
delightful  progress  of  the  wheel,  or  the  application  of  natural 
forces  to  the  needs  ot  mankind.  It  will  be  enough  if  we  look 
back  on  our  own  historv  in  comparatively  modern  days.  We  shall 
find  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  hand-work  had 
won  the  help  ot  the  hand-loom,  the  frames,  etc.,  for  knitting,  and 
the  like.  In  the  days  ot  William  and  Mary  the  export  of  such 
machines  was  absolutely  forbidden,  for  fear  lest  the  industrious 
foreigner  should  compete  with  our  artisans:    the  law  ordained  that 
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any  ship's  captain  who  carried  these  implements  across  the  seas 
should  be  sharply  punished : — an  early  example  of  the  absurd 
fallacy  that  "  the  Trade  follows  the  Flag."  Legislation  was  also 
passed  to  prevent  English  artisans  from  going  abroad  to  teach 
foreigners  how  to  weave.  So  long  as  machinery  was  in  its  infancy 
this  restrictive  system  prevailed  ;  and  it  was  carried  so  far  that  in 
1799  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  Law  forbidding  labourers 
to  leave  their  native  villages,  and  threatening  them  also  with 
imprisonment,  if  they  presumed  to  ask  for  a  rise  in  wages! 

It  was  the  remarkable  growth  of  mechanical  invention  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  that  began  to  teach  the  workmen  how  they 
might  escape  from  such  servitude.  Yet  it  is  very  natural  that  at 
the  outset  the  hand-workman  rebelled  against  the  introduction 
of  the  power-loom:  and  in  the  years  from  1826  to  1830,  a  time 
of  real  distress,  the  hand  of  the  labourer  was  against  all  those 
inventions  which  were  destined  to  raise  the  economical  position 
of  this  country  to  high  eminence.  In  1826,  riots  of  weavers  took 
place  in  Lancashire;  above  ^16,000  were  recovered  from  the 
Hundreds  of  that  County  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
power-looms.  From  that  time  till  the  days  of  William  IV,  a 
servile  war  raged  in  the  industrial  parts  of  Great  Britain ;  incendiary 
fires,  destruction  of  machines,  outrages,  made  England  and  Wales 
a  gloomy  land.  The  petition  of  the  landlords  of  the  posting  inns 
between  Dover  and  London  in  1822  against  all  steam  navigation 
is  among  the  absurd  relics  of  the  struggle.  In  the  middle  ot  this 
time  a  first  combination  of  weavers  took  place,  in  1829  ;  it  was 
not  in  the  least  like  a  modern  Trades'  Union  ;  but  it  indicated  the 
direction  in  which  labour  would  presently  move  with  great  results. 

Long  before  this  time  Adam  Smith,  in  1790,  had  spoken  out  as 
to  the  immense  importance  of  machine  work,  and  had  calculated, 
or  speculated  on,  the  effects  of  it  on  the  future  of  labour.  We 
find  him  speaking  of 

"the  invention  of  a  great  number  of  machines,  which  facilitate  and 
abridge  labour,  and  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many"; 
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and  he  foresees 

"a  multiplication  and  long  succession  of  contrivances  for  economising 
labour  and  increasing  the  produce  ;  with  an  ever  wider  diffusing  of  the 
use  of  these  contrivances  "  ; 

he  goes  on  to  say 

"that  divisions  of  labour  and  inventions  in  machines  are  occasions, 
in  a  well-governed  society,  of  that  universal  opulence,  which  extends 
itself  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  life." 

So  he  wrote  in  1790,  long  before  England  was  awake  to  her 
destiny  ;  long;,  too,  before  congested  cities  and  neglected  oppor- 
tunities, and  armies  of  the  unemployed,  existed. 

In  those  days  the  optimist  made  brilliant  forecasts,  while  the 
shrewd  waited  for  facts,  and  the  old-fashioned  cried  Ruin. 

In  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  Adam  Smith  gives  us  a  very  happy 
illustration  of  the  action  of  machinery  on  work.  Even  then  the 
suspicious  were  saying  that  relief  of  labour  would  make  your 
Englishman  idle  and  mischievous;  it  is  the  action  and  invention 
of  an  ingenious  and  idle  Scottish  lad  that  he  describes: — 

"  In  the  first  fire-engines  a  boy  was  constantly  employed  to  open  and 
shut  alternately  the  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder 
according  as  the  piston  ascended  or  descended.  A  boy  who  loved  to 
play  with  his  companions,  observed  that  by  tying  a  string  from  the 
handle  of  the  valve  which  opened  this  communication  to  another  part 
of  the  machine,  the  valve  would  open  and  shut  without  his  assistance 
and  leave  him  free  to  divert  himself  with  his  playfellows." 

Such  was  the  first  result  of  a  labour-saving  invention  ;  it  threw  the 
inventor  out  of  work:  a  rudimentary  example  of  the  conse- 
quences of  economy  of  human  labour.  I'hus  it  appeared  that 
the  immediate  result  was  diminution  of  toil  itself  ;  and  the 
opportunity  given  to  the  thoughtless  Englishman  to  spend  his 
leisure  on  the  football  field. 

Scotland  was  very  ingenious  in  these  early  days  ot  invention  ; 
for  in  18  12  we  find  a  speculative  artisan  organising  a  large  affair  in 
machinery.      Here  we  have  the  suggestion  of  a  mouse-power  mill. 
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Mr.  David  Hatton  in  1812  saw  for  sale  in  Perth  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  made  by  some  clever-fingered  French  prisoner. 
This  was  a  little  toy-house,  with  a  wheel  in  the  gable  of  it,  with 
a  mouse  scampering  round  inside  at  full  speed.  He  bought  it  for 
a  shilling.  As  he  carried  it  home  he  began  thinking  about  it. 
Here  was  a  force,  weight  |-oz.,  producing  velocity  :  why  should 
it  not  be  set  to  manufacture  sewing  thread  or  cotton?  He  noted 
the  velocity  of  his  mouse ;  and  calculated  that  an  average  mouse 
would  run  io|-  miles  in  a  day!  He  also  found  that  this  accom- 
modating creature  could  be  fed  for  35  days  on  ^-d.  worth  of 
oatmeal.  This  would  work  out  at  6d.  a  year  per  mouse:  and  the 
quantity  of  thread  this  mouse  spun  jie  found  would  be  worth 
7s.  6d.  a  year.  He  put  against  this  the  cost  of  the  machinery 
and  the  food — the  first  =  is.,  the  second  =  6d.,  so  that  he  calculated 
that  each  mouse  v/ould  give  him  a  nett  annual  profit  of  6s. 
He  therefore  proposed  to  get  leave  to  occupy  the  old  ruined 
nave  of  Dunfermline  Church,  and  to  establish  there  10,000 
mice,  all  spinning  bravely  all  the  year  through.  Then  the  sum — 
10,000  x  6s.  would  be  60,000s.  =  £3,000  a  year.  He  reckoned 
that  the  rent,  food  and  management  of  keepers  and  suppliers 
of  mice  would  cost  him  £1,250 — so  that  he  calculated  the  result- 
ing profit  at  £1,780. 

But  alas !  before  it  could  be  set  going  poor  Mr.  Hatton  died — 
and  this  queer  novel  source  of  power  was  never  tried. 

It  shows  how  men's  minds  were  moving  towards  the  important 
principle  of  economy  of  labour  at  that  time  :  and  Mr.  Hatton 
was  not,  in  his  way,  at  all  unlike  the  lords  of  invention,  the 
Stephensons  and  Arkwrights,  and  other  benefactors  of  the  race. 
For  steam-power  was  already  discovered  by  James  Watt  in  1765  ; 
and  with  it  came  the  new  predominance  of  the  Northern  counties 
of  England,  and  of  the  industrial  part  of  Scotland.  It  was  in 
this  year,  18 12,  that  steam  vessels  first  began  to  ply  on  the  Clyde. 
This  was  quickly  followed  by  the  engine  ashore;  and  railways 
began  in  1824,  when  the  Stockton  and   Darlington  goods  railway 
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was  opened  :    followed  by  the  Liverpool  and   Manchester  railway 
in  1830. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  moment  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual growth.  Steam  has  been  followed  by  electricity ;  and  an 
inevitable  displacement,  often  with  severe  suffering  for  the  work- 
men, has  gone  on.  Who  shall  venture  to  say  that  even  now  we 
have  settled  down,  determined  to  make  the  best  use  of  these 
mechanical  reliefs  and  economies,  so  as  to  enlarge  our  good,  and 
to  avoid  creating  a  penniless  multitude  ? 


II. 

Can  we,  even  now,  feel  sure  that  the  influences  of  this  huge 
change,  with  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  machine, 
have  been  or  can  become  a  real  blessing  for  labour?  This  is  the 
critical  question  for  our  days.  The  changes  have  crept  on  us 
unawares :  we  wake  to  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  new  con- 
ditions requiring  new  treatment. 

Who  would  venture  now  to  say  that  machinery  is  a  veritable 
curse?  On  the  other  hand,  who  dares  tell  us  that  it  is  a  true 
blessing  for  mankind?  There  is  nothing  more  striking  than  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Ruskin  in  this  matter.  It  shows  us  at  once  his 
vigour  of  denunciation,  his  hatred  for  machine-made  life,  and  yet 
his  boundless  love  for  the  artisan.  Here  stood  a  man  full  of 
prophetic  fire,  coupled  with  a  child's  sensitiveness  as  to  things 
jarring  and  nerve-shattering.  He  was  indeed  a  great  contradiction 
in  himself.  He  was  so  staunch  a  Tory  that  he  came  thereby  to 
treat  his  lowliest  friends  as  his  equals:  for  the  working  world  he 
was  ever  hopeful,  ever  even  quixotic,  if  he  could  do  them  good  ; 
and  yet  of  so  delicate  a  fibre  that  each  jar  thrills  him  with  pain, 
and  sets  him  denouncing,  each  whirring  wheel  fills  his  soul  with 
sorrow,  till  at  last  he  withdraws  into  the  infinite  quiet  and  relief  of 
his  lovely  home  ;it  Brant  wood. 
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He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  all  instruments  are  of  value, 
first,  in  their  power  of  shortening  labour,  and  secondly,  in  accom- 
plishing what  human  strength  unaided  could  not  do.  Here  are 
two  splendid  results  :  more  leisure  for  man,  coupled  with  a  more 
abundant  production  of  wealth.  This  may  be  a  boon  or  the 
opposite  for  us :  it  is  as  man  accepts  the  gift.  The  result  may 
be  time  to  gamble  and  to  drink,  instead  of  reasonable  relaxation  ; 
the  larger  output  may  also  choke  the  market,  and  cause  misery  to 
the  worker  himself. 

It  is  this  power  of  choice  which  makes  the  difference  between 
sound  ringing  metal  and  dull  earthly  compound.  And  Mr.  Ruskin 
himself,  though  hostile  to  machinery,  and  quite  convinced  that 
the  effect  of  it  must  be  disastrous  to  art  and  higher  things,  still 
recognises  the  good  in  it.  Jn  his  Munera  Pulveris,  among  his 
Definitions  we  find  this  : — 

"The  value  of  instruments  consists,  first,  in  shortening  labour  or 
strengthening  it.  The  kinds  of  work  which  are  severally  best 
accomplished  by  hand  or  by  machinery ;  the  effect  of  machinery  in 
gathering  and  multiplying  population  ;  and  its  influence  on  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  such  population  ;  together  with  the  conceivable  uses 
of  machinery  on  a  colossal  scale  hitherto  unthought  of,  such  as 
deepening  large  river-channels;  changing  the  surface  of  mountainous 
districts ;  irrigating  tracts  of  desert  in  the  torrid  zone  ;  breaking  up, 
and  thus  rendering  capable  of  quicker  fusion,  edges  of  ice  in 
northern  and  southern  Arctic  seas,  etc.,  so  rendering  parts  of  the  earth 
habitable  which  had  hitherto  been  lifeless :  these  are  the  things  to  be 
studied  under  this  head.  The  value  of  instruments,  secondly,  is  in 
their  aid  to  abstract  sciences.  The  degree  in  which  the  multiplication 
of  such  instruments  should  be  encouraged,  so  as  to  make  them,  if  large, 
easy  of  access  to  numbers,  as  costly  telescopes;  or  so  cheap  that  they 
might  in  a  serviceable  form  become  part  of  the  furniture  of  households 
— this  is  to  be  considered  here. 

"As  in  a  nation  nothing  but  the  head  can  be  gold,  and  the  feet,  for 
the  work  they  have  to  do,  must  be  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay, — so 
foul  and  mechanical  work  is  always  reduced  by  a  noble  race  to  the 
minimum  in  quantity;  and  even  then  is  performed  and  endured  not 

without  sense  of  degradation The  highest  conditions  of 

human  society  reached  to  hitherto  have  cast  such  work  to  slaves :   but, 
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supposing  slavery  done  away  with,  mechanical  and  foul  employment 
must  in  all  highly  organised  states  take  the  aspect  either  of  punishment 
or  probation.  All  criminals  should  at  once  be  set  to  the  most  dangerous 
and  painful  forms  of  it,  especially  to  work  in  mines  and  at  furnaces; — 
so  to  relieve  the  innocent  population  as  far  as  possible." 

In  this  he  has  in  mind  the  usage  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  where 
for  the  yearly  illumination  the  perilous  task  of  kindling  the 
hanging  lamps  on  the  dome  was  allotted  to  the  condemned 
prisoners:  it  is  said  that,  year  with  year,  one  victim  at  least 
perished  at  it  in  the  dark. 

Ruskin's  hope  was  that  somehow  all  machinery  might  be  got 
rid  of:  "There  shall  be  no  use  of  steam-power  nor  of  machines 
where  our  arms  will  serve."  He  used  to  make  a  yearly  protest  by 
refusing  that  "  infernal  means  of  locomotion  "  by  posting  from 
Denmark  Hill  to  Brantwood.  One  may  be  almost  pardoned  for 
thinking  him  justified  in  his  denunciations  when  we  read  him 
calling  out  (in  the  Crown  of  Wild  O/ive,  §113)  : — 

"Do  you  know  that  lately  in  Cumberland  [surely  it  was  Westmore- 
land], in  the  chief  pastoral  district  of  England — in  Wordsworth's  own 
home — a  procession  of  villagers  on  their  festal  day  provided  themselves, 
by  way  of  music,  with  a  steam-plough  whistling  at  the  head  of  them." 

Yet  still  in  the  end  the  old  man  comes  rio;ht  : — 

o 

"  Have  the  Arkwrights  and  the  Stcphcnsons  then  done  nothing  but 
harm  ?  Nothing  !  but  the  root  of  all  the  mischief  is  not  in  the 
Arkwrights  or  Stcphcnsons,  nor  in  rogues  or  mechanics  :  the  real  root 
of  it  is  in  the  crime  of  the  Squire." 

Yes :  it  is  the  mediaeval  land  laws  and  their  disastrous  effects, 
ending  in  a  godless  monotony  of  land,  which  is  the  true  root  of 
all  the  evils  that  threaten  to  mar  our  brave  civilisation,  and  to 
make  us  an  unbearable  land  of  towns  too  big  and  deer  forests  too 
solitary. 
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III. 


Let  us  try,  as  in  a  pair  of  scales,  to  weigh  the  good  and  evil 
of  the  present  great  preponderance  of  machinery.  Our  ideal  of 
human  life  has  much  to  do  with  our  decision  of  this  question. 
If  money-greatness  of  the  few  is  prosperity,  it  is  one  thing ;  if  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  diffusion  of  welfare  throughout  the  com- 
munity, it  will  be  the  other  way  ;  if  we  aim  at  the  gradual 
development  of  the  best  and  the  slow  rise  of  the  whole  labour 
world,  then  we  shall  come  to  that  noblest  of  all  decisions — that  it 
will  be  the  best  gift  of  God,  Who  worketh  all  things  together  tor 
good  for  them  that  love  Him. 

It  was  by  a  very  crude  grasp  of  wholesome  truths  that  years 
ago  the  Rev.  George  Martin  was  brought  before  the  magistrates 
for  upsetting  a  porter's  barrow.  He  defended  himself  by  pleading 
that  "  the  use  of  a  barrow  hindered  three  or  four  honest  men  from 
getting  work."  I  fear  that  the  bench  were  not  convinced  ;  they 
did  not  think  that  such  independent  action  would  arrest  the 
advance  of  the  machine  world,  or  increase  the  demand  for  work. 

In  considering  our  question  we  shall  see,  as  usual,  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  it.  In  fact,  opposite  results  come  out :  let  the  mind 
dwell  on  the  good  results,  and  one  verdict  follows  ;  it  it  thinks 
only  of  the  evil  consequence,  the  answer  will  be  the  opposite.  It 
is  possible  that  between  these  we  may  come  to  think  that  what  is 
good  in  most  cases  is  distinctly  evil  in  some  :  thus  the  results  of 
machinery  are  disastrous  in  some  developments,  as  for  the  arts  or 
for  agriculture. 

The  plain  evils,  in  addition  to  the  ill-effect  on  art  and  agri- 
culture, are  easy  to  see.  It  is  urged  that  labour-saving  machines 
must  diminish  employment,  and  add  to  this  perplexing  problem. 
Also,  that  an  artisan  is  becoming  merely  an  adjunct  of  his 
machine,  so  losing  all  personal  individuality  of  aim  and  character. 
We  imbibe  unconsciously  temper  and  development  from  our 
surroundings  ;  and  these  for  modern  workers  are  hard,  cast-iron 
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things,  on  terrible  whizzing  revolving  wheels;  the  great  monotony 
of  turning  out  the  same  result  with  only  the  application  of  a  quick 
eye  and  ready  hand  is  effective  of  much  harm.  Another  very 
serious  danger  lies  here — that  we  rob  the  artisan  of  his  tools  and 
leave  him  powerless.  In  addition  to  these  risks  there  is  the  great 
danger  of  the  huge  growth  of  capitalistic  power ;  this,  helped  by 
the  increasing  force  of  machine-labour,  sets  aside  man's  hand-toil, 
and  opens  a  wide  door  for  the  worse  side  of  competition  ;  there 
is  also  to  be  considered  the  consequent  accumulation  of  vast 
crowds  of  men  in  ill-built  cities,  of  human  beings  herded  together 
in  narrow  rooms,  with  short  supply  even  of  air  and  water,  whose 
children  must  be  exposed  to  constant  risks  of  health  and  life. 
The  child  death-rate  is  appalling  in  some  manufacturing  places : 
and  there  is  no  indicator  more  sure  than  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
death-rate.  Again,  it  is  urged  that  those  who  do  not  perish  in 
childhood  are  but  poor  successors  of  the  old  stock  ;  these  con- 
gested cities  are  sapping  the  manliness  of  the  people.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  all  talk  about  the  degeneracy  of  our 
brethren. 

Here  then  are  the  chief  charges  to  be  laid  against  machinery. 
How  does  the  working  world  meet  them?  It  meets  the  first 
charges  boldly  enough;  it  says,  with  Adam  Smith,  that  the  enlarged 
output,  though  at  first  it  throws  many  out  of  work,  stimulates 
sales,  and  largely  increases  the  demand  for  labour,  while  it  helps 
commercial  prosperity  ;  therefore  it  makes  it  easy  to  absorb  those 
thrown  out  of  work  in  new  and  remunerative  occupations.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  most  important  matter,  the  ease  of  production 
tends  towards  shortening  the  hours  of  labour.  To  the  next 
objection,  the  danger  of  dwarfing  intellect  and  weakening  indi- 
vidual character,  it  is  replied  that  the  longer  time  of  freedom  from 
mill-work,  gives  better  chances  for  the  personal  growth  of  each 
man's  intellect :  and  it  is  obvious  from  what  we  see  in  the  work- 
ing world,  that  the  nett  result  of  such  labour  tends  rather  to 
raise  than   to  lower   the  artisan.      If  he  elects  only  to  drink,  or 
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gamble,  or  attend  football  matches,  he  naturally  gets  no  good  : 
but  the  verdict  on  the  class  as  a  whole  will  certainly  be  that 
machinery  stimulates  and  helps  improvement.  Men  with  good 
wits  and  sufficient  pay  are  certainly  not  the  worse  but  the  better 
for  the  present  conditions  of  labour.  The  chief  complaint  of  the 
employer  is  not  that  his  men  are  growing  dull,  but  that  they  are  too 
independent.  The  old  opinion  that  poverty  is  to  be  met  by  doles 
is  now  to  be  swept  clean  away.  Benjamin  Franklin  had  foreseen 
what  was  coming,  and  how  the  demoralising  dangers  of  charity 
should  be  avoided  :  "  The  best  way,"  he  declares,  "of  doing  good 
to  the  poor  is  not  by  making  them  easy  in  their  poverty,  but  in 
leading  or  driving  them  out  of  it."  A  wise  saying,  which  should 
bear  fruit  even  to-day.  If  they  say  that  machinery  hardens  the 
soul,  and  makes  a  man  nothing  but  a  tool,  the  reply  is,  that  this 
congregation  of  workers  into  one  community  has,  on  the  contrary, 
led  to  Unions  and  Friendly  Societies,  in  which  labour  finds  a 
combined  strength,  and  feels  that  brotherhood  has  not  yet  died 
out  of  the  land.  And  if  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  modern  system 
of  combined  labour  creates  strong  capitalist  rings,  and  tends  to 
aggravate  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labour ;  also  that  it 
sharpens  competition  and  so  tends  to  lessen  the  amount  available 
for  wages ;  we  have  the  answer,  that  the  modern  conditions  tend 
to  turn  the  worker  into  a  joint-capitalist ;  and  that  whether  by  the 
shrewd  sense  of  masters,  or  the  prudent  thrift  of  men,  a  large 
transfer  of  capital  into  their  hands  is  ever  going  on.  They  would 
also  point  out  that  co-operation  tends  towards  the  abatement  of 
competition;  and  that  the  acceptance  on  all  sides  of  the  principle 
of  the  fair  wage  equalises  conditions,  and  takes  away  the  danger 
of  sweating.  And  in  those  matters  in  which  machinery  is  allowed 
on  all  sides  to  have  a  very  damaging  influence,  in  agriculture  and 
in  art,  hopeful  and  farseeing  persons  hold  that  the  tenure  of  land 
is  the  true  cause  of  the  evil ;  machinery  certainly  drives  men  away 
from  the  fields,  when  farms  are  too  large,  or  are  combined  under 
one  hand.     It  is  urged  that  the  tillage  of  Denmark  is  a  sufficient 
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answer  to  this  complaint,  as  indeed  it  is ;  and  that  under  better 
conditions  of  law  the  land  would  be  repeopled,  and  a  new  age  of 
country  prosperity  dawn  for  us.  We  may  also  suggest  that  more 
leisure,  and  better  life  in  better  air,  will  again  stimulate  the  artistic 
spirit  in  youth,  and  lead  to  both  advantages,  a  wider  distribution 
of  things  lovely,  and  an  increased  power  of  creating  them. 

The  cry  that  big  towns  cause  much  degeneracy  and  infantile 
death,  is  sadly  true,  and  sorrowful  Perhaps  there  may  come  a 
solution  of  the  housing  difficulty,  and  a  sanitary  and  intelligent 
condition  of  life,  in  which  the  babes  will  grow  up  in  health  and 
beauty,  and  manhood  will  cease  to  tread  the  downward  path. 

These  things,  at  any  rate,  balance  over  against  one  another;  and 
anyone  who  has  faith  and  hope,  and  real  charity  in  his  soul  will 
believe  that  even  these  things  are  working  together  for  good  ;  and 
that  a  time  is  coming  when  they  "  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin,"  will  no  longer  be  our  masters,  and  machinery  will  be,  as  it 
should  be,  the  servant  not  the  lord  of  labour. 

Adam  Smith  was  one  of  these  hopeful  spirits,  as  we  have  already 
seen  ;  for  he  says  that  a  really  well-governed  society,  a  land  which 
gives  equal  advantages  to  all,  will  turn  the  advent  of  machinery 
into  a  general  blessing  tor  man. 

His  good  hopes  are,  in  this  respect,  far  from  being  fantastic  or 
dreamy.  If  you  would  cease  to  be  insular,  and  would  study  the 
economic  history  of  Belgium,  or  visit  the  prosperous  farmsteads 
of  Denmark,  you  would  see  that  good  laws,  and  the  well-conducted 
thrift  of  a  sensible,  sober  race  of  labourers,  have  in  these  happy 
lands  extracted  showers  of  blessing  from  the  use  of  all  modern 
appliances.  To  them  machinery  is  a  helpful  friend,  not  a  grinding 
despot. 

At  a  much  later  date  than  Adam  Smith,  Mr.  Mill  deals  bravely 
with  this  question  : 

"The  effect  of  machinery,  and  generally  of  sinking  capital   for  a 
productive  purpose,  produces  on  the  immediate  and  ultimate  interests 
of  the  labouring  class  a  bad  result :   for  the  capital  so  employed   might 
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be  directly  taken  from  the  wages  fund,  the  subsistence  of  the  people 
and  the  employment  for  labour  curtailed,  and  the  gross  annual  produce 
of  the  country  diminished.  In  a  country  of  great  annual  savings  and 
low  profits  no  such  bad  effects  need  be  apprehended.  .  .  .  There 
is  hardly  any  increase  of  fixed  capital  which  does  not  enable  the 
country  to  contain  eventually  a  larger  circulating  capital  than  it 
otherwise  could  employ.  All  capital  sunk  in  the  permanent  improve- 
ments of  land  lessens  the  cost  of  food  and  materials:  almost  all 
improvements  in  machinery  cheapen  the  labourer's  clothing  and 
lodging  or  his  tools:  railways  cheapen  to  the  consumers  all  things 
from  afar." 

This  is  Mill's  "  might  have  been  "  :  what  we  see  around  us  is 
very  different.  The  large  towns  with  their  crowds  of  unemployed  ; 
the  beautiful  country  turned  into  grazing  land,  and  producing  little 
compared  with  what  might  be  won  from  it  under  better  auspices ; 
the  exhaustion  of  capital  in  worse  than  unremunerative  war  ;  the 
new  burdens  of  debt  and  tax — here  are  the  misfortunes  of  our 
time,  which  act  as  a  leaden  clog  to  our  prosperity. 

Let  us  hope  for  judicious  economies,  and  specially  for  that  best 
form  of  wise  expenditure  which  both  occupies  labour  and  calls  out 
a  new  well-being  for  the  nation : — an  expenditure  which  will 
make  lite  brighter  for  the  teeming  masses,  will  bring  reason  into 
our  ways  of  education,  will  replace  the  people  of  England  on 
the  land  of  England,  and  diffuse  a  sense  of  comfort  and  a  higher 
growth  of  independence  in  our  people  :  happy  villages  may  blossom 
throughout  the  land,  and  intelligent,  beautiful  towns,  in  which  it 
is  a  privilege  to  live. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  consider,  in  addition  to  the  influence 
of  machinery  on  labour  and  employment,  what  may  be  called  the 
moral  results  of  the  change.  Perhaps  it  should  rather  be  reckoned 
as  a  studv  of  the  effect  on  life  of  an  age  of  cast  iron. 

The  ancient  handicrafts  are  gone.  The  handloom  is  no  longer 
heard  in  our  villages;  the  inventive  power  of  intelligence  wedied 
to  practical  knowledge  may  also  seem  to  have  departed  from  us. 
We  have  entered,  instead,  on  a  period  of  minute  subdivision  of 
labour;  with  results  not  altogether  encouraging.       ftie  mill-hand 
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now  never  sees  the  full  result  of  his  daily  toil ;  he  has  been 
occupied  all  day  long  with  one  process  out  of  fifty ;  and  the 
combined  result  he  cannot  handle.  It  goes  off  by  train  in 
thousands  of  boxes  full  of  "  finished  articles,"  which  no  one  cares 
to  see,  unless  it  is  they  are  attracted  by  the  ornament  of  the 
outside  case,  with  which  the  manufacturer  tries  to  tempt  a 
purchaser.  The  labourer  is  in  danger  of  mental  atrophy,  through 
the  perfecting  of  the  system,  through  the  triumph  ot  cheapness 
and  rapidity  of  production. 

This  subdivision  and  stoppage  of  thought  have  caused  some- 
thing like  a  mental  death  to  the  worker;  the  grace  of  the 
individual  hand  is  lost ;  and  the  thoughtful  Bishop  of  Ripon,  in 
an  address  lately  given,  touches  the  sore  when  he  says  that  "  there 
is  always  something  lacking  in  the  machine-made  thing";  the 
personal  element,  the  play  of  fancy,  the  freshness  of  the  morning 
of  life  are  all  past  and  gone. 

What  a  huge  gulf  yawns  between  the  grandeur  of  the  mediaeval 
workman's  toil  and  the  depressed  attitude  and  the  "  all  in  the 
day's  work"  indifference  of  modern  "hands."  it  is  one  of  the 
unconscious  bits  of  satire  in  language,  that  in  the  talk  of  the 
factory  a  grown  man  should  be  called  a  "  hand,"  and  his  mind  and 
character  be  left  ignored.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  usual  result 
is  an  unthinking  day's  work  relieved  by  some  cayenne-pepper 
stimulus  of  betting  or  football. 

Let  me  tell  an  ancient  tale  of  labour  as  it  was,  so  that  we  may 
compare  it  with  what  now  exists.  It  is  the  case  of  a  master  mason 
of  Durham  in  the  year  1233,  between  seven  hundred  and  eight 
hundred  years  ago. 

At  the  east  end  of  Durham  Cathedral  stands  what  was  evidently 
designed  to  make  an  eastern  or  second  pair  of  transepts  for  the 
great  church.  The  original  building  ended  eastward  with  the 
fine  sweep  of  a  huge  apse,  an  early  triumph  of  Norman  skill  and 
boldness.  This,  however,  proved  to  be  unstable,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  fell  down.     By  that  time  the  taste  of  the  church 
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builder  had  completely  changed,  and  instead  of  the  massive 
Norman  work,  the  first  form  of  true  English  architecture  had 
become  the  delight  of  all.  And  so,  in  the  rebuilding  of  this  fallen 
part,  men  projected  a  second  pair  of  transepts  and  a  Lady  Chapel 
beyond  them.  This  work  was  never  carried  through  to  the  full ; 
the  Cathedral  has  no  Lady  Chapel  at  all.  The  eastern  transepts 
were  completed,  and  stand  by  the  name  of  the  Nine  Altars  as  a 
most  unusual  east  end  of  the  church.  A  few  years  ago  the 
workmen,  in  clearing  away  the  accumulation  of  soil  on  the  outside, 
discovered  on  one  of  the  gigantic  buttresses  that  secure  the 
stability  of  the  edifice  an  inscription  carved  on  the  northern 
and  eastern  faces  of  a  corner  stone  in  lettering  of  the  thirteenth 
century  :  this  inscription  was  on  the  one  side  :  "  Thomas  Moyses  " 
and  (in  similar  lettering  but  less  boldly  carved)  on  the  other 
face  "  posuit  hanc  petram."  One  of  our  Treasury  MSS.  tells  us 
that  in  1233,  Thomas  Moyses  was  the  master-mason  in  charge 
of  the  structure.  There  is  too  a  tradition,  I  know  not  the  worth 
of  it,  that  the  first  head  carved  on  the  inside  of  the  Nine  Altars 
is  the  portrait  of  this  ancient  artist,  on  whose  marvellous  genius, 
without  any  architect  at  all  or  measured  plans,  or  any  modern  help 
or  appliances,  the  splendid  building  rose  in  unerring  magnificence 
and  beauty,  crowned  with  carved  work,  in  capitals  and  bosses,  the 
finest  example  of  Early  English  work.  The  young  student  ot 
architecture  in  our  day  copies  with  emotion  and  surprise  these 
miracles  of  mature  artistic  skill ;  he  wonders  how  the  early  people 
succeeded  in  showing  so  much  independence  of  fresh-breathing 
work,      Mr.  Hodgson  tells  us  that 

"At  Durham  Cathedral  the  two  thirteenth  century  artists  to 
whom  the  exquisite  sculptures  of  the  Nine  Altars  are  due,  and  to 
one  or  both  of  them  we  probably  owe  the  design  of  that  part  of  the 
building,  have  left  us  two  admirably  cut  portraits  of  themselves.  .  .  . 
Each  has  his  hair  protected  by  a  linen  dust-cap  (i.e.,  showing  that 
they  were  practical  workmen),  which  is  tied  under  the  chin,  with  a 
short  curl  above  the  forehead,  with  longer  curls  shown  behind.  .  .  . 
These   portraits,    which    exhibit    the   intensest    individuality   and    are 
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evidently  very  faithful  likenesses  of  their  originals,  are  happily  in 
much  better  preservation  than  almost  any  other  in  the  series.  They 
show  us  two  men  of  strikingly  different  types,  the  elder  some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  of  age,  small-featured,  sharp,  spare,  little  and  full  of  prac- 
tical activity;  the  other,  about  thirty,  placid,  thoughtful,  and  imagina- 
tive— just  two  such  men,  in  short,  as  might  be  expected  to  work 
together  with  the  happiest  results." 

Here  were  two  unknown  artisans,  who  trusted  to  their  natural 
gifts,  and  therefore  developed  great  and  beautiful  powers.  The 
originality  and  charm  of  such  work  is  now  unknown,  for  now  we 
dare  not  step  outside  the  drawings  and  measured  stiffnesses  made 
for  us  bv  clerks  we  have  never  seen,  in  offices  far  away,  young  men 
good  at  copying,  innocent  of  any  independent  or  original  work. 
All  this,  doubtless,  goes  towards  making  results  quicker  and  more 
exact ;  the  price  being  that  the  modern  machine  is  withering  up  all 
fresh  youthful  ambitions,  all  yearnings  for  beauty.  All  we  can  sav 
is  that  some  among  the  leading  artists  of  our  time  hold  that  the 
general  diffusion  of  artistic  culture ;  the  sight  of  great  works,  the 
advantages  ot  travel,  the  technical  skill  which  comes  of  good  art 
teaching,  must  bring  to  the  top  those  who  have  gifts  of  genius, 
or  dreamy  beauty  of  character,  or  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature  :  and  they  hope  that  from  these  favoured  ones  will  spring 
a  revived  period  of  art,  and  an  age  in  which  grace  and  goodness 
will  walk  hand  in  hand  through  a  better-ordered  world.  Mav 
this  be  so  in  the  high  lands  of  creation ;  and  there  will  be  still 
good  hopes  for  the  level  plains  of  industry. 

In  passing,  let  me  say  that  even  though  machine  work  has  had 
most  depressing  effects  on  agriculture,  we  are  not  without  signs 
of  improvement,  and  of  a  new  departure  in  this  branch  of  English 
industry,  which  has  suffered  so  much  from  machinery,  and  has 
allowed  the  labourer  to  be  pitilessly  driven  off  the  fields. 

It  is  clear  that  those  helps  to  labour,  which  should  have  been 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  and  might  have  secured  more 
employment  and  healthier  results,  have  instead  tended  to  empty 
the   tand,   making   it   little    more    than  a  mere  covert  for  game. 
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Helps  which  should  have  given  to  tillage  a  fresh  and  teeming 
prosperity,  which  might  have  blessed  every  English  village  with 
happy  well-being  and  an  idyllic  peace,  have  unhappily  gone 
the  other  way,  until  year  after  year  more  arable  is  abandoned, 
fewer  hands  are  employed,  more  cottages  are  left  to  fall  down ; 
the  margin  of  cultivation  has  receded,  and  even  in  the  more  fertile 
districts  the  benefit  of  flourishing  agriculture  has  given  way  before 
the  claims  of  amusement ;  and  land  which  ought  to  have  been 
sacred  to  the  creation  of  food,  has  become  the  playground  of  the 
rich.  Thus,  by  a  coalition  of  machine-culture  with  the  sports- 
man's gun,  the  whole  country  life  degenerates,  and  the  fields  cry 
out  for  shame  at  the  decline  of  all  true  agriculture.  The 
attractions  of  city-life,  and  the  low  rate  of  wages  for  the  peasant 
in  the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  hold  of  a  good 
cottage  and  a  tiny  bit  of  land,  have  made  agriculture  a  bye  word 
in  England  ;  in  Scotland  a  noble  peasantry  has  been  expatriated 
from  their  fields  and  homesteads,  until  the  state  of  things  in  the 
deer-forests  has  become  an  amazement  and  a  hissing  for  all  the 
world. 

Half  a  century  ago,  Mr.  Kingsley  ventured  to  prophesy  good 
things  for  the  land  :  "  the  undeveloped  fertility  of  the  earth  need 
not  be  overtaken  by  population  within  any  time  which  we  need 
think  about."  Yet  at  the  beginning  of  another  century  we 
become  aware  that  home  industries  are  slipping  away  from  us ; 
and  that  machinery,  land  laws,  and  habits  of  sport  have  brought  it 
about  that  to  our  infinite  discredit  the  condition  of  tillage  has 
gone  ruefully  back,  and  calls  for  a  new  reformation.  Why  should 
the  baleful  effects  of  society — wealth  and  amusement — not  only 
demoralise  the  town,  but  also  blight  the  land?  Denmark,  that 
happy  little  state,  where  there  are  no  millionaires,  and  all  are 
educated  for  their  work  in  life,  should  teach  us  how  to  reverse 
this  picture.  We  might  learn  from  that  simple  land  that  machinery 
may  be  made  the  servant  of  labour,  not  the  master  of  it.  We 
should  recognise  that  combination  (as  in  the  Irish  dairy  works) 
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can  right  the  balance.  If  we  are  wise,  the  machine  shall  become 
our  handmaid ;  and  we  shall  in  all  branches  of  industry,  all  sides 
of  production,  wed  the  social  implement  to  the  individual  life, 
and  infuse  once  more  into  labour  the  blessing  of  fresh  interest, 
and  gain  from  it  a  well-earned  leisure,  and  time  to  think  and  to 
read. 

Historians  will  describe  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  day  of  the 
final  struggle  between  hand-labour  and  machine  production.  We 
must  acknowledge  with  regret  that  up  to  this  time  the  newer  and 
harder  forces  have  won  in  the  strife.  In  the  future  it  must  not  be 
so ;  for  labour  must  control  capital,  as  it  has  already  begun  to  do, 
and  recover  the  mastership  of  machine  and  tool.  The  time  draws 
near,  when  we  may  see  whether  we  grasp  the  good  of  inventions 
and  machines,  or  let  them  flatten  us  all  down  under  their  jarring 
wheels.  How  we  shall  meet  this  question  is  the  important  thing ; 
so  much  depends  on  this. 

There  are  hopes  blossoming  on  every  side :  even  the 
"  unemployed  problem  "  may  be  solved.  The  ancient  and  weari- 
some art  of  copying  manuscripts  gave  place  long  ago  to  the 
swiftness  of  the  printing  press  :  the  copyist  was  rudely  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  had  a  distinct  grievance ;  a  pleasing  art  fell  out 
of  use,  and  there  was  a  loss  there  also.  But  then  the  new 
machinery  created  a  huge  employment:  and  a  thousand  now  work 
intelligently  at  the  press  where  then  one  wrote  painfully,  slowly, 
contentedly.  It  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  good 
results  have  hugely  surpassed  losses.  In  a  similar  way,  I  can 
remember  conversation  at  my  father's  table,  some  seventy  years 
ago,  in  which  wiseacres  lamented  the  threat  of  unemployment 
through  the  "iron  horse."  There  would  be  no  work  for  coach- 
men, for  post-boys,  for  posting  carriages,  for  horse  breeding — 
no  one  would  care  to  drive  his  chariot,  or  have  his  horse  broken-in 
for  riding  ;  Mr.  Weller  would  no  longer  handle  his  team  from 
the  box  of  his  stage  coach  : — still  the  truth  is  that  the  busy  world 
needs  now  not  fewer  but  more  drivers  and  horses,  those  patient 
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and  intelligent  friends  of  man  ;  no  starvation  or  misery  ensued : 
it  was  found  that,  as  Adam  Smith  had  long  before  prophesied,  the 
nett  result  was  an  increase  of  work  :  and  that  all  ingenious  inven- 
tions for  shortening  labour  had  really  stimulated  more  activity, 
and  made  more  work.  In  a  well-ordered  land,  with  freedom  of 
action  guaranteed,  labour  displacements  quickly  settle  themselves, 
and  the  anxious  losers  at  the  outset  are  the  gainers  on  the 
whole. 

Machines  may,  in  fine,  be  classified  as  having  three  main  uses : 
the  first,  for  production ;  the  second,  for  transit ;  the  third,  for 
destruction.  All  these  have  been  lately  at  work,  the  third  being 
the  antagonist  of  the  other  two.  Labour  unremunerative  is 
labour  wasted  ;  and  where  it  goes  farther,  and  is  not  merely  nega- 
tive but  destructive,  the  evil  is  felt  on  every  hand  for  a  long 
period.  This  is  one  of  the  causes,  if  not  the  dominant  cause, 
of  the  present  unemployed  difficulty. 

In  other  words  war  is  the  deadly  foe  to  social  well-being.  And 
those  who  talk  of  "  regrettable  necessities  "  would  do  well  to  listen 
to  Him  Whose  voice  has  for  ever  condemned  the  warlike  spirit. 
For  the  principles  of  economy  rightly  understood  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  the  struggling  working  man  who 
assures  us  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  of  an  unattainable 
ideal.  For  he  has  learnt  by  bitter  experience  that  as  we  are  forced 
away  from  these  divine  precepts  the  worse  goes  our  working 
world,  and  the  more  hopeless  seems  our  future.  And  surely  to 
the  enlightened  artisan  we  must  look  for  the  cure  of  our  present 
preventible  ills,  and  for  the  hope  for  a  happier  and  a  "  merrier  " 
England. 

The  air  is  full  of  hopeful  signs ;  as  never  before,  social  questions 
stand  in  the  front  rank,  and  arrest  the  grave  attention  of  all,  from 
the  sagacious  king  at  the  head,  to  the  humblest  worker  bowed 
with  ill-paid  toil. 

The  true  principles  of  economics  emerge.  It  is  no  longer 
Carlyle's  "  dismal  science,"  because  the  first  law  of  it  is  the  divine 
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law  of  doing  to  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  to  you  : 
a  law  of  equal  rights,  equal  opportunities,  just  pay,  true  value  ;  a 
law  which  sweeps  away  barriers  and  restrictions,  and  calls  on  all 
men  to  exert  their  gifts  fairly  and  freely. 

As  a  chief  result  of  this  movement  of  thought  and  life  there 
emerges  that  growing  phenomenon,  a  special  ground  of  hope  and 
promise  of  organised  labour.  This  is  felt  with  singular  force  at 
this  moment  by  the  whole  country.  A  vigorous  labour  party 
has  arisen,  which  will  arrest  that  sad  crumbling  away  of  ancient 
principles  and  parties,  from  which  we  have  lately  been  suffering. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  the  dawn  of  new  untried  forces,  capable — who  is 
perfect  ? — of  making  mistakes,  yet  in  best  and  most  essential 
matters  true  to  the  wholesome  interest  of  the  whole  state.  It  was 
a  working  man  who  lately  said  that  "  the  advent  of  machinery 
ouo-ht  to  have  been  a  blessing  to  every  man:  only  to  a  great  extent 
the  blessing  has  been  nullified  by  the  selfishness  of  men."  A  wise 
foreigner  lately  said  that  "  if  the  English  were  not  the  most 
wasteful  people  in  the  world,  they  would  have  everything  at  their 
feet."  But  our  people  are  held  in  leash  by  their  own  recklessness. 
We  muddle  on,  and  are  proud  to  be  muddling  through;  we  are  cold 
towards  education,  indulgent  towards  gambling.  We  have  let  our 
oreat  towns  grow  shapelessly  out  of  size,  out  ot  control  ;  we  have 
let  ancient  laws  ruin  agriculture ;  we  have  allowed  "  the  Trade  " 
to  climb  to  a  dangerous  ascendancy;  we  distort  all  our  amuse- 
ments, place  roughness  and  violence  on  a  worshipful  pedestal, 
refuse  the  plain  rules  of  a  wholesome  happy  life ;  we  decline  to 
learn  how  to  cook,  or  to  bring  up  our  babes,  or  to  make  home-life 
the  happy  foundation  of  a  true  wealth. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  gloomy  aspects  of  English  life,  the 
defensive  forces  of  the  Trades'  Unions,  joined  with  the  advancing 
powers  of  co-operation  and  combination  in  social  brotherhoods, 
are  daily  growing  stronger,  and  more  full  of  hope.  It  the  work- 
ing man  will  but  condescend  to  educate  himself  and  his  children 
rightly,   he   will  soon    rind   his  feet,   and  then   will   win   a  better 
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reward  from  labour,  and  lead  a  more  reasonable  life,  conforming 
to  the  natural  laws  of  duty  and  toil. 

There  is  no  reason  for  dejection  in  our  English  world.  Listen 
to  what  Ruskin,  often  a  severe  flagellator  of  labour-follies,  says  of 
our  chances : 

"And  then  you  may  make  England  itself  the  centre  of  the  learning, 
the  arts,  the  courtesies  and  felicities  of  the  world.  You  may  cover 
her  mountains  with  pastures,  her  plains  with  corn,  her  valleys  with 
the  lily,  her  gardens  with  the  rose.  You  may  bring  together  there  in 
peace  the  wise  and  the  pure,  and  the  gentle  of  the  earth  ;  and  by 
their  word  command  throughout  the  farthest  limits  of  the  world  the 
birth  of  God's  first  creature,  Light." 

He,  whose  voice  is  now  silent,  could  foresee  this  plain  of  heaven 
within  our  reach  if  we  will  but  stretch  forth  our  hand.  The 
greatest  and  wisest  men  of  every  age  have  always  spoken  to  their 
people  of  this  lovely  prospect,  this  inspiring  hope;  but  men 
would  not  hear.     And  yet  for  all  this  "still  it  moves"  : 

"  Plato,  Virgil,  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  More,  have  told  us  what  we 
should  strive  to  attain;  they  not  hopeless  of  it,  but  thanks  to  our  follies, 
forced,  as  it  seems,  by  heaven  to  tell  us  only  partly  and  in  parables, 
lest  we  should  hear  them  and  obey — that  His  creatures  may  be 
righteous  and  happy  ....  that  His  will  should  be  done,  on 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

So  let  us  end  in  hope,  and  echo  Ruskin's  aspiring  prophecy  with 
Clough's  noble  poem : 

"The  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 

Comes,  silent  flooding  in,  the  main: — 

"And  not  by  eastern  windows  only 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light — 

In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward — all  the  land  is  bright." 
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"And  did  those  feet  in  ancient  time 
Walk  upon  England's  mountain  green? 

And  was  the  Holy  Lamb  of  God 
On  England's  pleasant  pasture  seen? 

"And  did  the  countenance  divine 
Shine  forth  upon  our  clouded  hills? 

And  was  Jerusalem  abuilded  here 
Among  these  dark  Satanic  Mills? 

"  Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold  ! 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire  ! 
Bring  me  my  spear !   O  clouds,  unfold  ! 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire  ! 

"  I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 

Nor  should  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem, — 

In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land." 

W.  Blake. 
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HOW  CRIMINALS  ARE  MANUFACTURED. 

R.  C.  E.  B.  Russell,  so  well  known  for  his  work 
among  the  working  lads  of  Manchester,  has  done 
public  service  by  calling  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  criminals  are  manufactured  by  the  present 
administration  of  the  Vagrancy  Acts.  No  punish- 
ment is  of  any  value  unless  it  does  something  to  remove  the 
causes  of  the  evil  punished.  To  send  a  lad  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
to  prison  for  sleeping  out  or  other  offences  against  the  Vagrancy 
Acts,  so  far  from  curing  the  causes  of  the  evil,  simply  sends 
a  boy  back  into  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  produced  the 
offence,  and  sends  him  back  with  a  prison  stigma  upon  his  record, 
which  makes  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  raise  himself  out  of  the 
criminal  class  with  which  he  has  been  thrown.  No  wonder  that  a 
man  who  goes  to  prison  a  first  time  as  often  as  not  goes  to  prison 
a  second  time,  while  if  he  goes  a  second  time,  he  is  fairly  certain 
to  go  again. 

There  exist  in  all  classes  certain  lads  of  anti-social  temperament 
who  kick  against  the  restraints  of  our  social  life  ;  they  run  away 
from  school,  they  cheek  their  employers  and  get  "  the  sack,"  they 
have  a  row  at  home  and  go  off  on  their  own.  Poor  boys  who 
develop  these  anti-social  tendencies  at  school  are  dealt  with  chiefly 
in  the  Industrial  Schools,  and  of  such  lads  some  66  per  cent, 
turn  out  satisfactory,  (in  the  case  of  the  best  schools  as  many  as 
97  per  cent.,)  but  what  becomes  of  the  34  per  cent,  who  are  not 
brought  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind  by  the  Industrial  School,  or 
those  who  develop  these  anti-social  tendencies  at  the  later  age 
of  adolescence,  when  self-consciousness  asserts  itself  abnormally? 
We  provide  elaborate  repressive  measures,  we  do  not  stint  money 
on  police,  but  there  is  a  plentiful  lack  of  preventive  institutions, 
and  the  figures  go  to  prove  that  our  machinery  of  justice  is  doing 
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nothing    to    check   the   evil    but    rather   to   aggravate   it,    as   the 
following  table  proves  : 

Juvenile   adults   (males),   sixteen   to    twenty-one   years  of  age, 
convicted  after  apprehension  : — 


Convicted  for 
begging. 

Increase. 

Convicted  for 
sleeping  out. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 

1900 

3IO 

432 

1 90 1 

376 

4-21  per  cent. 

487 

+  12^  per  cent. 

1902 

445 

4-18        „ 

57i 

4-17 

1903 

624 

4-4° 

523 

-8 

1904 

739 

4-18       „ 

651 

4-24 

Total  convictions  for 
England  and  Wales. 

1900 
I  90  I 

742 
867 

1902 

IOl6 

I903 
I904 

II47 
I39O 

Note. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  magistrates  very  rarely  convict  for  a  first  offence. 

These  figures  are  enough  to  strike  the  attention  even  of  the 
supinest  observer,  and  we  hope  they  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
new  administration.  They  are  a  most  serious  symptom  for  the 
young  life  of  our  country.  Consider  the  case  of  sleeping  out: — 
here  is  a  lad  of  some  fifteen  years  unable  as  yet  to  keep  himself, 
it  is  not  his  fault  his  father  ran  away,  it  is  not  his  fault  he  was 
turned  out  of  doors.  What  can  he  do  except  walk  about  all 
night  and  snatch  a  few  minutes  under  the  railway  arch  between 
the  policeman's  beats?  But  he  is  caught, — convicted  and  sent 
to  prison,  for  seven  days  or  a  fortnight.  What  is  the  result? 
Hitherto  he  has  had  a  horror  of  prison,  but  he  finds  prison  is 
after  all  considerably  more  tolerable  than  his  makeshift,  nomad 
life ;  his  food  is  regular  if  not  ample,  and  a  wooden  bed  is  more 
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comfortable  than  stone  any  day — or  rather,  any  night.  His  dread 
of  prison  is  gone,  his  sense  of  shame  is  blunted ;  he  loses  his 
self-respect,  and  not  unnaturally  he  is  thrown  among  the  prison 
class.  The  first  step  is  accomplished  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
criminal.  It  is  not  too  strong  to  say  that  our  state  institutions 
provide  a  most  skilfully-devised  system  of  apprenticeship  to  the 
trade  of  habitual  felony  ;  a  commission  of  fiends  of  Cabinet  rank 
could  hardly  have  planned  it  better  with  a  view  to  that  result. 

Well,  it  is  said,  the  police  should  not  be  so  strict?  or  the 
magistrates  should  dismiss  the  case?  But  they  cannot;  they  are 
there  to  administer  the  law  and  they  must  do  their  duty  ;  nor  can 
you  cure  a  social  sore  by  pulling  a  blind  over  it.  It  is  the  system 
which  is  at  fault,  the  system  which  decrees  that  misfortune  must 
be  made  a  crime,  and  thereby  keeps  up  a  plentiful  supply  and 
ever-increasing  supply  of  criminals. 

Others,  perhaps,  will  urge  that  after  all  these  are  ne'er-do-weels 
and  bound  to  turn  out  badly  whatever  they  may  do.  But  this 
Mr.  Russell  has  proved  is  an  untenable  supposition.  For  the  past 
three  months  he  has  been  dealing  with  upwards  of  160  lads 
discharged  after  short  sentences  from  Strangeways  Gaol  in 
Manchester.  The  governor  has  sent  each  lad  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  nineteen,  who  is  released  from  gaol  after  a  short 
sentence,  direct  to  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Russell  has  given  each  lad 
a  new  respectable  rig-out,  and  has  found  them  work,  he  has  also 
found  them  decent  lodging  with  some  senior  member  of  his  own 
Lads'  Club  who  helps  to  keep  the  young  ex-prisoner  straight  and 
keeps  him  in  touch  with  the  healthy  club-life.  Some  of  these  boys 
have  been  sent  home,  but  for  the  greater  number  Mr.  Russell  has 
found  work,  (it  is  not  hard  to  get  work  for  a  lad  of  this  age,)  and 
over  50  per  cent,  of  these  are  doing  well  and  paying  back  week 
by  week  on  *!ie  instalment  system  the  money  that  was  spent  on 
their  new  ri^-out.  There  are  some,  of  course,  who  have  broken 
away  and  have  gone  straight  to  the  pawnshop  with  their  new  suit. 
But  these  are  not  many  ;  and  even  some  of  these,  who  are  classed  as 
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failures,  are  boys  not  really  fitted  for  town  life,  who  would  in  many 
cases  earn  distinction  for  themselves  if  only  they  were  sent  out 
with  an  exploration  party  in  Africa  instead  of  being  set  down  to 
a  job  which  means  getting  up  at  5-30  every  morning  and  sticking 
at  regular  dull  drudgery  work  all  day  and  every  day. 

It  being  therefore  proved  that  practically  all  these  lads  are 
good  for  something,  what  remedy  can  be  suggested?  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  not  a  Mr.  Russell  attached  to  each  prison.  Mr. 
Russell  himself  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  senior  Industrial 
School  to  which  lads  of  this  class  should  be  committed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate.  A  similar  suggestion  was  made  by 
the  Commissioners  on  Physical  Degeneration  in  Scotland  (clause 
94).  To  suggest  parental  control  in  the  case  of  a  boy  over 
fourteen  who  is  "  living  on  the  town  "  is  absolutely  useless :  for 
such  a  lad  parental  control  does  not  exist.  But  if  he  were  sent 
to  a  senior  Industrial  School,  he  would  be  kept  hard  at  work 
learning  an  honest  trade  from  6  a.m.  to  5-30  p.m. ;  if  he  behaved 
well,  he  would  be  set  free  under  a  licence ;  but  if  he  lost  his  work 
again  through  bad  time-keeping,  or  impudence,  or  slackness,  or 
whatever  cause,  back  he  would  go  again  to  the  Industrial  School 
until  he  had  learned  the  lessons  of  discipline,  of  hard  work,  and 
of  getting  up  in  the  morning. 

The  suggestion  is  practical,  it  affords  a  real  remedy  and  it 
supplies  just  the  spur  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  lad  at  work. 
We  hope  that  it  will  not  pass  unnoticed,  coming  as  it  does  from 
one  so  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  suggest.  The  present 
system  says  to  the  lad  who  is  unfortunate  or  undisciplined,  "  Go 
to  prison,  and  go  again  for  all  I  care."  But  a  little  closer 
investigation  of  circumstances,  a  little  more  endeavour  to  make 
those  circumstances  favourable  for  steady,  serviceable  life,  a  little 
less  punishment  and  revenge,  a  little  more  human  sympathy  and 
consideration,  would  beyond  all  doubt  soon  give  us  more  hopeful 
statistics,  more  creditable  to  the  nation's  heart  and  the  nation's 
sense,  and  probably  less  expensive  to  the  nation's  purse. 
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By  Edward   McGegan. 

(WELVE  years  ago  there  was  published  by  a  little- 
known  firm  in  Derby  a  tiny  volume  whose  title-page 
bore  the  words :  "  Pharais :  a  Romance  of  the  Isles. 
By  Fiona  Macleod."  It  created  no  unusual  excite- 
ment in  the  literary  world.  Here  and  there  it 
was  warmly  praised  ;  here  and  there  it  was  as  warmly  condemned 
or  carelessly  dismissed  with  a  contemptuous  word ;  nearly  every- 
where it  was  unknown.  But  to  those  who  knew,  not  merely  as 
antiquaries,  but  as  cherishers  of  art  and  ideals,  the  ancient  literature 
of  the  Gael,  and  to  those  whose  minds  are  ever  open  to  new 
interpretations  of  art  and  life,  it  was  evident  that  here  was  a  book 
to  be  cherished,  and  a  writer  who  had  both  a  message  and  a  source 
of  delight  to  give  to  her  generation  and  to  generations  still  to 
come. 

When  Pharais  was  followed  by  The  Mountain  Lovers,  and 
further  tales,  poems  and  studies  appeared  over  the  name  of 
Fiona  Macleod  in  Professor  Patrick  Geddes's  brave  quarterly, 
The  Evergreen,  and  were  republished,  with  others,  in  book  form 
by  that  whole-hearted  initiator  and  supporter  of  new  social, 
intellectual,  and  artistic  ideals,  the  name  of  Fiona  Macleod  was  on 
many  lips,  and  the  mystery  of  her  identity  exercised  many  minds — 
more,  perhaps,  than  were  exercised  by  the  beauty  and  the  meaning 
of  her  works.  Gradually,  however,  her  books  were  more  widely 
read,  more  detached,  in  the  public  mind,  from  what  was,  at  first 
reading,  merely  strange  and  novel  in  them  ;  and  now  that  Fiona 
Macleod  has  passed  from  us,  and  the  mystery  which  obscured  her 
personality  has  been  unveiled,  we  may  surely  hope  to  attain  to  a 
better  understanding  of  her,  and  perhaps  even  to  see  somewhat  of 
her  spirit  permeate  the  life,  the  thought,  and  the  art  of  our  time. 
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Some  other  time  we  may  write  more  fully,  in  Saint  George,  of 
the  work  of  Fiona  Macleod,  and  perhaps  also  strive  to  interpret, 
so  far  as  it  is  revealed  in  books,  the  complex  personality  of  which 
she  was  but  a  part ;  for  it  is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  "  Fiona  Macleod  "  was  a  pseudonym  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Sharp,  who  had  made  a  reputation  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  letters 
before  Pharais  appeared.  At  present,  we  shall  but  deal  briefly 
with  one  or  two  aspects  of  her  work. 

Like  most  original  writers,  Fiona  Macleod  hesitated  but  little  to 
adapt  to  her  own  purposes  what  she  had  heard  or  read.  Much  of 
her  work  is  a  translation  and  re-telling  of  ancient  folk-lore,  of 
ancient  dream,  belief  or  superstition,  of  conversations  with  simple, 
unlettered  fishermen  and  shepherds  through  whom  the  voice  of  an 
ancient  and  poetic  people  spoke.  But  even  where  she  keeps  most 
closely  to  the  written  or  the  spoken  word,  she  invariably  fulfils 
what  Rossetti  declared  to  be  "  the  only  true  motive  of  putting 
poetry  into  a  fresh  language," — the  endowing  of  "  a  fresh  nation, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  one  more  expression  of  beauty."  That  is 
the  supreme  thought  that  comes  to  us  and  lingers  with  us  when 
we  read  her  works.  We  feel  that  we  have  wandered  with  her  into 
a  beautiful  country  where  even  the  changes  of  weather  are  but 
new  revelations  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  and  where  the  sorrows 
of  life,  and  even  death  itself,  though  more  poignant  than  elsewhere, 
are  never  unaccompanied  by  a  spiritual  vision  and  joy. 

Next  to  this  rendering  of  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Gael,  nothing  is  so  characteristic  of  Fiona  Macleod's 
work  as  the  vivid  presentment  of  a  far  distant  past  and  of  the 
immediate  present,  and  the  strange  commingling  of  both.  In 
nothing  of  this  is  the  modern  note  of  realism  sounded.  Even 
where  she  deals  with  the  elemental  facts  of  human  nature,  her 
frankness,  while  fully  disclosing  these,  is  almost  always  permeated 
by  poetic  symbolism.  Nothing  she  ever  wrote  will  tell  us  much, 
save  by  implication,  of  the  details  of  the  social  lite  of  the  Gael, 
either  in  the  past  or  in  the  present.     That  is  both  loss  and  gain, — 
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chiefly  gain,  perhaps,  for  the  loss — and  a  tendency  to  the  morbid 
which  is  involved  in  it — we  may  make  up  for  from  other  sources ; 
and  the  gain  is  the  increased  artistic  unity  of  the  author's  work. 
To  few — to  Balzac  alone,  it  may  be — has  been  given  the  power  to 
deal  effectively,  as  imaginative  artists,  with  all  the  interests  and 
activities  of  man ;  and  Fiona  Macleod  wisely  recognised  her 
limitations  and  exercised  only  those  faculties  whose  perception 
was  switt  and  unerring. 

And  yet,  despite  this  serious  limitation,  where  else  shall  we  find 
so  true  and  vivid  a  presentment  and  interpretation  of  the  inner, 
the  essential,  life  of  the  Scottish  Gael,  ancient  or  modern? 
Whether  Fiona  Macleod  writes  of  the  barbaric  or  the  spiritual,  of 
the  pagan  or  the  Christian,  of  love  or  hate,  of  sorrow  or  joy,  of 
work  or  leisure,  of  experience  or  memory,  of  action  or  dream,  we 
feel  that  she  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Celtic  race 
and  of  the  life  of  the  individual — or,  rather,  a  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  these — such  as  few  others — such  as  only  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats  or  M.  Anatole  le  Braz — have  given.  In  a  single  volume 
she  will  lead  our  minds  from  the  ancient  pagan  or  the  early  Chris- 
tian days  almost  to  the  hour  in  which  we  live,  and  seldom,  if  any- 
where, do  we  feel  that  aught  save  the  externals  of  life  has  changed  ; 
— that  anything  has  separated  the  Celt  from  his  communion  with 
nature,  with  his  own  soul,  and  with  the  soul  of  his  immemorial  race. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  writing  such  as  this,  and  does  not 
the  reading  of  it,  tend  to  separate  us  from  the  life,  from  the  thought 
and  action,  of  our  time?  Does  it  not  induce  us  to  wander  in  a 
land  far  remote  from  that  in  which  the  present  is  the  great  reality, 
and  the  future  the  great  ideal  ?  Does  it  not  tend  to  separate  us 
from  our  fellows,  and  lead  us  to  live  solitary  days  in  which  the 
voices  and  the  realities  of  the  present  cannot  be  perceived  for  the 
voices  and  the  dreams  of  a  distant  past  or  of  a  present  which  is 
alien  to  ours?  It  may  be,  but  the  fault  is  ours  if  it  happens  so. 
For  no  interest  or  activity  of  man  is  so  complex  and  all  embracing 
as  art.     There  is  nothing  which  cannot  find  its  place  in  art,  and 
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nothing  in  which  art  cannot  fulfil  a  vital  function.  We  may  detach 
art  from  life,  or  life  from  art,  but  only  with  loss ;  and  man  has 
never  more  need  of  an  intimate  and  continuous  contact  with  art 
than  when  he  is  grappling  most  strenuously  with  all  the  problems 
of  daily  life. 

This  interpretation,  then,  of  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
inner  life  of  a  spiritually  gifted  race,  is  not  a  substitute  for  our 
(comparatively  speaking)  squalid  environment,  or  for  the  material 
struggle  in  which  so  great  a  part  of  our  lives  is  necessarily  spent. 
Nor  is  it  a  refuge  from  these.  It  is,  in  truth,  just  what  we  need, 
— what  we  are  often  too  tired,  or  too  hopeless,  to  make  for  our- 
selves :  a  solace  for  what  is  dispiriting  and  an  inspiration  for 
renewed  and  increased  hope  and  action.  This  clear  perception  of 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  this  possession  of  an  individual 
spiritual  life  are,  in  reality,  two  of  the  things  we  strive  for  most  in 
what  is  often  regarded  as  a  purely  economic  or  social  struggle ; 
for  without  this  perception  and  this  possession  we  cannot  hope  to 
realise,  in  any  adequate  measure,  our  ultimate  aim — to  make  the 
world  still  more  beautiful,  and  human  life  fuller,  richer,  and 
happier. 

But  there  is  one  other  point  of  view  from  which  we  must  regard 
the  writings  of  Fiona  Macleod.  Despite  all  that  we  have  heard — 
and  done — Imperialism  is  not  the  dominant  ideal  of  our  time:  it 
has  given  place  to  the  nobler  ideals  of  Nationalism  and  Inter- 
nationalism. Now,  Internationalism  can  be  realised  only  on 
condition  that  strong,  independent  and  tolerant  nations  exist ;  and 
a  nation,  if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  own  destiny  and  to  be  a  force  for  good 
in  the  world,  must  have  knowledge  of  its  past,  and  must  realise 
what  are  its  peculiar  and  its  common  functions  in  the  present. 
The  Celtic  peoples  have  suffered  in  the  material  struggles  of  the 
modern  world,  but  they  have  awakened  to  a  conception  of  what 
they  were  in  an  earlier  time  and  to  what  they  may  again  be,  both 
to  themselves  and  to  humanity.  They  have  believed  with  the 
Chinese  poet,  that 
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"  It  is  better  to  be  a  crystal  and  be  broken, 

Than  to  remain  whole  like  a  tile  upon  the  housetop." 

The  process  of  re-crystallisation  has  begun  and  is  already  far 
advanced.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  Wales,  still  more  in 
Ireland  and  in  Brittany,  there  is  now  a  movement  towards  a  fuller 
and  richer  national  life  ;  not  in  blind  revolt  against  those  with 
whom  these  countries  are  politically  united,  but  towards  a  fuller 
and  deeper  realisation  of  a  race-spirit  which  shall  make  for  the 
welfare  of  man.  This  movement  is  inspired  and  guided  by  two 
ideals :  the  political  and  social,  and  the  artistic.  These  are  often 
in  conflict,  but  they  cannot  be  separated  ;  and  thus,  even  when  we 
are  led  by  Fiona  Macleod  into  the  remotest  past  or  into  a  present 
which  seems  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  ours,  and  even  to 
lead  away  from  it,  we  are  witnessing  the  resurrection  of  a  great 
and  immortal  race,  and  may,  if  we  will,  draw  deep  inspiration  for 
the  regeneration  of  our  own. 

It  is  from  this  higher  and  wider  point  of  view  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  Fiona  Macleod's  work  is  most  fully  perceived.  Few 
writers  of  our  time  have  been  more  individual,  more  strenuously 
and  consistently  themselves  ;  and  few  have  detached  themselves 
more  resolutely  from  the  market-place  of  literature.  At  no  time 
did  Fiona  Macleod  seek  popularity  by  adapting  her  literary  ideals 
to  the  current  demand  for  the  coarse  surface  of  unimportant 
things ; — they  were,  indeed,  ideals  which  could  not  be  so  adapted. 
She  dealt  with  the  past  and  the  present  life  of  a  race  of  whom  we 
know  but  little  simply  because  we  have  crushed  and  exploited  it ; 
and  she  even  deprives  us  of  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  results 
of  our  handiwork.  Her  work  is  interpretative  and  reconstructive 
in  the  highest  sense :  and  what  is  more  contrary  to  the  general 
spirit  of  our  time?  ....  Yet  it  is  work  which,  in  alliance 
with  the  work  of  others,  akin  in  nature  and  inevitable  purpose, 
will  prove  to  be  no  small  factor  in  the  creation  of  future  ideals  and 
well-being.  Related  to  the  best  of  that  general  body  of  recent  and 
contemporary  work  which  we  now  call  the  "  Celtic  movement  in 
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literature,"  it  seems  to  us  to  be  instinct  not  only  with  the  dreams 
and  visions  of  a  solitary  mind,  but  with  the  quickening  life  of  a 
long-unfortunate  but  now  reviving  race.  As  such,  it  affords 
subject-matter  not  only  for  individual  literary  study,  but,  what  is 
of  far  more  importance,  for  the  appreciation  of  the  growth  of  racial 
forces  in  comparison  with  which  Courts  and  Parliaments  are  as 
nothing. 
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To  the  Editor  of  Saint  George. 

The  works  of  Ruskin  abound  in  allusions  and  quotations. 
In  the  Library  Edition  we  have  hitherto  been  fortunate  in  tracing 
the  greater  number  of  these  ;  but  in  the  volumes  already  published 
there  are  some  which  have  eluded  our  search.  We  should  much 
like  to  be  able,  in  the  final  list  of  Addenda,  to  include  these,  and 
to  this  end  we  beg  the  assistance  of  readers  of  Saint  George.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  quotations  or  allusions  which  in  Volumes 
I-XX  are  left  untraced.  We  give  the  references  to  other  editions 
as  well : 

xVol.   V,   p.   211    {Modern   Painters,  vol.   iii,  ch.   12,  §  1 1 ,  the 
chapter  on  "  The  Pathetic  Fallacy  ")  : — 

"I  forget  who  it  is  who  represents  a  man  in  despair  desiring  that 
his  body  may  be  cast  into  the  sea. 

Whose  changing  mound,  and  foam  that  passed'" away, 
Might  mock  the  eyes  that  questioned  where  I, lay." 

— Ruskin  says  of  the  first  line  that  it  is  "descriptive  of  the  reality 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  I  know  of  no  other  verse,  in  the  range 
of  poetry,  that  altogether  equals."  Long  search  and  many  inquiries 
have  failed  to  find  the  lines. 

Vol.  VI,  p.  174  {Modern  Painters,  vol.  iv,  ch.  12,  §  1)  : — 

"Torrents  have  left  their  beds  'stony  channels  in  the  sun.'" — 
Where  does  this  quotation  come  from? 

Vol.  VII,  p.  488  (matter  not  previously  published): — 

Ruskin  says  of  Overbeck's  picture  in  Cologne  Cathedral  that  "the 
lower  part  is  feebly  and  basely  borrowed  from  Titian's  'Apotheosis 
of  Philip  IV.'" — This  is  certainly  a  slip ;  but  what  picture  was  he 
thinking  of? 
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Vol.  XI,  p.  152  {Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  iii,  ch.  3,  §  25)  : — 

"The  violent  bodily  labour  which  children  of  all  ages  agree  to  call 
play." — Who  is  the  author  of  this  saying  ? 

Vol.  XV,  p.  401  {Laws  of  Fesole,  ch.  vi,  §  1 1)  : — 

"  Even  that  Arabian  web  which  could  be  packed  in  a  walnut-shell." 
— What  is  the  reference  here? 

Vol.  XVIII,  p.  98  {Sesame  and  Lilies,  §40)  : — 

"Chalmers,  at  the  end  of  his  long  life,  .  .  .  uttered  the 
impatient  exclamation,  'The  public  is  just  a  great  baby  !  '" — Is  this 
remark  recorded  in  any  published  book  by,  or  about,  Chalmers  ? 

Vol.  XVIII,  p.  455  {Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  §82)  :— 

"The  plausible  impiety  of  the  modern  economist,  telling  us  that 
'To  do  the  best  for  ourselves  is  filially  to  do  the  best  for  others.'" — 
Is  this  an  actual  quotation  from  any  particular  economist  ? 

Vol.  XIX,  pp.  n6-7«  {On  the  Old  Road,  vol.  ii,  §82»)  :— 

A  long  quotation  from  "a  novel  of  Champfleury's." — A  search 
conducted  for  us  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  has  failed  to  identify 
the  passage. 

Vol.  XIX,  p.  208  (a  lecture  not  hitherto  published)  : — 

"  Love  that  groweth  into  faith  ; 
Love  that  seeth  over  death  ; 
Love  that,  with  his  loving  eyes, 
Looks  on  into  Paradise." 

— Search  in  what  seemed  likely  places  has  hitherto  failed  to  find  these 
verses. 

Vol.  XX,  p.  56;?  (an  additional  passage)  : — 

"Your  just  motto,  and  best  encouragement,  must  be  claudus  in  via." 
— Ruskin  is  speaking  of  the  importance  0$  "well  directed  labour";  the 
context  thus  suggests  that  he  is  referring  to  some  proverb,  or  other 
saying,  of  which  the  point  is  that  even  a  lame  man  on  the  right  path 
may  reach  the  goal.  We  cannot,  however,  trace  the  reference. 
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Vol.  20,  p.  63  (Lectures  on  Arty  §55)  : — 

"It  is  only  the  bloody  crucifixes  and  gilded  virgins,  and  other  such 
lower  forms  of  imagery  (by  which,  to  the  honour  of  the  English 
Church,  it  has  been  truly  claimed  for  her  that  'she  has  never  appealed 
to  the  madness  or  dulness  of  her  people')  which  belong  to  the  realistic 
class  in  strict  limitation,  and  which  properly  constitute  the  type  of  it." 
— From  what  book  does  Ruskin  quote  this  saying  about  the  English 
Church  ? 

We  should   be  greatly  obliged  by  any  information  as  to  the 
source  of  these  quotations. 

We  are,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

E.  T.  COOK, 

1,  Gordon  Place,  W.C. 
A.  WEDDERBURN, 

47,  Cadogan  Place,  S.W. 
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The  Works  of  John  Ruskin.  Edited  by  E.  T.  Cook  and  Alexander 
Wedderburn.  Library  Edition.  Vols.  XVII-XXll.  London: 
George  Allen.     £i   is.  each  net. 

HIS  section  of  the  great  librarv  edition  of  Ruskin  is 
of  absorbing  interest,  for  it  covers  the  period  during 
which  his  mind  turned  finally  to  the  problems  of 
social  regeneration,  and  the  consummation  of  his 
art  work  in  his  first  professorship  at  Oxford.  Here 
even  more  than  in  previous  volumes,  the  admirable  editorial  work 
claims  the  gratitude  of  readers,  both  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  and  in  the  Introductions.  If  we  have  any  feeling  of 
disappointment  in  reading  the  story  of  these  critical  years,  it  is 
probably  because  we  demand  too  much  in  looking  forward  to  an 
ideal  life  of  Ruskin.  It  is  a  subject  to  make  biographers  despair, 
and  someday  perhaps  to  make  the  triumph  of  one  who  will  have 
to  be  among  the  very  greatest.  The  movements  and  events 
of  his  time  are  still  complex  and  obscure,  not  easy  to  compose 
into  the  necessary  background  so  stormy  and  bright.  Sensitive 
almost  beyond  endurance,  singleminded  yet  distracted  to  breaking 
point,  he  is  indeed  a  tragic  figure  in  such  a  picture.  Tragic  in 
strength  and  pathetic  in  weakness,  losing  himself  in  the  victory 
of  a  zeal  which  had  eaten  him  up.  This  can  never  be  fully 
realized  till  the  whole  pity  of  his  life  is  told  (as  the  editors  refrain 
from  telling  it),  and  that  bv  one  whose  imagination  and  skill 
enable  him  to  recompose  and  light  up  the  mass  of  details.  But 
the  fascination  of  a  tragic  theme  leads  us  to  do  injustice  to  this 
edition  by  asking  too  much.  The  editors'  work  is  as  well  done 
as  it  is  laborious — and  only  those  with  some  experience  of  editorial 
work  can  imagine  what  that  means. 

Vol.  XVII  contains  all  "  those  of  Ruskin's  writings  which  were 
devoted    exclusively    to    Political    Economy" — Unto    This   Last, 
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Muncra  Puheris,  Time  and  Tide,  and  many  letters  and  papers 
written  "  in  days  of  reprobation."  "  He  has  entirely  blown  up," 
said  Carlyle,  "  the  world  that  used  to  call  itself  of  '  Art,'  and  left 
it  in  an  impossible  posture,  uncertain  whether  on  its  feet  at  all 
or  on  its  head,  and  conscious  that  there  will  be  no  continuing 
on  the  bygone  terms.  If  he  could  do  as  much  for  Political 
Economy  (as  I  hope)  it  would  be  the  greatest  benefit  achieved  by 
preaching  for  generations  past:  the  chasing  off  of  one  of  the 
brutallest  nightmares  that  ever  sate  on  the  bosom  of  slumberous 

mankind "      After  telling  the   moving  story  of  the 

years  in  which  they  were  written,  Mr.  Cook  gives  a  most  careful 
summary  of  the  economic  teaching  of  these  books.  In  Vols. 
XVIII  and  XIX  we  have  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Ethics  of  the  Dust, 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  Cestus  of  Aglaia,  and  Queen  of  the  Air,  with 
a  host  of  minor  papers  and  letters.  His  father's  death  left  him 
more  free  to  follow  his  newer  bent,  and  more  eager  to  find  an 
audience,  and  "  rouse  them,  if  he  might,  to  a  sense  of  the  evils 
which  was  burning  within  him."  The  result  was  an  almost  wild 
expense  of  energy  and  industry  in  all  directions,  by  pen,  pencil, 
and  speech.  The  distressing  conflict  between  his  art  and  his 
"  political  work  "  went  on  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  health  : 
but  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  that  "  irrigation "  which  was 
his  reward  for  being  "  unstable  as  water."  The  consciousness 
of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  the  length  of  the  work  to  do,  while 
it  only  spurred  his  prodigious  energy  to  feverish  haste,  depressed 
him  sadly.  His  election  to  the  Slade  professorship  at  Oxford  did 
not  bring  him  any  of  that  leisure  which  is  often  associated  with 
the  possession  of  a  chair.  It  found  fresh  claims  on  his  unsparing 
self-sacrifice,  and  hopes  of  a  new  and  fruitful  sphere  of  work. 
Yet  the  strain  of  it  brought  him  his  "  most  nearly  mortal  illness." 
Vols.  XX-XXII  are  devoted  to  work  of  his  professorship:  the 
first  and  last  containing  lectures  and  notes  of  lectures,  and  the 
other  the  catalogues,  notes,  and  instructions  for  the  Art  Collection 
at  Oxford.     The  story  of  Ruskin's  Oxford  years  gains  much  in 
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vividness  by  the  editors'  personal  knowledge  :  notably  in  the  case 
of  the  Hincksey  road.  In  connexion  with  the  story  of  the 
Hincksey  road  it  is  worth  recording  that  the  effort  made  a  deep 
impression  on  many  working-class  educationalists.  The  cartoon 
"  Ruskin  the  Roadmaker  "  was  adopted  by  the  Working  Men's 
College  which,  together  with  the  Drawing  School,  carries  on  his 
name  in  Oxford.  The  story  of  Ruskin  College  which,  though 
quite  independently,  does  surely  carry  on  part  of  the  master's 
tradition,  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  Saint  George  :  but  perhaps 
not  that  the  Ruskin  who  is  its  patron  saint  (or  better  its 
eponymous  hero)  is  "  Our  Ruskin  the  Roadmaker." 

On   the   failure   of  Ruskin's   hopes   to   found   a  school   of  art 
within  the  University  it  is  wisely  remarked  : 

"  The  Inaugural  Lectures  of  most  Professors  meet  with  the  same 
fate.  They  set  forth  schemes  of  work  which  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Oxford  is  the  home  of  disinterested  study 

There  is  no  Examination  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  systematic  study  of  them." 

Ruskin's  effort  was  a  noble  one :  even  if  it  had  only  produced 
the  Lectures  on  Art  it  must  have  been  accounted  a  success.  On 
the  technical  side  it  centred  round  the  Art  Collection  and  the 
Drawing  School,  which  owe  their  existence  and  equipment  to  his 
fine  generosity.  Ruskin  never  completed  the  arrangement  and 
cataloguing  of  the  treasures  which  he  lavished  on  Oxford :  so  that 
in  this  volume  there  is  unusual  scope  for  Mr.  Cook's  thorough- 
ness.    The  result  is  as  fresh  as  it  is  valuable  and  interesting. 

"Of  the  contents  of  this  volume  (XXI)  a  large  part  has  not  before 
been  printed,  very  little  has  been  published.  It  gives  for  the  first 
time  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  Ruskin  Art  Collection  presented  by 
him  to  the  University,  and  brings  together  within  one  volume  a 
larger  number  of  reproductions  of  his  drawings  than  has  hitherto  so 
appeared." 

There  are  nearly  300  of  these  drawings  in  the  Drawing  School — 
a  wonderful   output   both   in   quality   and   quantity,   and   in   the 
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supremacy  of  the  educational  aim  over  the  pictorial  effect.  Some 
of  these  are  examples  of  the  success  which  masterly  observation 
and  feeling  enabled  him  to  achieve  sometimes  in  the  making  of 
pictures,  in  which  he  was  admittedly  not  strong — such  are  some 
of  the  Swiss  landscapes,  and  above  all  such  a  drawing  as  that 
of  the  Abbeville  marketplace  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cook.  On 
the  comparative  uselessness  of  the  Art  Collection  Mr.  Cook  has 
some  interesting  comments : 

"  One  likes  to  think  that  a  day  will  come  when  any  committee  or 
individual,  desirous  of  doing  something  to  bring  art  into  schools  or 
villages,  will  turn  to  Oxford  as  the  natural  quarter  for  guidance  and 
example.  The  Catalogues  and  Instructions  collected  in  this  volume 
contain,  as  Professor  Norton  truly  says,  '  much  admirable  and  im- 
portant criticism  and  teaching,  of  worth  not  only  to  students  at 
Oxford,  but  to  those  elsewhere  who  may  desire  to  improve  themselves 
by  learning  what  examples  the  most  accomplished  master  of  the  time 
thought  best  deserving  of  the  attention  of  beginners  in  the  practical 
study  of  the  arts,  and  what  elementary  instruction  he  deemed  most 
desirable  for  them.'  The  Catalogues  can  hardly  be  too  highly 
recommended  as  guides  in  the  formation  of  useful  collections  of 
exemplary  work  :  for,  although  it  would  be  impossible  to  duplicate  a 
large  portion  of  the  pieces  described  in  them — as  for  instance  the 
great  number  of  original  drawings  by  Turner,  by  Ruskin  himself,  and 
other  great  masters — yet  a  considerable  number  remain  which  might 
be  duplicated,  and  would  serve  as  a  nucleus,  and  as  a  standard  by 
which  the  worth  of  additions  could  be  measured." 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  collection  cannot  be  more 
used.  The  present  writer  was  struck  (as  Mr.  Cook  was)  by  the 
contrast  between  the  eager  interest  of  large  crowds  in  the 
Manchester  Ruskin  Exhibition  of  1904  and  the  emptiness  of  the 
Oxford  School.  Not  enough  is  done  to  bring  the  existence  ot 
the  School  to  the  notice  of  undergraduates.  Many  of  them 
would  find  time  from  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  academic  dis- 
tinction, health,  and  pleasure  to  which  Oxford  compels  them, 
if  not  for  the  drawing  class,  at  least  for  the  study  of  the  pictures. 
The  present  reviewer  was  in  his  last  year  when  he  discovered  by 
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accident  that  the  School  was  still  at  work  and  the  Collection  still 
open.  He  can  therefore  most  cordially  endorse  Mr.  Cook's 
comment  on  the  Ruskin  bust  which  now  adorns  the  School : 

"  The  piety  of  his  friends  is  laudable ;  but  the  generosity  and 
self-devotion  oi  the  founder  of  the  School  is  surely  deserving  also  of 
that  more  acceptable  memorial  which  consists  in  the  wider  fulfilment 
of  his  purposes." 


English   Voyages  of  the   Sixteenth    Century.      By    Walter   Raleigh. 
Glasgow:  Maclehose  &?  Sons.      1906. 

!NP2  of  Froude's  latest  books  was  his  English  Seamen 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  It  was  in  matter  and  in 
manner  a  fascinating  book.  This  book  by  Prof. 
Walter  Raleigh  deals  with  the  same  subject,  though 
it  follows  somewhat  different  lines.  Both  writers  are 
masters  of  style.  Thus,  as  their  subject  is  so  interesting  and 
their  treatment  of  it  so  able,  their  books  are  at  once  highly 
instructive  and  very  delightful  to  read.  They  are,  also,  good 
supplements  the  one  of  the  other. 

The  Devonshire  men,  Hawkins,  Drake,  Davis,  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  brave-hearted  Yorkshire  man,  Martin 
Frobisher,  the  Suffolk  gentleman,  who  hoped  to  re-establish  his 
broken  fortunes  by  his  ventures  on  the  sea,  Thomas  Cavendish — 
here  in  Prof.  Raleigh's  book  they  all  appear  before  us  in  distinct 
and  lifelike  colours. 

The  parts,  too,  that  the  spirit  of  piracy,  the  enthusiasm  for 
discovery,  the  desire  to  colonise  respectively  played,  are  treated 
with  the  zest  and  vivacity  so  stirring  a  story  naturally  evokes. 
It  is  shown,  incidentally,  but  conclusively,  that  to  these  rough 
forefathers  of  ours  their  seemingly  piratic  practices  did  not 
present  themselves  in  the  same  light  as  they  do  to  us.  The 
treasure  they  pillaged  from  the  Spanish  would  to  a  large  extent 
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have  been  used  for  the  propagation  of  papistry.     Thus,  to  seize 
it  was  to  thwart  the  diabolical  cause  and  to  do  God  service. 

Before,  however,  Prof.  Raleigh  gives  us  this  account  of  English 
courage  and  daring  he  is  careful  to  do  justice  to  the  Spanish  and 
more  especially  to  the  Portuguese  as  pioneers  in  the  cause  of 
maritime  enterprise.  With  one  signal  exception,  the  English  did 
not  enter  on  the  path  on  which  they  were  afterwards  to  outstrip 
all  others  till  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  By  this 
time  Spain  had  conquered  Mexico  and  Peru  and  had  made  her 
way  to  many  parts  of  the  rest  of  South  America  and  of  Central 
America:  Portuguese  mariners  had  sailed  round  the  world  and 
established  commercial  stations  in  Africa,  South  America,  and, 
above  all,  in  India.  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence,  too,  had 
contributed  their  parts  to  the  great  cause  in  providing  such 
sea-heroes  as  the  Cabots,  Columbus,  Verazzano,  and  Amerigo 
Vespucci.  Thus,  we  English  were  late  in  our  entrance  on  the 
sphere  of  this  heroic  activity,  far  as,  once  entered  on  it,  we 
surpassed  our  precursors. 

Of  the  English  feats  Richard  Hakluyt  has  written  the  "  prose 
epic."  And  Prof.  Walter  Raleigh's  book  is  a  kind  of  intro- 
duction to  Hakluyt's  narratives.  His  second  chapter  contains  an 
account  of  the  Oxford  scholar,  who  seems  to  have  been  born 
nearly  the  same  year  as  Edmund  Spenser  and  certainly  died  the 
same  year  as  Shakespeare.  He  took  part  himself  in  none  of  the 
voyages  to  the  commemoration  of  which  he  devoted  his  life. 
Though  of  retiring  disposition  he  was  on  familiar  terms  with 
many  of  the  celebrities  of  the  day,  and  dedicated  two  volumes  of 
his  work  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  respectively. 
His  book  is  more  famous  than  read.  But  it  is  a  pleasing 
indication  of  greater  interest  in  the  history  with  which  it  is 
concerned  that,  in  addition  to  such  books  as  those  of  Froude  and 
Prof.  Raleigh  and  to  the  exhaustive  chapters  in  the  Cambridge 
History  on  the  same  subject,  volumes  containing  selections  from 
Hakluyt's  own  work  can  now  be  obtained.      Not  least  of  all,  is 
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he  made  known  and  endeared  to  us  through  Kingsley's  Westward 
Ho. 

Prof.  Raleigh  in  his  third  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  influence 
of  the  adventure  of  Elizabeth's  age  on  its  literature,  handles  a 
subject  very  congenial  to  him.    The  striking  sentence  from  Chaucer, 

"The  word  should  be  cousin  to  the  deed," 

is  an  admirable  introduction  to  a  chapter  dealing  with  an  age 
of  literature,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  is, — that  so 
many  of  its  best-known  representatives,  conspicuously  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  were  heroes  as  well  as  writers. 
The  two-fold  aspiration  so  many  of  these  Elizabethan  celebrities 
cherished  finds  memorable  expression  in  lines  from  Samuel  Daniel 
which  Prof.  Raleigh  quotes : 

"What  good  is  like  to  this, 
To  do  worthy  the  writing,  and  to  write 
Worthy  the  reading,  and  the  world's  delight?  " 

In  illustration  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
time  on  its  literature  most  suggestive  passages  are  quoted  from 
Chapman,  Spenser,  Marlow,  and  Shakespeare.  The  soliloquy 
from  "  Henry  IV  "  on  Sleep  is  cited  in  evidence  of  Shakespeare's 
own  love  of  the  sea;  and  Clarence's  dream  may  well  be  added. 
But  we  are  warned  against  inferring  from  such  passages  that  the 
dramatist  had  any  profound  knowledge  of  matters  of  navigation 
from  his  mistaken  use  in  "The  Tempest  "  of  the  word  "glasses." 
This  matter,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  of  some  importance  as 
bearing  on  the  question  whether  he  ever  travelled  or  not  beyond 
the  shores  of  England. 

We  may  conclude  by  saying  of  Prof.  Raleigh's  book  what  we 
said  at  the  commencement  of  Froude's ;  matter  and  manner 
combine  to  make  it  most  interesting  reading.  Prof.  Raleigh 
already  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  of  prose,  and  this 
book,  in  which  subject  and  style  are  so  happily  harmonised,  will 
surely  go  to  enhance  this  reputation.  A.  J.  S. 
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From   Palaeolith   to   Motor  Car:    or,   Heacham   Tales.     By  Harry 
Lowerison.     London:  A.  J.  Whiten.      1906.      3^.  6d. 

PURELY  an  unattractive  title !  I  suppose  that  the 
people  who  do  not  know  anything  about  palaeoliths 
or  want  to  know  any  more  about  motors  are  still  in 
a  majority.  And  an  unjust  title;  for  the  book  is  a 
fascinating  one.  Readers  of  Saint  George  are  familiar 
with  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Ruskin  School  House.  Mr. 
Lowerison,  already  well-known  as  one  of  the  best  of  field  naturalists, 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  antiquities  of  his  village,  and 
reconstructed  its  past  in  the  light  of  full  knowledge  and  sympa- 
thetic imagination.  Each  tale  is  a  scene  of  the  past  history  of  the 
district,  founded  upon  some  existing  remains,  such  as  flint  axe  or 
barrow  of  the  dead,  village  cross  or  church,  family  name  or 
tradition.  The  first  tale  is  of  the  palaeolithic  period  :  then  of  the 
neolithic  and  bronze  ages,  then  of  the  Roman  and  Saxon,  and  so 
on  to  the  Victorian.  The  most  striking  thing  about  them  is  that 
they  are  real  tales,  told  by  a  man  with  a  genius  for  the  art. 
They  have  the  spirit  of  the  sagas ;  such  as  children  love  to  hear, 
yet  such  as  stir  the  hearts  of  their  elders.  Blood  enough  for 
Helen  s  Babies  :  human  tenderness  enough  for  the  gentlest  mother. 
They  are  not  at  all  weighted  with  "  information  "  :  not  soft  nor 
goody,  but  strong  and  human  and  true.  From  the  artistic  point 
of  view  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  masterpieces 
of  the  short  story.  The  last  one  is  as  daring  as  it  is  beautiful : 
"  a  tale  of  one  of  Christ's  little  ones  in  the  Great  Christian  Age 
of  Victoria."  It  shows  the  author's  skill  at  its  highest,  but  is 
strong  with  the  bitter  chastening  of  past  experience. 

The  illustrations  are  specially  interesting — of  the  real  things 
and  places  in  the  story,  not  of  the  imaginary  events,  which 
are  left,  as  they  should  be,  to  the  imagination  :  the  author's 
child-friends  will  not  fail  him  here.      Many,  both  drawings  and 
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photographs,  are  by  his  own  pupils.     The  notes  at  the  end  give 
a  few  (not  too  many)  archaeological  explanations. 

It  is  a  modern  conviction  that  history  and  geography  begin  at 
home.  It  is  the  home-life  and  the  home-land  that  stock  the 
minds  of  children  with  impressions  far  more  firmly  fixed  than  anv 
they  will  get  at  school.  For  most  subjects  must  necessarily  be 
entirely  abstract  for  most  children,  and  they  can  only  gain 
concreteness  by  being  made  to  grow  out  of  real  experience. 
Many  teachers  are  of  course  devoting  themselves  to  this  end,  and 
they  will  best  appreciate  the  value  of  Mr.  Lowerison's  work. 
These  tales  will  set  them  longing  that  every  district  might  have 
its  little  collection  of  sagas,  clothing  the  local  monuments  with  the 
forgotten  life  that  gave  them  their  existence  and  meaning.  Then 
history  will  be  known  for  the  real  and  living  thing  it  is.  What- 
ever the  period  or  event,  it  is  but  a  form  of  the  life  we  are  living 
to-day,  so  that  all  can  realise  it  if  only  it  be  presented  to  their 
imagination  with  a  solid  ground  in  their  experience.  These 
connexions  of  real  and  imaginary,  are  a  most  precious  field  for 
the  teacher ;  for  they  fill  past  and  present  alike  with  meaning. 
They  give  an  alluring  glimpse  into  that  process  of  which  life  and 
history  are  a  part :  that  process  the  vision  of  which  is  the  surest 
safeguard  against  sterility  of  mind.  But  thev  must  be  real 
tales — the  work  of  a  scholar  who  loves  the  world  and  especially 
children,  who  has  the  heart  of  a  boy  and  the  touch  of  an  artist 
and  the  tried  strength  of  a  man — as  these  are. 
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History  of  English   Poetry \   Vol.    V.      W.  J.  Courthope.     London: 
Macmillan.      1905.      1  os. 

iR.  Courthope  is  making  steady  progress  with  his 
history.  Only  one  volume  remains  to  complete  the 
original  plan,  and  a  very  notable  enterprise.  The 
present  volume  covers  the  Eighteenth  Century  :  its 
scope  and  method  are  well  illustrated  by  the  sub- 
title, "  the  constitutional  compromise  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  : 
effects  of  the  classical  renaissance,  its  zenith  and  decline  :  the  early 
romantic  renaissance."  The  period  is  perhaps  even  more  interest- 
ing than  any  which  has  been  dealt  with  so  far,  and  Mr.  Courthope 
moves  in  it  with  a  more  easy  mastery.  The  volume  begins  with 
a  study  of  the  meaning  of  the  classical  renaissance  and  its  effects 
on  modern  European  poetry  :  a  study  marked  by  all  Mr.  Court- 
hope's  width  of  knowledge  and  power  of  analysis.  A  fascinating 
set  of  questions  are  thus  raised  on  the  connexions  of  history  and 
literature,  especially  the  interactions  of  art  and  freedom. 
"  Throughout  this  history,  I  have  used  the  word  Renaissance  to 
express  a  two-fold  regeneration,  political  and  literary."  These 
opening  words  strike  the  keynote.  The  effect  on  literature  of 
national  self-satisfaction,  of  clouded  ideals,  of  national  unity  and 
division  :  the  great  classical  question  of  the  standard  of  taste — all 
these  are  affected  luminously  or  suggestively  by  Mr.  Courthope's 
comprehensive  treatment.  Then  follows  a  scholarly  account  of  the 
brilliant  pedestrian  poetry  of  the  century:  a  most  interesting 
chapter  on  the  translators,  and  another  on  the  poetical  drama. 
(We  were  relieved,  by  the  way,  by  the  final  syllable  of  that  adjec- 
tive— it  goes  against  the  grain  to  call  these  Eighteenth  Century 
productions,  with  all  their  excellences,  by  the  same  name  as  the 
Elizabethans  and  Shelley.)  Mr.  Courthope  well  notices  the  entry 
of  the  dramatic  spirit  into  the  novel  with  Fielding.  The  fact  is 
that  the  dramatic  genius  of  the  people  was  turning  from  the  stage 
to  the  novel,  where  it  found  such  a  congenial   home  that  it  has 
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stayed  practically  ever  since.  The  limitations  of  space  forbid  our 
touching  upon  Mr.  Courthope's  treatment  of  the  poetry  of  the 
early  romantic  revival :  we  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  do  so  when 
the  appearance  of  the  last  volume  gives  us  the  opportunity  of 
dealing  more  fully  with  the  whole  work.  It  must  be  enough  now 
to  repeat  our  tribute  to  Mr.  Courthope's  scholarship,  the  sym- 
pathetic grasp  by  which  he  keeps  in  view  the  human  side  of  his 
subject,  or  the  clearness  of  style  which  makes  it  a  pleasant  study. 


The  Model  Village  and  its  Cottages.    By  W.  A.  Harvey.    London: 
B.  T.  Batsford.      1906. 

!HIS  book  is  a  timely  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
Housing  problem.  It  does  not  profess  to  deal  with 
this  problem  in  any  comprehensive  spirit  :  it  is  con- 
cerned for  the  most  part  with  the  author's  work  at 
Bourn ville,  but  Bournville  is  an  experiment  of  national 
importance  and  no  apology  is  necessary  for  this  limitation.  We 
wish  a  better  title  had  been  given  the  book.  The  phrase  "  model 
lodging  house"  ought  to  prevent  anyone  speaking  of  a  model 
village. 

The  Introduction  makes  a  brief  statement  of  the  Housing 
question  and  considers  a  few  of  the  remedies  proposed  for  existing 
evils,  though  it  does  not  come  within  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
to  consider  these  critically  or  exhaustively.  We  may  however 
note  the  very  sound  conclusion  to  which  the  author  in  his 
introduction  leads  us,  that  what  is  wanted  is  the  provision  of 
houses  which  may  fitly  be  called  homes,  the  chief  essentials  being 
"adequate  accommodation — which  must  include  a  bath  as  a  sine 
qua  non — a  pleasing  and  harmonious  appearance  of  exterior  and 
environment,  and  the  provision  of  an  ample  garden." 

An  account  is  given  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Bourn- 
ville village,  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  George  Cadbury  in  1895 
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and  now  contains  about  600  houses.  As  most  of  our  readers  will 
be  aware,  the  village  has  been  handed  over  by  the  Founder  to  a 
Trust,  and  it  is  intended  to  use  the  surplus  revenue  in  extending 
the  village  or  in  founding  others.  (In  this  connection  we  submit 
that  the  phrase  "  on  behalf  ot  the  nation  "  is  unintentionally  mis- 
leading. It  is  in  no  sense  a  national  trust.  The  latter  would 
imply  national  control.  It  is  a  private  trust  in  which  the  founders, 
quite  rightly,  are  supreme,  except  for  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
the  Charity  Commissioners.)  The  present  population  of  the 
village  is  not  given,  or  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
made  a  ratio  comparison  with  Birmingham  four  or  five  miles 
away. 

The  further  chapters  of  the  book  consider  in  detail  the  various 
types  of  houses  which  Mr.  Harvey  has  erected  at  Bournville, 
ranging  in  cost  from  £160  to  j£6oo  and  more.  Plans,  elevations 
and  photographs  of  the  houses  are  given,  and  all  necessary  details 
accompany  these.  The  important  question  of  the  laying  out  of 
gardens  is  considered  in  one  of  the  chapters,  and  others  are  devoted 
to  General  Notes,  in  which  the  details  of  the  houses  are  considered, 
and  to  the  laying  out  of  a  model  village.  The  latter  is  a  specially 
suggestive  chapter,  and  its  proposals  should  be  noted  by  all 
engaged  in  similar  schemes. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  is  well  acquainted  with  Bournville,  and 
he  considers  that  not  a  little  of  its  charm  is  due  to  the  wisdom 
and  taste  of  its  consulting  architect,  the  author  of  this  book. 
Those  who  do  not  know  the  village  themselves  will  be  able  to 
learn  from  this  book  what  it  is  like.  It  is  not  only  a  healthy  and 
beautiful  village,  with  pleasant  open  spaces  and  flower  filled 
gardens,  but  it  is  a  village  of  homes,  and  that  this  is  so,  is  due  in 
a  considerable  measure  to  Mr.  Harvey. 

In  reading  a  book  like  this  one  naturally  comes  across  many 
statements  which  challenge  discussion  :  one  or  two  of  these  we 
may  mention,  though  in  doing  so  we  hope  to  be  acquitted  of  any 
captious   criticism.     The  author  tells  us  that  gardening  occupies 
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the  whole  of  the  leisure  hours  of  most  of  those  living  at  Bourn- 
ville.  What  quite  is  meant  by  this?  Surely  not  that  all  other 
interests  in  life  are  abandoned  !  Gardening  is  indeed  excellent, 
but  should  not  be  the  only  interest  in  life — apart  from  their  daily 
work — for  people  living  in  a  village.  We  are  also  given  to 
understand  that  each  garden  yields  produce  to  the  value  of  i/ii 
weekly.  No  doubt  what  is  meant  is  that  the  gardens  are  capable 
of  doing  this,  or  have  done  so  in  selected  cases.  That  they  all  do 
it,  we  question.  We  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  is  the  best  principle  to  follow  in  disposing  of 
houses  built  in  such  villages  as  Bournville.  At  Bournville  the 
system  now  adopted  is  to  let  the  houses  only,  as  in  the  case  of 
private  ownership.  A  more  co-operative  method — such  as  that 
of  the  Ealing  Tenants  Limited — is  perhaps  worth  consideration, 
and  would  doubtless  be  given  every  encouragement  by  the 
Trustees.  In  the  later  editions,  which  we  hope  will  be  called  for, 
of  The  Ovlodel  Village  and  its  Cottages  the  reference  to  the  Eton 
College  trustees  should  be  amended.  They  are  not  responsible 
for  the  Garden  Suburb  scheme  at  Hampstead. 

The  national  value  of  Bournville  is  rapidly  being  demonstrated. 
It  is  already  the  parent  of  similar  enterprises.  Garden  cities  and 
garden  suburbs  are  being  formed  not  only  here,  but  abroad.  To 
many  of  these  schemes  the  example  of  Bournville  has  given  the 
necessary  impetus  and  its  founders  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
work.  The  alternative  to  Bournville  is  seen  in  the  village  which 
adjoins  it  on  one  side,  the  prey  of  the  speculative  builder,  with  its 
rows  of  monotonous  and  crowded  houses — potential  slums.  The 
next  step  in  social  reform  is  to  compel  municipal  authorities  to 
care  for  the  beautiful  and  healthy  development  of  their  suburbs. 
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Everyman's  Library.     London,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.      1906. 

HE  publication  of  this  library  is  of  unusual  interest. 
Messrs.  Dent  have  placed  all  booklovers  under  a  deep 
obligation  to  them.  There  is,  we  think,  no  other 
series  better  than  this,  when  beauty  of  binding,  quality 
of  paper,  and  cost,  are  taken  into  consideration.  At 
present  50  volumes  have  appeared,  the  price  being  is.  in  cloth 
and  2s.  in  leather.  These  50  books  include  many  classics  and 
cover  most  branches  of  literature.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  publishers' 
aim  to  issue  ultimately  no  less  than  1,000  different  works  of 
acknowledged  excellence. 

We  have  a  few  minor  criticisms  to  offer.  The  motto  from 
Everyman  is  repeated  too  often.  It  appears  no  less  than  four 
times  in  the  leather  edition.  Then,  too,  objection  may  fairly  be 
taken  to  the  practice  of  putting  a  decorated  page  containing  a 
quotation  opposite  the  title  page.  The  result  must  be  that  many 
people  receive  the  impression  that  the  quotation  refers  to  the 
book  in  which  it  is  printed.  [The  force  of  the  objection  will  be 
seen  when  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  most  frequent  quotations  to 
appear  opposite  the  title  pages  is  "  A  tale  which  holdeth  children 
from  play  and  old  men  from  the  chimney  corner,"] 
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eleEctiEonRAL  ^e  General  Election  of  1 906  calls  for  some  notice 
in  these  columns.  Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  that  this  review  knows  nothing  of  party  politics  as  such. 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  aims  we  must  necessarily  often  touch  upon 
controversial  subjects,  but  we  treat  these  free  from  party  bitterness 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  welfare.  Now  that  a 
little  time  has  elapsed  since  the  election,  it  is  perhaps  possible  to 
estimate  its  significance  more  truly  than  was  possible  in  the 
excitement  which  followed  the  event.  The  explanations  which 
have  been  given  for  the  great  victory  of  the  Liberal  party  appear 
to  us  for  the  most  part  to  have  missed  the  real  meaning  of  the 
result.  We  do  not  think  that  anv  one  question,  such  as  Free 
Trade,  or  Chinese  Labour,  or  the  Education  Act,  is  responsible 
for  the  victory.  It  marks,  rather,  a  great  moral  awakening  of  the 
nation.  It  shows  an  uneasy  feeling,  not  confined  to  one  class, 
that  the  energies  and  resources  of  Parliament  have  in  the  past 
been  misapplied,  and  that  the  many  great  social  problems  at  our 
own  doors  have  been  neglected.  In  a  word  the  election  is  a  great 
victory  for  the  cause  of  social  reform,  and  the  new  House  of 
Commons  will  be  found  to  be  largely  composed  of  men  who  will 
approach  social  questions  in  a  spirit  of  unselfishness  and  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  whether  the  legislative  resources  of  the 
country  may  not  be  equal  to  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems 
so  long  neglected.  It  is  this  spirit  on  the  part  of  its  supporters 
which  gives  the  new  Government  so  great  an  opportunity,  and 
which  may  also  prove  an  embarrassment,  for  it  is  already  evident 
that  the  House  is  prepared  to  travel  much  more  quickly  than  the 
Government  is  inclined  to  go.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  the 
Liberal  party  fails  to  realize  the  greatness  of  its  opportunity,  and 
disappoints  the  not  unreasonable  hopes  of  the  country,  the  Labour 
Party  may  expect  to  receive  a  great  increase  in  its  ranks. 
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the  labour  The  return  of  a  strong  independent  Labour  Party 
is  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  late  election  and 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  important.  It  is  a  dramatic  revelation 
of  the  power  of  the  Democracy  and  the  lesson  will  never  be  lost. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  old  divisions  of  parties  are  passing 
away  and  that  the  independent  Labour  Party  will  before  many 
years  exercise  an  influence  in  our  public  life  as  great  as  that  now 
commanded  by  either  of  the  old  parties.  The  result  will  be  a 
complete  change  in  the  character  of  our  Parliament.  It  is  possible 
that  the  group  system  of  France  will  to  a  limited  extent  come 
into  being ;  but  however  that  may  be,  we  think  it  certain  that  a 
social  policy  will  be  accepted  by  all  parties  in  the  State.  The 
difference  will  be  largely  one  of  degree,  but  there  will  be  no  place 
for  a  party  standing  for  the  protection  of  vested  interests  against 
the  just  demands  of  the  nation.  These,  however,  are  matters  for 
the  future.  We  may  well  leave  them  on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 
Our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  present.  We  do  not  share  the 
misgivings  expressed  in  some  quarters  at  the  rise  of  the  independ- 
ent Labour  Party.  We  believe  its  presence  in  Parliament  will  be, 
a  purifying  influence.  We  note  with  intense  satisfaction  its 
statesmenlike  aims.  Particularly  are  these  seen  in  the  attempt  to 
make  its  influence  international  and  to  come  to  a  close  under- 
standing with  the  democracies  of  other  nations.  When  this 
understanding  is  complete  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  nations 
to  go  to  war  for  the  ambition  of  rulers,  or  the  caprice  of  states- 
men. For  the  men  who  have  to  fight  will  have  discovered  that 
the  power  to  decide  rests  with  them  alone.  In  the  mighty 
awakening  of  the  Democracy  which  we  are  destined  to  see  in  the 
near  future — possibly  to  a  degree  undreamt  of,  what  is  needed 
are  great  and  noble  ideals.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  these  are  not 
wanting.     We  may  then  await  the  issue  without  misgiving. 
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atEtheRNERS  ^  W0U^  alm°st  seem  as  though  some  strangely 
tate  gallery,  malevolent  power  prevented  justice  being  done  to 
the  work  of  the  greatest  of  English  masters.  His  own  wishes,  as 
expressed  in  his  will,  for  the  public  exhibition  of  his  works  were 
overridden;  the  Turner  room  in  the  National  Gallery  is  lament- 
ably overcrowded  ;  most  of  his  water-colours  and  drawings  are 
closely  hidden  from  the  public  view;  and  only  now  are  we  able, 
atter  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  to  see  some  of  the  finest  fruits  of 
his  genius.  In  no  other  country,  perhaps,  would  such  an  artist  be 
so  treated.  We  may  blame  the  blindness  and  the  procrastination 
of  the  responsible  officials ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  they,  but  we, 
who  have  been  in  fault.  It  may  be, — and  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  so  happen, — that  the  new  Turner  room  at  the 
Tate  Gallery  will  greatly  stimulate  and  increase  the  public  interest 
in  Turner,  and  so  lead  to  a  greater  care  and  a  wider  publicity  for 
his  work.  And  it  may  be,  also,  that  good  will  be  effected  in 
other  ways ; — that,  for  example,  we  shall  see  more  clearly  now 
what  a  lamentably  mixed  collection  the  Tate  Gallery  contains; 
that  some  of  its  walls  will  eventually  be  freed  of  their  present  dis- 
figurements and  hung  with  frequently  changed  selections  from  the 
contents  of  those  long-closed  boxes  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

The  "  new  "  Turners  form  a  splendid  collection.  The  subjects 
are  varied,  and  so,  too,  is  the  handling  of  them.  There  are 
unfinished  pictures  which  contribute  materially  to  our  knowledge 
of  how  Turner  built  up  his  work ;  and  there  are  a  few  canvases, 
such  as  "A  Mountain  Glen,"  "The  Visit  to  the  Tomb," 
"  Aeneas  relating  his  story  to  Dido,"  "  The  Departure  of  the 
Trojan  Fleet,"  "  Mercury  sent  to  admonish  Aeneas,"  which,  so  far 
as  we  could  judge  from  among  the  crowd  of  eager  visitors  who 
surrounded  them,  belong  to  the  first  rank  of  his  works.  And,  not 
less  important  in  its  way  towards  the  complete  understanding  of 
Turner,  is  "An  Interior  at  Petworth,"  a  picture  in  which  all 
design  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  glowing  colour. 

The  opening  of  this  gallery  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
current  events.     The  nation  and  the  world  are  the  wealthier  for  it. 
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R^SK'N  It    has   been  stated   in   the   Daily    Telegraph    and 

new  turners,  elsewhere  that  Ruskin  was  responsible  for  the 
burial  of  the  pictures  by  Turner  which  have  now  been  placed  in 
the  Tate  Gallery.  This  statement  is,  so  far  as  1  am  aware, 
entirely  without  foundation.  In  1857,  when  the  treatment  of  the 
Turner  bequest  was  the  subject  of  a  debate  in  Parliament,  Ruskin 
wrote  to  the  Times,  explaining  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
arranging  the  pictures ;  his  work  was  confined  to  the  drawings 
(see  Library  edition,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  87).  This  fact  is  shown  by 
the  official  reports,  which  record  gratefully  Ruskin's  "  inde- 
fatigable attention  in  the  long  and  laborious  undertaking "  of 
sorting  and  cataloguing  the  drawings  and  sketches,  but  do  not 
mention  his  name  in  connexion  with  the  pictures.  In  treating 
these,  the  Director  and  Keeper  appear  to  have  consulted  a  small 
Committee  consisting  of  Mr.  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  Mr.  Clarkson 
Stanfield,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  David  Roberts,  R.A.  (see  Director's 
Reports  for  1857  and  1858).  The  real  reason  why  all  the  pictures 
were  not  exhibited  was  the  failure  of  successive  Governments  to 
provide  adequate  wall  space.  Ruskin  never  ceased  to  protest 
against  this  neglect,  and  it  is  too  bad  that  he  should  be  represented 
as  having  been  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  E.  T.  C. 


^J™  CTHE  A  series  of  conferences  on  Art  in  the  School  were 
arranged  by  the  Education  Department  of  the 
University  of  Manchester  for  the  Saturday  mornings  in  February 
last.  Students,  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  the  question  were 
invited  to  join  in  the  discussion  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion. Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  who  has  done  so  much  to  bring  beauty  into 
the  lives  of  Manchester  slum-children,  spoke  on  "The  Place  of  Art 
in  the  School,"  dealing  chiefly  with  its  ethical  value;  Mr.  Glazier, 
the  Head  Master  of  the  School  of  Art,  gave  a  demonstration  of 
modelling  as  an  aid  to  teaching,  and  Mr.  Cadness,  also  of  the 
School  of  Art,  spoke  on  some  of  the  technical  difficulties  involved 
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in  the  teaching  of  drawing.  The  psychological  basis  of  art 
teaching  was  dealt  with  by  Professor  Findlay  and  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Education  Department. 

Along  with  the  conferences  there  was  an  exhibition  of  pub- 
lishers' pictures  for  schools  and  of  children's  drawings. 

The  publishers'  pictures  showed  that,  in  spite  of  the  great 
progress  made  in  recent  years,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
There  is  some  good  decorative  work  and  some  good  illustrations 
for  teaching  purposes  ;  but  far  too  much  of  the  work  attempts  to 
combine  both  aims  and  fails  to  realise  either  of  them.  It  is  clear 
that  teachers  and  education  authorities  should  combine  to  show 
the  publishers  what  the  schools  really  need  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tions for  teaching.  As  to  decorative  work  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
pictures  specially  designed  for  schools  are  needed,  unless  for  infant 
schools.  As  Professor  Findlay  said  :  "  The  best  school  decoration 
is  the  work  of  the  scholars  themselves,  the  expression  of  their 
own  feeling  for  beauty  and  ornament." 

The  children's  drawings  exhibited  came  from  schools  of  all 
grades.  They  showed  the  progress  which  has  been  made  of  late 
years  in  freer  methods  of  teaching  drawing,  particularly  drawing 
as  a  means  of  expression.  The  work  included  sets  of  class 
drawings,  not  merely  selected  specimens  of  the  work  of  gifted 
children,  and  illustrated  the  child's  gradual  development  with 
regard  to  self-expression  in  art,  and  its  growing  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  form  and  colour,  from  the  rough  symbolic  drawings  of 
young  infants,  through  the  representative  drawings  of  childhood, 
to  the  genuine  art  work  of  older  scholars.  There  were  good 
specimens  of  drawing  applied  to  design  and  correlated  with  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  particularly  Nature-study,  history,  and 
literature.  As  a  whole  the  work  showed  that  drawing  has  really 
taken  its  place,  not  as  an  accomplishment  for  the  few,  or  even  as 
a  means  of  improved  technical  work,  but  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
tools  of  the  class-room,  at  least  as  necessary  as  reading  or  writing 
in  the  development  of  the  child's  mental  life. 
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dante  and  With  reference  to  Mr.  Jamson  Smith's  note  in 
nightingale,  our  January  number,  the  Rev.  H.  Temple  Robins 
sends  an  interesting  communication.  He  points 
out  that  the  real  question  is — "  was  the  nightingale  known,  and 
if  known  was  it  common  in  the  parts  of  Italy  frequented  by  the 
poet"?  On  this  point  he  offers  the  following  information. 
"  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  in  his  Illustrated  Manual  of  British 
Birds,  says  that  on  the  Continent,  North  Germany  is  the  highest 
authenticated  latitude  for  the  nightingale,  and  that  it  is  generally 
distributed  throughout  central  Europe.  *  In  such  southern 
countries  as  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey  it  is  very 
abundant  in  suitable  localities.''  In  Yarrell's  British  Birds  (4th 
ed.),  the  bird  is  described  as  being  common  in  '  bushy  gardens,' 
and  adds  that  '  throughout  Italy  from  north  to  south,  including 
also  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  it  is  plentifully  distributed.' 
And  so  far  as  he  can  gather  such  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
from  time  immemorial.  Professor  Newton,  in  a  letter  to  me  on 
the  subject,  says  that  in  Tuscany  the  nightingale  '  has  long  been 
described  as  being  especially  abundant,'  and,  he  adds,  that  Italian 
ornithologists  found  that  of  recent  years  the  birds  decreased  so 
rapidly  that  measures  had  to  be  taken  for  its  protection. 
Professor  Newton  cannot  account  for  Dante's  omission,  but  he 
feels  sure  that  '  it  could  not  have  been  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
bird.'  Mr.  W.  P.  Pycraft  of  the  British  Museum,  believes  that 
the  bird  was  '  well  known  to  Dante's  contemporaries,'  and  thinks 
that  the  poet  omitted  this  favourite  songster,  as  indeed  he  ignores 
many  others,  simply  because  he  had  no  particular  use  for  it. 
And  there  we  must  leave  the  matter."  Mr.  Robins  points  out 
that  the  one  mention  (Purg.y  xvii,  21,  "the  bird  that  most  delights 
itself  in  song")  is  an  allusion  (to  the  Ovidian  fable  of  Procne) 
rather  than  a  direct  reference. 
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A  SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CHILDHOOD 
AND  ADOLESCENCE. 


[Note. — This  is  the  fifth  portion  of  a  list  which  for  the  present  will  appear 
quarterly,  with  a  view  later  to  detailed  classification  for  separate  publication. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  attempt  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  subjects  in  question, 
but  to  submit  a  selected  list  of  books  for  the  help  and  guidance  of  those 
engaged  in  education  and  other  work  amongst  the  young,  or  of  students  of  these 
subjects.  We  invite  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  order  that  the  list  may,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  fairly  representative  of  those  works  which  have  proved  useful  in 
practice.] 

BRAY,  S.  E.         SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

London,  W.  B.  Clive.     1905. 

A  practical  book  intended  for  students  preparing  for  the  Final  or 
Certificate  examination.  It  deals  with  the  work  of  the  day  schools 
in  great  detail. 

FORBUSH,  WILLIAM  BYRON.         THE  BOY  PROBLEM. 
Boston,  The  Pilgrim  Press. 

This  book  is  by  one  of  the  leading  workers  with  the  young  in  America. 
Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  who  contributes  an  Introduction  to  the  book,  speaks 
of  the  work  he  has  done  as  epoch-making.  The  titles  of  the  chapters 
will  indicate  the  ground  covered:  Boy-Life  ;  By-Laws  of  Boy-Life; 
Ways  in  which  Boys  Spontaneously  Organize  Socially ;  Social  Organi- 
zations Formed  for  Boys  by  Adults ;  Some  Suggestions  as  to  How  to 
Help  Boys ;  and  The  Boy  Problem  in  the  Church. 

The   book  is  marked  by  knowledge  and  sympathy  in  no  ordinary 
measure. 

GILKES,  A.  H.         A  DAY  AT  DULWICH. 

London,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.      1905.      1/- 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  book  the  author  gives  some  account  of  the 
history  of  Dulwich  College,  and  discusses  the  advantages  of  public 
school  life,  and  the  difficulty  of  understanding  its  machinery  from  the 
outside.  The  further  chapters  describe  a  day's  work  and  play,  and 
introduce  types  of  masters  and  boys. 
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HUGHES,  R.  E.         SCHOOL  TRAINING. 
London,  W.  B.  Clive.      1905. 

The  author  considers  State  education  in  its  two  aspects — national  and 
individual.  The  subjects  discussed  are:  The  Aim  of  School  Training 
Especially  in  Relation  to  Primary  Schools,  The  Physical  Aim,  The 
Intellectual  Aim,  The  Moral  Aim,  The  School  in  Relation  to  Home, 
and  The  School  and  the  Community. 

KAPPA.         LET  YOUTH  BUT  KNOW. 

London,  Methuen  and  Co.      1905. 

This  book  contains  a  collection  of  papers  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Westminster  Gazette.  They  have  deservedly  attracted  wide 
notice.  They  are  written  by  one  who,  though  having  no  practical 
experience  of  teaching,  is  impressed  by  the  failure  of  the  present 
public  school  system  (and  it  is  of  this  system  only  that  he  writes)  to 
turn  out  men  of  wide  and  deep  interests  in  life.  He  attempts  the 
consideration  of  the  reasons  for  this,  and  makes  a  series  of  sane  and 
eminently  reasonable  suggestions.  Briefly  these  amount  to  an  appeal 
for  the  humanising  of  our  public  school  system.  History,  Religion, 
and  other  subjects  are  to  be  taught  in  a  way  that  will  touch  permanently 
the  imagination  of  the  boy.  The  latter  is  to  be  shown  what  the  chief 
end  of  man  is,  and  interests  which  at  present  predominate  are  to  find 
their  true  place. 

The  book  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  literature  of  education. 

LODGE,  SIR  OLIVER.         SCHOOL  TEACHING  AND  SCHOOL  REFORM. 

London,  Williams  and  Norgate.      1905.     3/- 

The  four  lectures  contained  in  this  book  were  delivered  to  secondary 
teachers  and  teachers  in  training  at  Birmingham  in  February,  1905. 
The  subjects  dealt  with  are  Curricula  and  Methods,  Teaching  in 
History  and  Science,  Secondary  School  Reform  in  General,  and 
Boarding  School  Problems. 

MILES,  EUSTACE.         A  BOY'S  CONTROL  AND  SELF  EXPRESSION. 

Cambridge,  1904.     Published  by  the  Author. 

This  book  contains  a  great  amount  of  valuable  and  suggestive  matter. 
We  recommend  it  to  teachers  and  to  parents  of  boys.  It  shows  both 
common  sense  and  originality,  and  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  speaks 
from  long  experience.  The  book  deals  with  the  physical,  moral  and 
intellectual  training  of  boys.  The  matter  is  not  all  on  the  same  level 
but  nearly  all  of  it  is  of  practical  helpfulness.  One  of  the  closing 
chapters  entitled  "A  Letter  to  a  Boy"  is  entirely  admirable. 
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RUSSELL,   CHAS.    E.    B.      MANCHESTER    BOYS :    SKETCHES    OF    MANCHESTER 
LADS  AT  WORK  AND   PLAY. 

Manchester,  University  Press.     1905.     2/6. 

The  author  of  this  book,  Mr.  Charles  E.  B.  Russell,  is  the  Secretary 
and  Manager  of  the  Heyrod  Street  Lads'  Club,  Manchester,  and 
probably  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  experience  he  has  had  of  working 
boys.  His  book  will  be  of  special  interest  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
Boys'  Clubs,  for  in  Manchester  the  Boys'  Club  movement  has  been 
developed  to  an  extent  which  places  it  ahead,  in  this  respect,  of  all 
other  cities,  not  excluding  London. 

Mr.  Russell's  pages  cover  most,  if  not  all,  classes  of  working  lads. 
We  have  here  the  "  nipper,"  the  soldier,  the  organ  grinder  and  the 
office  boy,  the  "scuttler"  and  the  "Ike,"  the  street  arab  and  the 
loafer.  The  author  discusses  all  aspects  of  their  lives — their  amuse- 
ments, their  religion,  their  homes,  their  budgets,  their  work.  He  has 
some  wise  words  to  say  on  Prison-made  criminals,  Boys'  Homes  and 
Lodging  Houses,  Municipal  Labour  Bureaus,  and  other  Problems. 
He  has  given  us  an  addition  to  social  literature  based  on  knowledge 
gained  by  an  experience  almost  unique. 

SMITH,  H.  BOMPAS.         BOYS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT  IN  SCHOOL. 
London,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1905.     2/6  net. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  offer  aid  to  junior  masters  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  form  government.  But  it  will  be  found  of  use  to 
all  who  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  boys.  It  is  full  of  wise  and 
practical  advice  and  shows  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

WILKINS,  A.  S.         ROMAN   EDUCATION. 
Cambridge,  University  Press.      1905. 

The  author  intends  this  book  in  the  first  place  for  the  use  of  students, 
but  it  will  appeal  to  all  interested  in  Education.  It  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  work  and  enables  the  reader  to  understand  not  only  the  ideals 
of  the  Roman  Empire  but  the  details  of  the  educational  system  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  attain  those  ideals.  A  helpful  list  of 
authorities  is  given.  The  subjects  of  the  more  important  chapters 
are :  Education  in  the  Early  Republic  ;  Education  under  Greek 
Influence;  Elementary  Schools  and  Studies ;  Higher  Studies — Rhetoric 
and  Philosophy;   Endowment  of  Education. 
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No.  35.     Vol.  IX.  July,  1906. 


A  LONDON  BOY'S  SATURDAY. 

By  T.  E.  Harvey,  Deputy  Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall. 

N  taking  the  subject  of  a  London  Boy's  Saturday,  I  wish, 
if  I  may,  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  little  raw  material 
from  the  sociological  laboratory  of  the  elementary  day 
school,  and  prepare  it  to  some  extent  for  examination  by 
others,  touching  upon  some  of  the  possibilities  of  service 
and  of  educational  reform  that  open  up  before  one  who  tries  to 
study  it. 

One  word  of  explanation.  Saturday  is  a  day  of  peculiar  interest 
in  the  child's  life.  It  is  a  whole  holiday,  as  far  as  school  is  con 
cerned,  though  anything  but  a  holiday  to  many  London  children. 
It  is  a  day  in  which  the  child  shares  the  ordinary  life  of  the  home, 
and,  to  a  larger  extent  than  most  people  realise,  the  work  and 
cares  of  his  elders. 

Some  little  time  ago  the  Enquirers'  Club,  which  meets  at 
Toynbee  Hall,  decided  to  devote  an  evening  to  the  consideration 
of  this  subject,  and  a  few  School  Managers  got  the  older  children 
in  their  schools  to  take  as  the  subject  of  their  weekly  composition 
class  :  "  What  I  did  last  Saturday."  This  was  done  in  consultation 
with  the  teachers,  so  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  children  to 
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have  any  idea  of  the  purpose  which  their  essays  would  serve, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  thus  possible  to  get  together  many 
hundreds  of  essays  from  different  parts  of  London,  all  telling 
of  what  was  done  on  the  same  day,  and  giving  a  glimpse  into 
a  great  variety  of  homes  and  lives.  Of  course  we  must  remember 
that  we  are  getting  this  glimpse  through  the  coloured  glass  of  a 
child's  memory,  and  one  must  not  judge  altogether  of  the  boy's 
dav  by  his  essay,  for  we  are  not  dealing  with  skilled  writers.  But 
although  the  survey  these  papers  afford  is  necessarilv  one-sided 
and  imperfect,  still  one  cannot  rise  from  reading  them  without 
feeling  that  one  has  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  life  in  a 
London  child's  school-days,  and,  indeed,  of  something  more  even 
than  this. 

The  Saturdav  chosen  was  a  fine  day  in  May,  and  essays  were 
obtained  from  schools  in  Limehouse,  Ratcliff,  Whitechapel  and 
St.  Luke's,  as  well  as  from  North  St.  Pancras,  and  elsewhere. 
The  group  of  schools  of  which  I  am  a  manager  all  sent  essays,  but 
I  wish  more  especially  to  deal  with  those  which  were  written  by 
the  boys  of  the  one  which  I  know  best.  This  school  is  quite  a 
small  one,  in  comparison  with  most  of  those  built  by  the  London 
School  Board,  but  it  has  accommodation  for  240  boys,  240  girls, 
and  320  infants,  drawn  mostly  from  the  streets  close  at  hand. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  a  number  of  very  poor  and 
over-crowded  houses,  some  in  process  of  demolition  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  County  Council's  housing  schemes ;  over  the 
road  the  new  block  dwellings  have  already  replaced  a  similar 
insanitary  area,  while  a  little  further  away  large  blocks  of  so-called 
model  dwellings  are  the  homes  of  many  of  the  children.  The 
majority,  however,  probably  still  live  in  the  small  narrow  streets 
of  the  district,  which  is  a  peculiarly  poor  one.  The  great  city 
warehouses  extend  year  by  year  along  the  main  roads,  and  back 
from  them  ;  but  a  resident  middle  class,  apart  from  parsons  and 
doctors,  is  practically  non-existent.  The  teachers  almost  all  come 
in  daily  to  their  work  from  a  distance,  and  one  cannot  wonder 
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that  they  should  do  so.  The  only  open  spaces  the  neighbourhood 
affords  are  disused  burial-grounds ;  it  is  three-quarter  of  an 
hour's  walk  to  the  nearest  park,  though  a  new  tube  railway  puts 
another  one  within  easy  reach  of  any  wealthier  children  to  whom 
a  return  fare  of  4d.  might  be  of  small  account;  as  yet,  however, 
it  would  not  seem  as  though  very  many  children  had  ever  made 
use  of  this,  even  for  an  exceptional  holiday.  In  many  schools 
which  are  more  fortunately  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
park  or  recreation  ground  the  assistant  masters,  and  sometimes 
even  the  head  teachers,  give  up  their  Saturday  mornings  to  help 
the  boys  in  their  games,  but  this  means  a  sacrifice  of  time  which 
we  have  no  right  to  ask  of  the  staff,  especially  when  the  teachers 
are,  most  of  them,  tired  men  who  have  been  working  many  years 
in  a  difficult  neighbourhood,  and  the  nearest  cricket  field  is  far 
enough  away.  So  in  too  many  districts  like  this  the  children  are 
largely  left  to  their  own  devices.  For  most  who  have  the  time 
for  it,  the  only  playgrounds  are  the  streets,  or  the  asphalted  courts 
of  the  Peabody  Buildings. 

As  has  been  noticed  already,  the  children  attending  this  school 
come,  on  the  whole,  from  very  poor  homes ;  some  are  the  children 
of  costermongers  or  of  the  small  stall-keepers  of  the  "  Petticoat 
Lane  "  of  the  district.  On  the  Saturday  in  question  a  number  of 
children  were  taken  by  the  head  teacher  to  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
the  occasion  of  a  great  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates  to 
London  school  children  arranged  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The  Society  which  organised 
the  festival  would  perhaps  be  interested  in  one  boy's  brief  account 
of  the  ceremony  : 

"When  I  got  there  I  saw  prizes  given  out  for  Cruelty  to  Animals." 

Five  boys  were  also  taken  by  one  of  the  managers  and  a  friend  to 
see  the  Tower  of  London.  This  accounts  for  24  out  of  the  84 
boys  who  wrote  essays ;  many  of  these  would  have  been  working, 
no    doubt,    under    ordinary    circumstances,    and    some    of    them 
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managed  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  their  mothers  before 
starting.  Of  the  remaining  60  boys,  16  went  to  the  music  hall 
or  theatre  in  the  evening,  the  favourite  places  of  amusement  being 
the  King's  Theatre,  Pitfield  Street,  Hoxton  (where  admission  can 
be  got  for  2d.),  and  the  Sadler's  Wells.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
while  a  large  number  of  boys  from  a  school  only  four  minutes' 
walk  away  went  to  the  Cinematograph  show  at  a  neighbouring 
Mission  that  night,  none  of  these  boys  seem  to  have  been  there. 
Sixteen  boys  (7  of  them  in  the  fourth  standard)  were  at  work  all 
day,  but  half  of  these  were  doing  work  for  their  parents  at  home 
for  part  of  the  day.  Of  these  ^  boys  of  the  fourth  standard  4 
only  played  all  day,  2 1  running  errands  or  doing  work  for  their 
mothers  during  part  of  the  day. 

With  regard  to  household  work,  apparently  cleaning  the  knives 
and  forks  is  exclusively  the  work  of  Standard  IV,  while  preparing 
the  breakfast  is  only  attempted  by  their  seniors.  Similarly  with 
regard  to  work  outside,  selling  wood  seems  to  be  the  work  of  the 
younger  boys,  the  more  lucrative  occupation  of  newspaper  selling 
being  sought  by  those  in  the  higher  standards.  One  boy  makes 
2/6  in  the  afternoon  in  this  way. 

Of  the  upper  Standards,  one  boy  only  played  all  day  and  went 
to  the  music  hall  at  night,  one  paid  a  visit  (after  doing  a  few 
errands)  to  an  aunt  and  uncle  at  Edmonton,  and  one  who  should 
have  gone  to  the  Tower  was  prevented  by  illness,  but  recovered 
sufficiently  to  go  to  a  music  hall  at  night  to  see  a  play  called 
"  The  Gay  Deceiver."  The  remaining  9  boys  of  the  upper 
Standards  did  various  odd  jobs  and  ran  errands  as  well  as  played. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  boys  in  the  lower  Standards  give 
the  fullest  particulars  of  their  games  and  amusements. 

Amongst  the  lads  ot  another  neighbouring  school,  one  notes 
that  he  began  the  day  with  a  cold  bath,  but  none  of  our  boys 
were  so  lucky:  "I  dressed  and  washed  myself"  was  no  doubt 
the  natural  order  to  most  of  them.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  very 
large  number  of  the  boys  begin  the  day  by  lighting  the  fire  or 
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doing  housework  at  home,  some  of  them  making  breakfast  ready 
before  their  mothers  get  up,  though  very  few  have  anything  like 
the  monotonous  round  of  housework  and  scrubbing  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  girls,  with  little  variation  save  a  walk  or  a  game  in 
"St.  Luke's  Park,"  the  one  green  place  near  by,  which  is  no 
park,  but  an  old  graveyard  showing  clearly  still  its  original  object. 

The  games  at  which  the  boys  played  are  not  always  specified ; 
tip-cat  is  a  favourite ;  "  secrets  " — another  name  for  hide  and 
seek — and  "  release  "  are  played  by  the  younger  boys  as  well  as 
by  the  girls ;  one  or  two  go  to  Victoria  Park  for  a  swim  ;  five 
play  cricket  or  football ;  and  others  spend  their  twopence  in  the 
Baths  at  Pitfield  Street.  One  at  least  had  two  baths  in  the  day. 
One  went  to  the  Tower  on  his  own  account  with  a  friend  ;  two 
others  to  St.  Paul's ;  and  two  to  St.  James'  Park.  Several  were 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  halfpenny  in  the  street,  one  truthfully 
adds  "and  I  spent  it."  One  lucky  boy  went  to  Hampstead 
Heath  and  found  sixpence,  which  went  where  the  good  sixpences 
go — in  buying  sweets  and  apples.  One  or  two  are  taken  for  rides 
by  carmen,  while  only  one  goes  out  with  his  father  and  mother — 
by  omnibus  from  the  Angel  to  Hyde  Park  and  back  by  Trafalgar 
Square. 

The  essays  of  the  younger  boys  are  naturally  less  explicit :  one 
plays  at  "buttons,"  whatever  that  may  be;  another  at  "knocking 
down  ginger,"  which  would  appear  to  be  an  exciting  game,  for  he 
adds,  "  one  of  the  boys  got  court  by  one  of  the  women  and  got  a 
good  hiding  off  of  her."  One  or  two  boys  go  fishing,  one  by 
night  with  his  father,  apparently  on  a  poaching  expedition.  The 
game  of  "  dusters,"  described  by  a  Whitechapel  boy,  does  not 
appear  to  have  spread  to  this  district  to  add  to  the  joys  of  boy 
life.  It  consists  of  lying  in  wait,  cap  in  hand,  until  someone 
passes  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  You  then  aim  at  the  pipe.  The 
victor's  reward  is  not  stated. 

Of  the  methods  of  earning  money,  by  far  the  most  important  is 
newspaper  selling,  by  which  a  great  many  boys  add  to  the  family 
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income ;  one  boy,  who  began  the  day  by  fetching  home  some 
wood  before  breakfast,  and  then  sold  the  Evening  News  "  until 
the  4-30  race,"  tells  us  that  in  the  evening  he  "  played  banker 
and  won  6Jd.,"  on  the  proceeds  of  which  he  went  to  the  King's 
Theatre.  Two  boys  were  chiefly  occupied  in  minding  babies — in 
one  case  this  was  evidently  the  usual  thing,  for  the  boy  speaks 
simply  of  "  my  baby,"  a  phrase  that  one  constantly  sees  amongst 
the  girls'  essays. 

The  essays  of  the  boys  who  went  to  the  Crystal  Palace  are 
disappointing.  The  top  boy  does  not  seem  to  have  observed 
much  ;  he  writes  neatly,  uses  long  words  which  he  has  learned 
from  books  and  lessons ;  one  seems  to  hear  an  echo  of  some  vote 
of  thanks  when  he  tells  us  that  "  the  Countess  of  Dudley  had 
undertaken  the  arduous  task  of  presenting  the  prizes."  However, 
this  is  the  sort  of  boy  and  essay  that  our  system  tends  to  make  ; 
he  has  been  given  full  marks  by  his  master  and  no  doubt  will  go 
on  and  prosper.  Very  different  are  the  attempts  of  two  Standard 
V  boys,  Ernest  and  Dan,  neither  of  whom  get  high  marks.  One 
has  seen  a  thief  caught,  and  describes  it  vividly  ;  the  other  makes 
one  realise  his  day's  experiences,  in  spite  of  his  bad  grammar,  far 
better  than  does  the  more  commonplace  top  boy,  and  he  probably 
spent  as  interesting  a  day,  working  for  his  mother  and  his  master, 
selling  his  papers,  boxing  with  his  friend,  going  to  the  music  hall, 
and  eating  his  ice-cream.  He  has  an  observant  eye,  too,  for  he 
notices  that  he  sells  most  of  his  evening  papers  to  the  telegraph 
boys  of  St.  Martin's  le  Grand.  On  the  whole  I  should  like  to 
have  given  the  prize  for  the  best  essay  to  Dan. 

Of  the  following  twelve  specimen  essays,  six  are  by  boys  who 
went  to  work,  two  by  boys  who  went  for  a  ride  or  walk,  one 
by  a  boy  who  was  housemoving  (there  were  two  such  cases  on 
that  one  day),  one  by  "  Ernest "  (who  saw  the  thief  caught),  one 
by  "  John,"  the  top  boy,  who  went  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  one  by 
"  Dan  "  (the  last).  The  date  of  the  Saturday  the  essays  refer  to 
is  May  13,   1905. 
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"  On  Saturday  last  I  went  out  selling  papers  to  earn  a  few  pence 
for  my  mother.  The  stand  which  I  sell  papers  on  is  Lyons'  Restaurant 
and  Company.  I  go's  out  selling  papers  on  every  winner.  Last 
Saturday  I  earnt  about  eightpence  or  ninepence.  My  mother  was 
very  pleased  with  what  I  earnt.  The  reason  why  I  sell  papers,  is 
because  my  father  has  no  work,  and  I  have  to  sell  papers.  On 
Saturday,  May  13,  I  was  stopped  by  a  policeman  in  the  City  for 
selling  papers  late  at  night.  When  I  took  my  earnings  home  to  my 
mother,  she  gave  me  twopence  to  go  to  the  King's  Theatre.  I  came 
out  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  and  went  towards  home.  As  I  was  walking 
home  I  met  my  sister.     I  and  my  sister  went  home  to  bed." 

(One  notes  the  effect  of  recent  legislation  on  the  employment 
of  children,  and  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  Home  Office  has 
not  confirmed  the  bye-laws  framed  in  1905  by  the  County 
Council  with  the  object  of  further  shortening  the  hours  during 
which  school  children  may  be  employed.) 

"On  Saturday  last  I  arose  about  5  o'clock.  Then  I  roused  my 
brother,  and  told  him  to  light  the  fire,  and  while  he  was  doing  so,  I 
washed  myself,  brushed  my  hair,  and  got  myself  ready  for  work.  By 
this  time,  the  kettle  had  boiled,  and  tea  made,  I  went  into  the  bedroom 
to  ask  my  mother  whether  she  wanted  a  cup  of  tea  and  she  said  'yes.' 
I  had  my  breakfast  at  six  o'clock  and  went  to  work  at  half-past  six, 
I  went  to  the  butcher's  shop  where  I  work  and  tore  up  some  paper 
ready  to  wrap  up  the  meat  for  customers.  When  I  had  done  this  I 
went  and  got  my  own  butcher's  coat,  put  it  on  and  started  work. 
The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  to  certain  places  and  take  orders. 
When  I  came  back  I  helped  to  cut  a  sheep  up,  and  then  carry  it  from 
one  stall  to  another.  I  then  went  to  my  mother  to  ask  her  for  a 
halfpenny  to  have  something  to  drink.  I  went  and  helped  to  sell  the 
meat  and  weigh  it." 

"  Last  Saturday  I  spent  my  time  in  selling  books,  to  earn  a  few 
pence  for  my  mother.  It  was  about  half-past  seven  when  I  arose, 
I  dressed,  cleaned  my  boots,  made  the  fire,  washed,  and  made  the 
breakfast.  When  I  had  had  my  breakfast,  I  started  off  to  buy  the 
books  which  I  was  going  to  sell.  It  took  me  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  get  to  the  shop,  and  ten  minutes  to  get  to  the  place  where  I  sell  the 
books.  I  sold  the  first  lot  out  and  then  hastened  back  to  get  the  next 
lot.  It  was  about  five  minutes  to  two  when  I  arrived  at  the  shop,  and 
they  were  getting  ready  to  close.  I  then  went  back  to  my  'stand.' 
I  sold  them  out  and  hastened  for  home  to  have  my  tea.     It  was  about 
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ten  o'clock  when  I  started  out  and  five  o'clock  p.m.  when  I  arrived 
home.  I  gave  my  mother  the  money  and  then  I  had  my  tea.  When 
I  had  finished  my  tea,  I  went  to  the  new  King's  Theatre,  which  was 
very  grand.  I  arrived  home  about  half-past  nine,  when  I  had  my 
supper  and  then  went  to  bed." 

"Saturday  last  I  spent  in  the  following  way.  I  arose  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  light  the  fire. 
Then  I  aroused  my  mother,  and  she  made  our  breakfast.  I  was  ready 
to  go  out  at  half-past  eight.  I  proceeded  to  Spitalfields  Market.  I  was 
accompanied  by  my  father,  brother,  and  a  friend  of  mine.  I  remained 
there,  minding  a  barrow  for  two  hours,  when  my  father  bought  some 
cabbages.  I  then  helped  to  pull  them  home.  When  I  had  my  breakfast 
I  proceeded  to  the  newspaper  offices.  I  then  got  some  papers  to  sell. 
I  sold  them  all  out  by  twelve  o'clock.  I  then  went  home  to  have  a 
little  refreshment.  I  then  went  to  get  some  more  papers.  I  was 
finished  about  half-past  five  o'clock.  I  then  went  home  to  have  some 
tea.  Then  I  assisted  my  father  to  sell  out  his  goods,  which  he  soon 
did.  We  returned  home  and  had  a  hearty  supper,  and  retired  to  bed 
about  ten  o'clock." 

"On  Saturday  last  I  arose  from  my  bed  at  half-past  seven  in  the 
morning,  to  go  and  get  some  hot  bread.  I  washed  and  had  my  breakfast. 
Soon  afterwards  I  had  a  game  at  football  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
When  the  game  was  over  I  took  the  ball  into  my  bedroom  and  put  it 
under  the  table.  I  went  to  work  at  a  quarter  past  eight.  I  had 
finished  my  work  at  half-past  ten.  I  then  had  another  wash  and  took 
orders  to  different  coffee-shops.  My  work  consisted  of  selling  fish  in 
Whitecross  Street.  Before  I  was  done  work  we  did  a  very  good  trade. 
When  I  had  finished  I  went  to  bed  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

"My  brother  and  I  arose  at  half-past  eight  last  Saturday  morning. 
I  had  to  clean  my  mother's  knives  and  forks,  and  when  I  had  finished 
I  had  to  go  for  some  errands  for  her.  I  then  had  a  game  of  knocking 
buttons  out  of  a  ring  with  a  ball.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
had  to  wash  and  make  myself  tidy  to  go  to  work.  I  had  to  stand 
outside  a  shop,  selling,  in  High  Street,  Stoke  Newington  Road.  The 
man  that  got  me  this  job  was  one  whom  my  mother  knew.  I  had  to 
get  there  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  stop  till  eleven  o'clock. 
I  arrived  home  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  Saturday  night.  I  then  had  my 
supper  and  went  to  bed.      I  was  very  tired  and  glad  to  rest  myself." 

"Last  Saturday  I  went  for  a  ride  in  the  country  with  my  brother. 
I  and  my  brother  started  away  from  our  home  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  went  to  Leyton.     It  was  a  fine  day.     When  we  were 
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there  we  went  for  a  walk  over  the  fields.  I  and  my  brother  amused 
ourselves  very  much.  We  arrived  home  about  nine  o'clock  at  night. 
When  I  and  my  brother  arrived  home  we  washed  and  then  went  to 
a  theatre.  We  were  satisfied  with  what  we  saw  there.  When  the 
performance  was  over  I  and  my  brother  returned  home.  We  arrived 
home  about  eleven  o'clock.  We  then  had  supper  and  went  to  bed. 
I  and  my  brother  were  very  tired." 

"  Last  Saturday,  I  arose  from  my  bed  at  exactly  half-past  six  in  the 
morning.  I  put  on  my  trousers,  waistcoat,  and  my  boots  and  socks, 
and  put  the  kettle  of  water  on  the  gas-stove  which  was  already  alight. 
The  kettle  was  not  long  before  it  began  to  boil.  After  it  had  boiled 
a  little  while  I  made  some  tea.  I  woke  my  mother  up  and  gave  her 
some  tea  and  toast.  She  asked  me  if  I  would  awake  the  girls,  I  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  I  went  up  to  the  bedroom  door  which  was  locked 
and  called  them  by  the  names  '  Louie,  Lena,  and  Hettie,  it  is  getting 
late.'  They  all  came  down  and  washed  theirselves  and  then  my 
mother  gave  them  their  breakfasts  and  they  put  on  their  hats  and  coats 
and  wished  my  mother  'good  morning.'  I  cleaned  my  boots  and 
washed  myself  and  my  two  little  sisters  and  I  sat  down  to  our  break- 
fast. I  went  for  a  few  errands  for  my  mother  and  the  landlady,  and 
they  both  gave  me  a  halfpenny.  The  landlady's  boy  and  I  went  to 
Wood  Green  where  we  caught  some  frogs  and  tadpoles.  Whilst 
coming  home  I  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  the  jar  in  which  they 
were,  and  the  jar  broke  and  the  poor  things  were  run  over  by  a 
passing  cart.  My  friend  who  accompanied  me  said  he  would  share 
his  with  me  and  he  did  so.  We  sat  down  to  a  hearty  dinner  at  two 
o'clock  after  which  I  helped  my  mother  to  clear  away  the  dinner 
things.     The  end." 

"Last  Saturday  I  arose  from  my  bed  at  about  seven  o'clock  a.m.  I 
prepared  the  breakfast  and  was  finished  by  half-past  eight  a.m.  My 
mother  and  I  were  very  busy  in  packing  up  different  articles  as  we 
were  about  to  remove  to  another  house.  I  cleaned  the  knives  and 
forks  and  the  tea-pot.  When  my  father  returned  from  his  work  about 
three  o'clock  p.m.,  he  helped  my  mother  in  taking  the  bedsteads  down. 
The  things  were  taken  down  into  the  ante-room.  The  cart  arrived 
at  our  house  at  seven  o'clock  p.m.  1  looked  after  the  baby  whilst  the 
goods  were  removed  from  the  house  into  the  cart.  It  took  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  do  the  work.  The  expenses  were  only  two  shillings. 
Whilst  going  there,  1  sat  at  the  back  of  the  cart,  so  nobody  should 
steal  any  goods." 

"  On  Saturday  last,  May  13th,  I  enjoyed  a  trip  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 
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I  had  important  business  there  to  attend  to,  namely,  to  receive  a  prize, 
which  was  to  be  awarded  to  me  for  an  essay,  which  I  had  written,  on 
'  Man's  duty  towards  Animals.'  I  arose  from  my  bed,  as  is  my  custom 
at  6-30  a.m.  After  preparing  the  breakfast-table,  I  myself  prepared 
for  my  excursion.  I  arrived  at  the  school-gate  at  10  o'clock,  which 
was  the  appointed  time.  Finding  that  my  headmaster  did  not  arrive, 
two  of  my  companions  and  I  proceeded  to  Snow  Hill  Station,  where 
I  embarked,  with  some  more  of  my  comrades,  for  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Arrived  at  our  destination  we  proceeded  to  the  Palace.  I  then  left 
my  companions  and  entered  the  orchestra,  and  sat  in  my  place.  After 
I  had  received  my  prize,  which  was  presented  by  the  Countess  of 
Dudley,  who  had  undertaken  the  arduous  task  of  presenting  the  prizes, 
I  quitted  the  orchestra  and  made  my  way  to  the  Palace  grounds.  I 
had  heard  so  much  of  the  '  Somali  Village  '  that  I  paid  my  fee  and 
entered  the  arena.  I  was  very  pleased  with  the  performance,  and 
after  it  was  over,  I  went  to  the  big  clock  inside  the  Palace,  where  we 
were  to  assemble,  in  order  that  we  might  return  home  together.  Mr. 
J.  arrived,  and  we  all  went  home,  I  myself  feeling  happier  for  my 
outing.  I  showed  my  parents  my  prize,  and  they  were  very  pleased, 
and  congratulated  me  on  my  success." 

"  Last  Saturday  I  arose  from  my  bed  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.  I  washed 
myself  and  then  went  for  an  errand.  At  half-past  nine  o'clock  a.m. 
I  prepared  to  go  to  get  some  wood  for  my  mother's  fire.  As  I  was 
coming  home  with  the  wood,  I  saw  a  man  run  away  with  a  parcel. 
He  ran  through  a  street,  named  Fann  Street.  He  was  soon  caught  by 
a  detective,  the  man  said  that  he  was  running  in  case  the  shop  where 
he  was  going  to  take  the  parcel  was  shut.  The  detective  did  not  let 
the  man  go.  The  man  struggled  with  the  detective  but  it  was  no  use, 
the  man  could  not  get  away.  The  detective  blew  his  whistle  and  five 
constables  arrived.  The  man  was  taken  to  the  police  station.  When 
I  took  my  wood  home  to  my  mother,  one  of  Pearks'  carmen  asked  me 
to  go  with  him  for  a  ride  to  Plaistow.  Having  not  been  there  before 
I  amused  myself  very  much  there.  We  arrived  home  at  half-past 
eight  p.m.,  and  when  I  arrived  at  my  house  at  nine  o'clock  p.m.  I  had 
my  supper  and  then  I  went  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock  p.m." 

"  Last  Saturday  I  rose  at  twenty  minutes  to  six,  I  had  my  breakfast, 
and  started  doing  my  mother's  work.  When  I  had  done  it,  I  went 
out  and  tried  to  get  some  wood.  When  I  had  obtained  some,  I  took 
it  home,  and  I  washed  myself  and  went  to  Sidney  Street  to  see  my 
aunt,  over  money  affairs  between  her  and  my  mother.  When  I  had 
arrived  home,  and  told  my  mother  what  my  aunt  said,  I  went  to  work. 
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When  I  had  obtained  my  master's  lunch,  and  a  few  more  errands,  I 
asked  him  if  he  wanted  me  any  more  that  day,  and  he  said  he  didn't, 
so  I  bid  him  'good-day'  and  came  away.  I  then  went  to  some  lady 
and  obtained  for  her  some  errands,  and  she  gave  me  a  penny.  At 
about  half-past  two  I  helped  a  boy  sell  his  newspapers,  and  when  I 
had  sold  nine  he  gave  me  a  penny.  I  sold  them  outside  the  tube 
station  in  Newgate  Street,  I  sold  most  newspapers  to  telegram  boys. 
When  I  had  sold  out  I  went  up  the  street  where  I  live,  and  met  one 
of  my  play-mates.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  have  a  'box  '  with  him. 
I  consented,  and  we  had  a  '  box  '  in  his  yard,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  When  we  had  finished  I  went  and  washed  myself,  and  at 
half-past  six  I  went  to  a  music  hall,  and  came  out  at  nine  o'clock. 
As  I  was  coming  home  I  went  into  an  ice-cream  vendor's  and  bought 
some  ice-cream.  When  I  had  eaten  it  I  came  home,  and  went  to 
bed." 

The  two  other  schools  in  the  group  to  which  the  one  we  have 
been  dealing  with  belongs,  are  much  larger,  and  in  one  the  children 
come  on  the  whole  from  more  comfortable  homes  in  the  sur- 
rounding blocks  of  "  model "  buildings.  A  smaller  percentage 
of  the  boys  in  this  school  worked  for  the  whole  day  than  in  the 
case  of  the  boys  of  whom  we  have  written,  but  fewer  also  speak 
of  playing  the  whole  time ;  almost  all  are  engaged  for  part  of  the 
day  in  doing  work  for  their  parents.  Occasionally  work  done  for 
the  family  is  handsomely  rewarded.  "  I  got  up  at  6  o'clock," 
one  tells  us,  "  so  as  to  wake  my  uncle,  who  works  at  Cassell's,  the 
printers,  for  this  I  got  sixpence."*  The  work  done  consists 
chiefly  in  minding  stalls,  delivering  milk,  selling  papers,  oranges 
and  vegetables,  and  going  out  with  vans.  One  boy  got  up  at 
3  a.m.  to  go  to  Covent  Garden,  and  did  not  go  to  bed  till  a 
quarter  to  eleven  at  night. 

It  is  noticeable  that  these  boys  from  homes  which  are  on  the 
whole  more  comfortable,  mention  a  larger  variety  of  games  played 
(among  them  cricket,  football,  "  base-ball,"  release,  egg-cap, 
swimming,  "  tibby-cat,"  bicycling,  fishing,  ping-pong,  "  knocking 
up  catches,"  ludo,  and  draughts),  and  several  mention  the  papers 

*  This  boy  notes  that  by  the  help  of  some  overtime  work  on  Saturday  afternoon  his  week's 
earnings  came  to  5/-. 
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and  books  which  they  read  {The  Evening  News,  Alone  in  London, 
True  Blue,  The  Royal  Magazine,  The  Children's  Friend,  A 
Christmas  at  Crag  Castle  College').  A  large  number  help  in 
cleaning  the  knives  and  forks  and  in  doing  polishing  and  scrub- 
bing work  at  home ;  one  goes  out  with  his  mother  to  Highbury 
Fields  and  plays  "  hide  and  seek  "  with  her,  also  instructing  her 
in  "  knocking  up  catches  "  ;  "  My  mother,"  he  tells  us,  "  did  not 
know  how  to  play,  I  showed  her  how,  and  then  she  had  a  longer 
innin's  than  I  did."  But  even  in  this  school  many  have  hard  and 
long  work  to  do,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  one  such  boy 
concludes  his  essay  with  the  words :  "  Gentlemen,  how  would  you 
like  to  do  this?   not  much!  " 

Of  the  three  essays  subjoined  two  may  be  regarded  as  to  some 
extent  typical  of  the  majority,  the  third  of  the  minority  of  much 
poorer  boys. 

"  I  got  up  in  the  morning  at  8  o'clock.  Then  after  breakfast  I  did 
some  work  up  to  I  I  o'clock  a.m.  Then  I  dressed  myself  and  when 
I  was  tidy  I  got  some  errands.  When  I  got  all  the  errands  in  I  went 
and  had  a  read  because  I  could  not  run  about  or  play  because  I  had  a 
bad  leg.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  as  I  could  hardly  walk,  1  went  for 
a  ride  to  Homerton  to  see  the  Boys'  Brigade  Cricket  Club  play.  I  got 
home  at  8-30  p.m.,  and  had  a  good  tea.  After  that  I  went  in  the 
Memorial  Hall  to  hear  a  music  class.  I  came  out  at  10  p.m.  and 
went  in   my  house.      At  1 1  p.m.  I  went  to  bed." 

"Saturday  last,  I  woke  at  seven  o'clock,  cleaned  my  boots,  had  a 
good  wash,  then  had  my  breakfast,  wished  my  mother  and  father  good 
bye  for  the  day.  At  eight  o'clock  I  started  to  go  to  work  at 
Carwardine  and  Co.,  on  one  of  their  vans,  delivering  flour  around 
Bermondsey.  At  three  p.m.  we  had  our  dinner,  and  at  four  o'clock 
started  on  our  journey.  At  eight  p.m.  I  had  finished  my  work,  I 
called  at  the  Leysian  Mission  and  saw  Cinematagraph  scenes.  I  re- 
turned home  at  ten  p.m.  I  had  a  wash,  had  my  supper  and  thanked 
God  for  keeping  me  safe  through  the  day  and  then  went  to  sleep." 

"On  last  Saturday  I  got  out  of  bed  at  6  o'clock  and  had  my  break- 
fast, and  washed  myself.     After  that  I  had  to  go  to  Spitalfields  Market 
to  buy  some  onions,  cucumbers  and  radishes,  and  several  other  things. 
When  I  came  back  I  had  to  go  to  another  market  to  get  some  water- 
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cress,  then  when  I  came  back  I  had  to  serve  at  the  stall  till  i  o'clock, 
I  then  went  to  have  my  dinner.  When  I  had  my  dinner  I  came  back 
to  the  stall  to  sell  some  more  things  till  5  o'clock.  At  5  o'clock  I 
went  to  have  my  tea,  and  after  that  I  had  to  go  down  the  meat  market 
to  sell  some  cucumbers  and  other  things  on  a  barrow  till  10-30  o'clock, 
and  when  I  came  back  I  was  so  tired  that  I  went  straight  to  bed." 

The  remaining  school  is  probably  intermediate  between  the 
other  two  as  regards  the  poverty  ot  the  homes  of  the  children  ; 
in  this  case  the  boys  make  less  mention  of  work  done,  and  we 
have  several  fresh  games  named  (French  touch,  hat  touch, 
rounders,  "bogie-man,"  "twopence-tube,"  and  "horse-racing" — 
both  the  latter  being  indoor  games  played  on  a  board  bv  throw  of 
dice).  Only  one  boy  mentions  spending  his  time  in  reading, 
beginning  with  Scott's  poems,  and  finishing  up  with  "  The 
Adventures  of  a  Three-guinea  Watch." 

In  this  school  more  than  half  of  the  boys  of  the  three  upper 
standards  went  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  so  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  normal  Saturday  occupation  of  the 
majority.  The  two  essays  that  follow  are  perhaps  the  most 
interesting.  They  are  by  two  brothers  who  were  in  different 
classrooms.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  neither  mentions  the 
other,  though  both  tell  how  they  took  their  baby  brother  out  for 
a  walk,  and  evidently  had  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  in  each 
other's  company.  One  is  reminded  ot  another  kind  of  public 
school  in  which  it  is  sometimes  counted  bad  form  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  one's  brother;  or  is  it  mere  accident  in  our  case? 

"About  6-30  a.m.  I  was  awakened  by  the  chirping  of  the  house 
sparrow.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  we  had  the  prospects 
of  a  fine  day.  After  I  had  dressed  myself  the  first  duty  I  had  to 
perform  was  to  light  the  fire.  At  7-30  a.m.  I  had  a  nice  cup  of  tea 
made  for  mother  and  myself.  After  breakfast  I  had  a  nice  wash  and 
brush  up  for  the  day.  I  asked  mother  if  I  could  take  baby  out  as  he 
was  not  very  good  tempered.  First  I  took  him  round  to  Old  Street  to 
look  at  the  pictures  at  the  committee  rooms.  Next  I  took  him  into 
St.  Luke's  Park  as  I  knew  he  would  like  to  run  about.  Seeing  it  was 
the    usual   hour  for  dinner   I    took    him   home.      There    I    found   the 
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dinner  waiting  for  me.  I  devoured  it  with  great  relish.  At  1-30  p.m. 
I  went  out  and  joined  my  companions  in  a  game  of  cricket.  We  got 
tired  of  that  in  an  hour,  so  we  picked  upon  a  game  of  football  in  the 
shade.  After  scoring  six  goals  to  none  I  found  it  getting  too  hot. 
We  waited  till  we  got  cool  and  started  home  for  tea.  When  I  had 
had  my  tea  I  joined  my  companions  again.  We  were  in  a  fix  to  know 
where  to  go.  So  I  said  to  the  biggest  of  us,  '  Let  us  go  to  Victoria 
Park  for  a  swim.'  We  all  agreed  upon  it.  We  started  about  our 
journey  which  took  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  After  getting  up  there 
we  found  the  boys  a  swimming.  So  wc  undressed  ourselves  and  had 
a  swim.  We  were  all  refreshed  after  coming  out  of  the  water.  It 
took  the  same  time  to  get  home.  We  were  tired  when  we  got  home 
and  I  was  glad  to  have  my  supper,  which  consisted  of  bread  and 
butter.  I  was  glad  to  get  to  bed,  I  had  no  sooner  put  my  head  upon 
the  pillow  than  I  went  to  sleep.  When  I  awoke  on  Sunday  morning 
my  limbs  were  a  bit  stiff." 

"It  was  about  6-30  o'clock  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  chirping 
of  the  house  sparrow.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  knew  that  it 
would  be  a  beautiful  day.  So  I  lit  the  fire  and  made  a  cup  of  tea  for 
my  mother  and  myself.  It  was  about  9  o'clock  a.m.  when  I  cleaned 
the  cups  and  saucers  I  asked  my  mother  if  I  could  take  baby,  who's 
name  was  Harry,  in  the  park  I  knew  he  would  enjoy  looking  at  the 
flowers.  I  kept  him  out  till  dinner  was  ready,  then  I  devoured  it 
with  great  relish.  Then  I  came  to  the  playground  and  played  cricket 
and  got  sick  and  tired  of  that,  and  then  played  football  and  found  it 
was  too  hot.  So  all  of  us  went  home  to  tea.  I  soon  joined  my 
companions  and  asked  the  biggest  if  he  would  come  to  the  swimming 
lake,  and  he  said  '  no.'  " 

Similar  essays  were  obtained  from  the  girls'  department  in  all 
three  schools,  but  the  girls'  essays  are  naturally  somewhat  less 
interesting  reading  from  the  fact  that  all  but  very  few,  and  those 
chiefly  younger  girls,  give  a  larger  part  of  their  Saturdays  to 
work  at  home,  preparation  and  purchase  of  food  also  forming 
part  of  the  task  for  many.  In  the  largest  school,  of  those  who 
wrote  essays  only  two  in  the  fourth  standard  played  the  whole 
day,  about  20  per  cent,  were  able  to  go  to  some  kind  of  enter- 
tainment in  the  evening ;  and  minding  the  baby,  although  an 
absorbing  task,  is  often  evidently  a  pleasant  one  too.  Two 
mention  playing  the  piano,  and  others  such  games  as  swinging, 
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hop-scotch,  skipping,  egg-cap,  dolls,  "  gobs,"  "  boncer,"  "  five- 
stones,"  "  mothers  and  fathers,"  "  school,"  and  "  higher  and 
higher."  A  few  find  time  to  read  {Spare  Moments,  Home  Chaty 
and  Golden  Chains  are  named  by  some,  while  one  twelve-year-old 
girl  demurely  read  her  Bible  in  order  to  please  her  Sunday  School 
teacher  next  day).  The  record  of  the  day  for  the  most  part  ends 
with  an  account  of  the  Saturday  evening  bath,  and  plaiting  of  the 
hair  in  preparation  for  Sunday.  The  chief  contrast  to  the  boys' 
essays  lies  in  the  much  greater  monotony  of  the  girls'  work,  and 
the  quieter  character  of  their  amusements,  which  for  some  consist 
simply  in  a  walk  with  a  baby  or  a  friend.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
many  go  tired  to  bed. 

The  best  summary  of  such  essays  as  these  is  hardly  to  be  found 
in  statistics,  but  lovers  of  those  deceptive  symbols  may  care  to 
have  the  following  table  : — 

Boys.  Girls. 


I  st  School. 

r 

At 
All  day. 

work 
Part  of  day. 

Housework  for 
most  of  day. 

Standards  V,  VI,  and  VII 

3*% 

56% 

967. 

(one  class) 

Standard  IV       

«**% 

75% 

877. 

2nd  School. 

Standards  V,  VI,  and  VII 

'5% 

83% 

0  / 

I0% 

Standard  IV       

5% 

85% 

957. 

yrd  School. 

Standards  V,  VI,  and  VII 

5% 

45% 

0  / 

9% 

Standard  IV       

7% 

6°% 

977. 

In  all  cases  children  who  were  taken  to  the  Crvstal  Palace  are  not 
taken  into  account  in  these  figures,  and  in  the  case  of  the  third 
school,  these  were  so  numerous  that  the  figures  might  have  varied 
considerably  had  another  day  been  chosen. 

It  is  interesting,  after  dealing  with  poor  schools  like  those  of 
St.  Luke's,  to  pass  to  a  school  not  very  far  away  from  Parliament 
Fields,  where  many  of  the  children  come  from  comfortable  artizan 
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homes.  Perhaps  the  greatest  contrast  in  this  school  is  seen  in  the 
girls'  essays.  The  girls  of  St.  Luke's  have  almost  all  of  them  to 
tell  of  a  like  monotonous  round  of  drudgery  ;  these  children, 
many  of  them,  get  away  for  a  whole  day's  holiday.  One  twelve- 
year-old  accompanies  her  father  and  mother  and  two  of  her  sisters 
to  Pinner.  Her  father  goes  there  to  sketch,  and  she  has  an  eye  for 
the  various  wild  creatures  and  especially  for  the  flowers — "  There 
were  a  lot  of  hyincths  growing,  and  the  air  about  a  yard  from 
the  ground  looked  quite  blue";  the  flowers  she  brought  home 
weighed,  she  tells  us,  3  lbs.  8  ozs.  Another  child  goes  to  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  to  see  a  Hindu  lady  married,  and  after- 
wards visits  the  National  Gallery.  Several  girls  went  to  the 
British  Museum  by  themselves,  and  with  observant  eyes. 

Even  when  children  spend  a  good  portion  of  the  day  in  work 
for  their  parents,  there  are  signs  of  greater  comfort  in  the  home 
life  :  references  to  watering  the  flower-pots,  to  "  rugs  and  mats," 
cleaning  the  "  silver  ware,"  to  a  music  lesson,  all  point  to  a  very 
different  milieu  from  St.  Luke's.  One  child  tells  us  :  "I  then 
waited  for  my  money  which  I  have  every  week  from  mother. 
Mother  had  given  it  two  me  and  I  was  waiting  two  give  it  two 
father  two  put  it  away  for  me."  Amongst  some  thousands  ot 
essays  this  appears  to  be  the  only  instance  of  juvenile  thrift 
recorded  by  the  writers. 

As  one  turns  from  the  perusal  of  some  hundreds  of  these 
children's  essays  and  the  visions  they  conjure  up  of  the  lives 
behind  them,  full  of  work  already,  many  of  them,  yet  varying 
strangely  and  not  lacking  in  interest  and  colour  (unless  it  be 
indeed  those  of  the  poor  girls  whose  day  is  spent  in  a  weary 
succession  of  scrubbing,  washing  and  polishing),  many  thoughts 
crowd  in  upon  the  mind.  One  sees  how  the  work  into  which  a 
boy  has  drifted  or  been  forced  on  his  Saturdays,  may  determine 
his  after-life;  how  the  lad  who  has  been  able  to  earn  1/6  at  paper 
selling  in  a  single  day  may  be  tempted  to  go  on  earning  a  high 
wage  for  the  moment  until  when  two  or  three  years  have  gone  by 
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he  is  left  stranded  without  a  trade,  while  the  boy  who  spends  his 
day  earning  6d.  by  helping  to  mind  the  cart  of  a  friendly  carrier, 
gets  to  like  the  carman's  life  and  will  go  out  of  school  to  become 
a  van-boy  and  perhaps  be  turned  adrift  in  a  few  years'  time  again, 
when  he  has  grown  too  old  for  the  work,  and  there  is  not  room 
for  him  in  a  better  post.  All  this,  however,  is  closely  connected 
with  the  haphazard  way  in  which  the  ordinary  schoolboy  chooses 
his  trade  or  has  it  chosen  for  him  by  his  parents  within  a  few  days 
of  his  leaving  school,  and  the  absence  of  any  organised  system  of 
employment  bureaux  acting  in  close  touch  with  the  school.  As 
it  is  most  boys  will  leave  school  the  moment  they  are  fourteen, 
often  enough  without  having  had  any  serious  thought  at  all  given 
to  their  future  work.  The  first  job  that  comes,  if  the  wage 
immediately  earned  is  high  enough,  is  taken,  even  in  preference 
to  one  with  surer  future  prospects  but  smaller  present  earnings. 
Only  now  and  then  is  there  a  committee  of  managers  which  will 
take  the  trouble  to  give  advice  to  the  parents  in  such  cases. 

And  then  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  way  in  which  the 
free  time  of  the  ordinary  London  boy  is  mis-spent,  simply  because 
he  does  not  know  how  to  use  the  resources  at  his  disposal  and  has 
no  one  to  help  him.  Many  children  never  get  the  chance  of 
learning  how  to  play  as  they  might.  With  the  street  as  their  one 
place  of  amusement,  they  grow  up  with  narrow  horizons  and  in 
an  atmosphere  very  different  from  that  of  the  child  of  the  village 
or  the  country  town.  In  some  parts  of  London  something  has 
already  been  done  to  teach  the  children  how  to  spend  their  leisure 
by  the  Children's  Play  Hour  scheme  initiated  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  and  by  her  admirable  experimental  Vacation  Schools.  But 
something  much  more  than  this  is  needed ;  an  arrangement  which 
will  deal  with  children  less  in  great  masses  and  more  as  individuals. 

Of  course,  in  many  cases,  great  things  are  being  done  in  this 
way  by  the  school  teachers  themselves.  But  we  have  no  right  to 
claim  this  work  from  them  as  part  of  their  duty,  and  if  it  were 
done  as  such  it  would  fail  to  be  what  we  want.     There  remain 
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the  school  managers,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  more 
and  more  men  and  women  will  take  up  this  office  with  the  special 
object  of  caring  for  the  children  out  of  school  hours  and  providing 
healthy  recreation  for  them  This  can  be  done  both  by  arranging 
for  organised  games  for  larger  numbers,  and  by  taking,  week  by 
week,  little  groups  of  two,  four  or  six  children  to  places  of 
interest  within  easy  reach.  This  is  an  entirely  different  thing  in 
every  way  from  the  annual  visit  of  a  class  to  the  Zoo,  or  the  more 
occasional  visits  paid,  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  to  St.  Paul's- 
or  The  Tower,  when  the  children  are  marched  round  in  a  squad, 
told  what  to  see,  and  feel  that  they  are  still,  to  some  extent,  in 
school.  When  you  can  get  them  in  twos  and  threes,  they  look  at 
the  same  sights  with  other  eyes,  they  are  with  you  as  your  friends, 
not  as  units  in  a  big  class,  and  in  this  way  a  confidential  relation- 
ship arises  between  the  manager  and  children,  which  is  of  the 
utmost  value  to  him  in  his  work,  and  a  real  help  to  many  of  the 
bovs  and  girls. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  many  of  the  existing  boards  of 
managers  that  they  will  give  the  time  and  thought  to  this  work, 
which  such  a  task  calls  for ;  many  of  their  members  are  local 
councillors  or  aldermen,  who  may  come  to  the  managers'  meetings, 
but  rarely  visit  the  schools.  But  almost  every  body  of  managers 
contains  at  least  one  or  two  men  and  women  who  are  really 
anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  it  should 
surely  be  possible  to  form,  in  connection  with  them,  a  committee 
for  every  school  which  should  concern  itself  with  the  life  of  the 
children  out  of  school,  including  not  only  the  organisation  of 
walks  and  games,  but  advice  as  to  what  trade  a  lad  should  enter, 
and  help  in  times  of  sickness.  A  nucleus  for  such  committees 
already  perhaps  exists  in  the  shape  of  the  sub-committees  to  deal 
with  underfed  children,  which  it  is  the  managers'  duty  to  appoint 
in  all  necessitous  schools,  and  in  the  unofficial  local  committees  of 
the  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund,  which  meet  in  the  spring 
and  summer  in  most  parts  of  London. 
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Is  it  too  much  to  think  that  by  some  such  means  it  may  be 
possible  to  introduce  a  system  which  may  do  for  the  towns  of 
England  what  is  being  done  by  a  very  different  organisation  in 
Elberfeld?  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  we  had  at  least  one  such 
committee  for  every  elementary  school  in  the  country.  This 
would  mean  that  the  whole  of  the  child  population  would  be 
under  the  oversight  of  a  band  of  workers  whose  sole  object  would 
be  to  encourage  everything  which  made  for  a  wider  and  deeper 
life  amongst  their  boys  and  girls,  and  who  by  this  means  would 
have  the  entree  into  the  poorest  homes,  not  as  suspected  inquisitors, 
as  the  best  workers  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  are  so 
often  treated,  but  as  the  children's  friends,  advisers  who  would  be 
trusted  and  respected,  even  if  they  were  not  always  listened  to. 

And  for  the  present  those  of  us  who  live  in  towns  can  do 
something  towards  bringing  about  this  ideal  by  doing  what  we 
can  to  get  good  men  and  women  to  take  up  the  work  of  school 
managers,  and  inducing  our  friends  to  join  us  in  giving  up,  now 
and  then,  and  if  possible,  regularly,  a  few  hours  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday  to  help  in  that  pleasantest  side  of  the  work  which  is 
involved  in  taking  a  few  children  for  a  walk  or  helping  a  larger 
number  to  play  a  good  game.  Such  a  walk  is  a  wholly  different 
thing  to  the  child  from  the  annual  Sunday  School  treat,  when  he 
is  one  of  an  excited  crowd,  and  games  that  he  has  never  learned 
to  play  he  may  learn  to  enjoy  keenly  by  the  help  of  the  simplest 
organisation  and  supervision.  Above  all,  the  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  children  and  their  grown  up  friends  will  widen  limited 
horizons  and  form  ties  of  attachment  which  may  make  life  richer 
and  fuller  of  meaning  and  helpfulness,  and  that  not  to  the  child 
alone. 
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OLOUR,"  said  Ruskin,  "  is  the  most  sacred  element 
in  all  visible  things."*  And  he  adds  elsewhere  that 
the  love  and  understanding  of  the  value  and  beauty 
of  colour  is  a  characteristic  of  all  noble  work. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  difficult  for  us  to  disentangle 
in  our  Christian  minds  the  sacredness  of  colour  from  the 
idea  of  its  sacredness  which  the  symbolism  of  colour  intro- 
duced by  the  Church  has  created.  Dante,  most  perfect  and 
accurate  of  colourists,  is  also  the  greatest  of  symbolists. 
And  we  hardly  know  whether  crimson  is  to  him  questa 
nobilissima  color  because  of  its  crimsonness,  or  because  it 
svmbolizes  to  him  that  Divine  Love  in  Whose  flames  the 
red-robed  cherubim  were  lost. 

An  entire  literature  has  accreted  round  the  colour 
symbolism  of  Dante.  A  controversy  so  heated  has  raged 
round  the  three  steps  which  lead  to  his  Purgatorio  as  to 
ensure,  one  would  be  afraid,  the  prolonged  stay  of  many 
eminent  men  of  letters  on  the  third  terrace  of  that  dreadful 
hill. 

I  do  not  propose  to  myself,  at  present,  any  so 
ambitious  a  subject.  It  is  rather  my  purpose  to  examine  the  use 
of  colour  by  certain  English  poets ;  and  in  English  poetry,  though 
there  is  much  colour,  there  is  very  little  deliberate  symbolism.  In 
our  own  lesser  poet  of  heaven  and  hell — Milton — the  solitary 
example,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  this  :  — 

"To  whom  the  angel,  with  a  smile  that  flowed 
Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue, 
Replied  ." 

•  Modern  Painters,  III,  Z33. 
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The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  blushing  archangel  certainly 
requires  some  apology.  But  though  Milton  invokes  the  whole 
force  of  colour-symbolism  to  palliate  his  atrocity  we  are  unable 
to  forgive  the  archangel. 

Of  colour  symbolically  used  then,  as  Dante  used  it,  we  shall  find 
very  little  in  English  literature.  But  if  Ruskin's  dictum  as  to 
the  sacredness  and  nobility  of  colour  means  something  more  than 
a  conventional  symbolism, — I  use  the  word,  of  course,  in  no  dis- 
paraging sense, — and  if  we  may  understand  in  his  words  a  wider 
meaning  than  this,  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  find  another 
symbolism  of  colour  which  no  poet  is  able  to  escape.  Uncon- 
sciously he  symbolizes  himself;  he  tells  us  some  part  of  the  secrets 
of  his  heart ;  he  expresses  something  of  his  philosophy,  his  view 
of  life,  in  his  way  of  using  colour. 

It  is  because  this  is,  not  perhaps  truer,  but  more  obviously  true 
of  Shelley,  Tennyson,  and  Browning,  that  I  have  chosen  them  to 
illustrate  my  present  theme  I  cannot,  of  course,  deal  in  any 
sense  exhaustively  with  the  colour  treatment  of  these  three  ;  but  I 
may  suggest,  if  only  in  outline,  the  thoughts  which  a  study  of  it 
has  suggested  to  me. 

To  take  Shelley  first.  His  colouring  is  peculiarly  suggestive  of 
his  attitude  of  mind.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  ordinary  reader 
finds  in  Shelley  at  his  worst  a  certain  element  of  unreality — an  aloof- 
ness from  humanity — of  which  the  poet  himself  and  his  tenderest 
of  critics,  Mary  Shelley,  were  partly  conscious.  Those  of  us  who 
love  him  believe  this  flaw  to  be  a  fault  only  possible  to  a  lofty  and 
ideal  nature.  It  was  because  the  poet  soared  so  high,  that  he  some- 
times lost  sight  of  the  earth  ;  because  he  hoped  so  nobly,  aspired 
so  gloriously,  that  the  shock  of  disillusion  made  him,  sometimes, 
shrink  from  the  world  of  men.  Only  a  rare,  a  loving,  a  sensitive 
nature  is  capable  of  that  fine  pain.  And  we  do  well  to  have 
patience  with  a  shrinking  born  of  a  suffering  we  are  only  not  noble 
enough  to  feel.  It  may  be  that  our  greater  courage  is  born  of  a 
smaller  hope  or  a  harder  heart.     And  if  we  study  the  colouring  of 
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Shelley's  poetry,  we  shall  be  confirmed  in  our  hesitation  to  con- 
demn what  is  at  worst  a  noble  error.  If  Ruskin's  word  may  be 
accepted  about  the  nobility  of  colour,  then  Shelley's  work  is  most 
noble.  There  is  no  more  glorious  colour,  no  greater  love  of,  and 
delight  in,  colour,  in  English  literature.  And  the  peculiarity  of 
it  is  that  it  is  always  colour  transfused,  interpenetrated,  with  light; 
colour  that  is  light  ;  the  colour  not  of  the  paint-box  but  of  the 
rainbow.  Shelley  is  the  poet  of  light  and  love.  Love  first,  as  the 
great  law  of  the  universe  ;  light,  as  its  symbol  or  counterpart  in 
the  physical  world.  His  colours  are  of  the  sea  and  sky,  the  blue 
of  distance,  the  green  not  of  grass  but  of  water,  the  purple  of 
twilight  and  dawn,  the  gold  of  sunrise  ;  it  is  these  that  Shelley 
loves.  He  does  not  paint  you  a  picture,  he  lets  in  a  blaze  of  light,  an 
"  everlasting  wash  of  air."  Even  when  he  describes  a  solid  tangible 
thing,  he  does  it  in  terms  of  light,  and  the  colour,  if  it  is  not  actually 
light,  is  at  the  least  transparent.  The  "green  lizard  and  the 
golden  snake  "  are  to  him  "  unimprisoned  flames  "  ;  even  rooks 
are  gorgeous  and  transparent — "  through  the  dewy  mists  they  soar, 
like  grey  shades."  I  must  give  the  whole  passage — it  is  so 
lovely  : — 

"  I  stood  listening  to  the  pa»an 
With  which  the  legioned  rooks  did  hail 
The  sun's  uprise  majestical. 
Gathering  round  with  wings  all  hoar 
Thro'  the  dewy  mist  they  soar 
Like  grey  shades,  till  the  eastern  heaven 
Bursts,  and  then,  as  clouds  at  even 
Flecked  with  fire  and  azure,  lie 
In  the  unfathomable  sky, 
So  their  plumes  of  purple  grain 
Starred  with  drops  of  golden  rain, 
Gleam  above  the  sunlit  woods." 

The  green  grass  is  a  sea.      The  gold  is  asry  — 

"  Those  alone  thy  towers  behold, 
Ouivcring  through  atrial  gold." 
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There  is  much  gold  in  Shelley,  and  it  is  all  of  this  airy  quality  : — 

"Clothed  with  light  of  aery  gold, 
The  mists  in  their  eastern  caves  uprolled," 

and  so  on.  Remarkable  instances  of  this  fashion  of  conceiving 
colour  as  transparent  or,  better,  as  light,  occur  in  the  description  of 
flowers,  both  in  Prometheus  Unbound  and  in  the  Sensitive  Plant: — 

"  It  fills  with  serener  light  and  crimson  air 
Intense  yet  soft,  the  rocks  and  woods  around  ; 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

And  budding,  blown,  or  odour-faded  blooms 
Which  stem  the  winds  with  points  of  coloured  light, 
As  they  rain  thro'  them,  and  bright  golden  globes 
Of  fruit,  suspended  in  their  own  green  heaven, 
And  thro'  their  veined  leaves  and  amber  stems 
The  flowers,  whose  purple  and  translucid  bowls 
Stand  ever  mantling  with  <erial  dew." 

Better  known,  and  perhaps  still  more  remarkable,  are  the  stanzas 

in  the  Sensitive  Plant : — 

"And  the  wand-like  lily  which  lifted  up 
As  a  Masnad,  its  moonlight-coloured  cup, 
Till  the  fiery  star  which  is  its  eye, 
Gazed  thro'  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky. 

****** 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  prankt  under  boughs  of  embowering  blossom 
With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  thro' 
Their  heaven  of  many-coloured  hue. 

****** 

The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free, 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea, 
Laden  with  light  and  odour,  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass." 

****** 

Above  all,  again  of  the  flowers  : — 

"  Each  one  was  interpenetrated 
With  the  light  and  the  odour  its  neighbour  shed." 
****** 
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It  is  curious  to  have  a  stanza  describing  a  red  rose,  and 
describing  it  ideally  and  with  love,  which  never  mentions  in  terms 
of  colour  the  fact  that  it  is  red  : — 

"And  the  rose-like  nymph  to  the  bath  addressed 
Unveiled  to  the  world  her  glowing  breast." 

Shelley  never  really  cared  for  red ;  he  uses  it  seldom,  and  very 
often  in  a  bad  sense.  The  red  of  blood,  red  ruin,  and  red  war, 
the  angry  glare  of  the  setting  sun,  this  is  all  that  redness  suggests 
to  Shelley.  He  constantly  gives  us  the  most  glorious  chords  of 
colour,  more  delightful,  and  more  rejoiced  in  by  the  giver,  than 
ever  we  find  in  Tennyson  or  Browning.  Seldom  or  never  have 
they  any  red  in  them.     Here  is  one  of  purple,  white,  and  gold : — 

"The  shape  is  awful  like  the  sound. 
Clothed  in  dark  purple,  star-inwoven, 
A  sceptre  of  pale  gold 

To  stay  steeps  frown'd,  o'er  the  snowy  cloud, 
His  veined  hand  doth  hold." 

Another,  most  Shelleyan,  is  the  orange,  blue,  and  gold  : — 

"  See  how  they  float 
On  their  sustaining  wings  of  skiey  grain 
Orange  and  azure  deepening  into  gold, 
Their  soft  smiles  light  the  air  like  a  star's  fire." 

Another,  again  most  characteristic  in  its  conception  of  colour  as 
light  :— 

"  A  sphere,  which  is  as  many  thousand  spheres, 
Solid  as  crystal,  yet,  thro'  all  its  mass, 
Flow,  as  thro'  empty  space,  music  and  light  : 
Ten  thousand  orbs  involving  and  involved, 
Purple  and  azure,  white  and  green  and  golden, 
Sphere  within  sphere. 
With  mighty  whirl  the  multitudinous  orb 
Grinds  the  bright  brook  into  an  azure  mist 
Of  elemental  subtlety,  like  light." 

There  are  scores  of  passages  like  these,  where  colour  is  flame, 
and  the  light  for  which  Shelley  thirsted  is  everywhere.     Only  twice 
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have  I  found  red  included  in  the  chord.  Once  it  is  really  red  ; 
the  other  time  it  is  a  rosiness,  which,  Shelley  explains,  is  in  fact  not 
red  but  purple.     I  give  both  : — 

"  See,  where  through  the  azure  chasm 
Of  yon  forked  and  snowy  hill, 
Trampling  the  slant  winds  on  high, 
With  golden-sandalled  feet,  that  glow 
Under  plumes  of  purple  dye 
Like  rose-ensanguined  ivory — a  shape  comes  now." 

And  perhaps  the  loveliest  of  all  : — 

"The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still 
Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  morn 
Beyond  the  purple  mountains  ;  thro'  a  chasm 
Of  wind-divided  mist,  the  darker  lake 
Reflects  it,  and  thro'  yon  peaks  of  cloudlike  snow 
The  roseate  sunlight  quivers  ;  hear  I  not 
The  Aeolian  music  of  her  sea-green  plumes 
Winnowing  the  crimson  dawn  ?  " 

Here  at  last  we  have  real  redness.  But  it  is  rare  in  Shelley.  May 
it  be  because,  as  Ruskin  says,  red  is  colour  itself ;  yellow  being  of 
the  nature  of  light  and  blue  of  shade  ?  It  may  be  ;  and  yet  we 
doubt  it.  For  though  it  is  light  which  Shelley  loves,  it  is  light  in 
terms  of  colour.  Not  white  light,  but  light  as  it  is  in  the 
spectrum,  light  resolved  into  the  glories  of  the  rainbow.  No 
radiance  is  too  bright  for  him,  no  light  too  dazzling.  We  do  not 
find  in  him  those  effects  of  light  and  shade,  often  quite  without 
colour,  which  Tennyson  loved ;  but  light  as  it  is  in  Italy,  the  soul 
of  colour,  a  glory,  a  radiance,  which  knows  no  shadow.  It  is  true 
that  the  brighter  the  light,  the  blacker  the  shadow,  on  earth  ;  but 
Shelley  looked  always  at  the  sky  or  the  sea,  and  here  there  is 
always  colour  and  light.  He  hardly  ever  uses  black,  except  in  a 
bad  sense,  and  an  allegorical  sense — as  of  black  wickedness  or 
black  rage.  Grey  the  same.  Occasionally  he  sees  the  beauty  of 
grey,  but  it  does  not  really  appeal  to  him.  He  loves  a  blaze  of 
colour,  a  blaze  of  light.     Greyness  symbolizes  to  him  old  age,  the 
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hatefullest  of  all  things.  It  is  in  the  blue  of  the  Italian  heaven  that 
his  soul  delights,  the  "  blue  noon's  burning  sky,"  the  "  purple 
noon's  transparent  light."      Or  again  : — 

"The  azure  time  of  June 
When  skies  are  deep  in  stainless  noon." 

He  sees  colour,  blazing,  shining,  glorious  colour,  everywhere,  and 
loves  to  see  it.  There  is  a  race  between  blue,  green,  and  gold  in 
Shelley's  poetry.  Much  green,  a  wealth  of  gold,  and  an  infinity 
of  blue.  The  world  itself  is  to  him  this  "  green  and  azure 
universe,"  a  "  green  and  azure  sphere."  And  the  background  of 
Shelley's  thoughts — how  characteristic  it  is  ! — is  not  even  this  blue 
and  green  earth  at  all,  but  the  sky.  If  he  describes  a  city,  a  world 
of  men,  it  is  Venice  or  Naples  ;  Naples  upon  the  sea,  Venice 
almost  in  it. 

"Naples,  a  plane  of  light,  between  two  heavens  of  azure." 

And  Venice,  the  "Sun-girt  City,"  where 

"Column,  tower  and  dome  and  spire 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire, 
Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
To  the  sapphire-tinted  skies  ; 
As  the  flames  of  sacrifice, 
From  the  marble  shrines  did  rise 
As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 
Where  Apollo  spoke  of  old." 

But  his  greatest  verse  is  concerned  not  with  cities  even  of  flame 
and  light,  not  with  man  indeed  at  all,  but  with  the  clouds,  the 
night,  the  west  wind,  the  skylark.  Every  one  of  these  has  a 
background,  or  rather  a  soul  of  colour  insurpassably  radiant  and 
fair.  But  they  are  not  the  colours  of  earth.  They  are  the  radiant 
and  celestial  hues  which  among  painters  only  Fra  Angelico,  II 
Beato,  has  known.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  their  loveliness,  of 
the  grey  mantle  star-inwrought  of  night,  the  pale  purple  even, 
the  golden  lightning,  the  blue  deep,  from  which  the  Skylark 
showers  forth  its  rain  of  melody  ;  or  the  unearthly  beauty  of  the 
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Cloud.  All  these  things  are  familiar,  and  rightly  familiar.  They 
are  the  very  soul  of  their  poet-creator.  And  glorious  though  the 
Skylark  is,  perhaps  the  Cloud  is  even  more  essentially  Shelleyan  in 
spirit.  The  Cloud !  The  nursling  of  the  sky  he  loved  so  well  ;  a 
thing  of  colour  only,  so  far  as  anything  is  only  colour ;  the  very 
type  and  example  of  formlessness ;  and  of  all  created  things,  the 
one  most  capable  of  colour,  taking  to  itself,  expressing  to  our 
view  the  purest,  the  most  glorious  hues  imagination  can  conceive. 

To  judge,  however,  quite  fairly  in  this  matter,  it  is  just  to  take 
Shelley's  two  masterpieces — the  Cenci  and  the  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Just,  because  while  the  Prometheus  is  the  high-water  mark  of 
Shelley's  characteristic  genius,  the  Cenci  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
great  an  achievement  in  a  sphere  which  he  has  in  no  sense  so  entirely 
made  his  own.  The  Cenci  deals  with  human  beings  at  their  most 
horrible  ;  the  scene  is  laid  on  earth,  if  we  should  not  rather  say 
it  was  laid  in  hell.  But,  at  least,  Shelley  has  not  here  shrunk 
from  difficulty  or  from  pain.  He  has  dealt,  and  dealt  with 
extraordinary  power,  with  one  of  the  most  ghastly  stories  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  And  in  this  magnificent  effort  the  poet  has 
put  forth  a  certain  naked  strength,  has  undergone  a  purging  of  the 
emotions,  which  leaves  his  poem  in  a  sense  very  bare  and  unadorned. 
"  It  is  not  coloured  by  my  feeling,"  he  says,  "  nor  tinged  with  my 
metaphysic." 

It  is  profoundly  interesting  to  us  to  have  this  noble  testimony 
to  the  strength  of  Shelley — we,  who  are  so  often  told,  who  are 
sometimes  half-fain  to  believe,  that  he  was  not  strong.  Because 
in  dealing  with  a  problem  so  alien  from  the  themes  which  in 
general  inspired  his  genius,  we  get  as  it  were  the  naked  poet. 
We  get  that  residuum,  that  essence  of  poetry,  bare,  noble,  austere, 
which  must  surely  lie  at  the  heart  of  every  poet  who  is  more 
than  a  versifier,  who  is  a  "  Prophet  of  the  Beautiful." 

In  getting  this  we,  to  some  extent,  lose  the  characteristic  Shelley 
— Shelley  the  individual,  as  distinct  from  Shelley  the  poet;  e.g., 
there  is  little  or  no  colour  in  the  Cenci — as  little  as  in  the  poems 
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of  Milton,  whose  blindness  hardly  robbed  him  of  a  joy  never  very 
dear  to  him.  It  is  as  though,  in  forcing  himself  to  deal  with  a  side 
of  life  so  uncongenial  with  his  genius,  Shellev  instinctively  or  of 
necessity  omitted  all  the  grace  of  colour  he  loved.  The  colours 
of  sea  and  sky,  the  glories  of  sunrise,  the  depth  of  blue  heaven, 
these  things  have  no  place  in  the  Cenci ;  and  for  the  colours  of 
earth,  the  reds,  and  blacks,  and  browns,  he  did  not  care.  I  do  not 
remember  a  single  passage  of  striking  colour  in  this  awful  tragedy, 
which  either  Tennyson,  Browning  or  Rossetti  would  surely  have 
lit  up  with  a  blaze  of  lightning,  or  ensanguined  with  the  crimson 
of  blood.  ■  To  compare  the  work  with  a  yet  greater  tragedy, 
Macbeth  is  full  of  the  red  of  fire  and  blood.  In  the  Cenci  Shelley, 
unable  to  use  the  colours  he  loved,  uses  no  colour  at  all. 

Side  by  side  with  this  great  and  awful  poem  place  the  Prometheus 
Unbound.  This,  his  masterpiece,  is  Shelley,  the  whole  of  Shellev, 
and  nothing  but  Shelley  It  is  at  once  the  soul  and  the  flower  of 
his  genius.  No  one  else  in  all  the  range  of  literature  could  have 
written  it.  He  could  not  help  writing  it.  He  was  it.  If  it  were 
not  so,  one  would  be  tempted  to  regard  the  Prometheus  as  a  gigantic 
tour  de  force.  But  it  is  not.  Shelley  could  no  more  help  writing 
this  poem  than  he  could  help  dying  young.  Both  these  events  are 
entirely  characteristic  and  inevitable. 

One  would  expect  then  that  the  Prometheus  would  be  not  only 
poetry,  but  Shelleyan  poetry.  It  is  so.  To  begin  with,  the  scene 
of  action  is  the  sky.  The  background  is  always  the  skv,  and  we 
should  get  the  thing  wholly  out  of  perspective  if  we  fail  to  realize 
this.  Only  we  cannot  fail.  Shelley  has  taken  care  of  that. 
Prometheus,  it  is  true,  is  bound  to  a  mountain  crag.  But  we  take 
very  little  interest  in  the  crag.  At  the  most,  we  realize  that  it  is 
high  and  lonely,  and — in  the  sky.  We  barely  remember  that  it 
must  be  attached  to  a  mountain  at  some  point.  We  entirely 
forget  that  that  mountain  must  in  the  last  instance  stand  upon  the 
earth.  How  Browning  would  have  made  us  feel  the  hardness 
and  the  rockiness  and  the  jaggedness  of  that   peak  !      We  should 
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have  broken  our  shins  on  its  serrated  edges.  Our  bones  would 
have  ached  with  the  hardness  of  it.  But  Shelley  is  always  in 
the  air.  He  does  not  try  to  make  you  feel  this.  He  feels  it 
himself,  and  so  without  effort  conveys  the  impression  to  you. 
Observe  how  his  harpies  and  fiends  and  ministering  spirits  approach. 
They  never  climb  up  that  unrealized  mountain  at  all.  They  touch 
nothing  so  solid. 

"  Who  are  these  with  Hydra  tresses 
And  iron  wings  that  climb  the  wind  "  ? 

"  We  are  streaming  up  from  Hell's  wide  gate 
And  we  burden  the  blasts  of  the  atmosphere." 

Even  when  we  hear  of  the  mountain,  it  is  thus  : — 

"See,  where  through  the  azure  chasm 
Of  yon  forked  and  snowy  hill, 
Trampling  the  slant  winds  on  high 
With  golden-sandalled  feet." 

Or  more  beautifully  still  : — 

"  See  where  the  child  of  Heaven  with  winged  feet 
Runs  down  the  slanted  sunlight  of  the  dawn." 

We  dwell  here  "  in  the  wide  air's  wildernesses  "  rather  than  on 
a  mountain  top.  The  spirits  travel  on  a  trumpet-blast,  on  a 
sigh,  on  a  dream,  on  a  thought.  They  "  weave  the  dance  on  the 
floor  of  the  breeze  "  ;  their  cars  are  drawn  by  "  rainbow-winged 
steeds,  which  trample  the  dim  winds." 

In  keeping  with  this  celestial  world,  is  the  colouring  of  the  poem. 
It  is  all  blue  and  green  and  purple  and  gold.  The  poet  gives  rein 
to  his  imagination  ;  he  breathes  easily  this  rarefied  atmosphere  ; 
and  revels  in  chord  after  chord  of  glorious  colour.  Many  of  the 
passages  I  have  already  cited  are  from  the  Prometheus,  and  to 
exhaust  them  would  be  impossible.  It  is  not  colour  as  attached  to 
things,  but  colour  for  the  sake  of  colour,  that  Shelley  loves.  One 
colour  melting  into  another,  one  colour  behind  another,  trans- 
lucent, glowing.  "  Azure  waves  which  burst  in  silver  light  "  ; 
the  golden  dew  of  stars  gleaming  through  the  grey  robe  of  a 
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dream  ;  "  the  wings  of  skiey  grain,  orange  and  azure  deepening 
into  gold."     The  Spirit  even  of  the  Earth  is  imaged  thus  : — 

"On  its  head  there  burns 
A  light  like  a  green  star  whose  emerald  beams 
Are  twined  with  its  fair  hair  !      How  as  it  moves 
The  splendour  drops  in  flakes  upon  the  grass." 

And  elsewhere  : — 

"  From  a  star  upon  its  forehead,  shoot, 

Like  swords  of  azure,  or  golden  spears, 

#  #  *  ♦  * 

Vast  beams." 

But  it  is  impossible  to  more  than  suggest  the  extraordinary 
wealth  of  colour  that  Shelley  has  lavished  on  Prometheus  Unbound ; 
colours  celestial  in  hue  ;  onlv  remotely  connected  with  form  ;  the 
lavish  infinite  colour  of  the  sky  and  sea,  of  the  rainbow,  of  wandering 
clouds  and  mists,  of  the  strange  atrial  beings  whom  Shelley's  fancy 
conceives  ;  transparent,  translucent  colour,  interpenetrated  with 
light.  Has  not  the  poet  in  the  deepest  sense  symbolized  himself? 
Who  could  not  guess  from  Shelley's  colouring,  the  nature  of 
Shelley's  soul  ?  Of  that  aspiring  ideal  soul  which  only  lost  sight 
of  the  earth  because  it  so  eagerly  yearned  after  heaven  ?  The 
"  Suntreader "  of  Browning's  early  idolatry  who  lifts  his  great 
poem  into  the  skies  and  sustains  it  there  without  effort  in  the 
single  might  of  his  genius  ;  whose  thoughts  (despite  his  own  selt- 
reproach)  "  interpenetrated  lie  by  the  glory  of  the  sky  "  ;  nay, 
who,  of  all  men  most  misunderstood,  most  wounded  bv  ingrati- 
tude, most  tortured  by  the  pain  of  disappointment,  could  yet  find 
courage  to  utter,  looking  round  on  sunlit  Italy,  that  sublime 
paradox  of  his  own  heart — "  Common  as  light  is  love,  and  its 
familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever." 

There  is  a  poet  who  loves  a  contrast.  Set  him  side  bv  side  with 
Shelley,  and  you  get  as  big  a  contrast  as  poetry  can  hold.  For 
Browning  is  as  far  removed  from  the  idol  of  his  Sordello  poem  as 
heaven  is  from  earth.      In  fact  we  come  from  heaven  to  earth  at  a 
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bound,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  skies  to  the  study  of  human 
life.  Browning  cares  most  for  men  and  women,  and  therefore 
if  for  nature  at  all,  mostly  for  the  earth  on  which  they  live  and  move. 
It  is  characteristic  of  this  poet  that  he  will  rather,  if  he  speaks  of 
nature,  compare  it  with  something  human,  than  the  other  wav. 
To  give  you  an  example  ;  Tennyson,  speaking  of  the  white  hand 
of  Maud,  says  it  is  "  white  as  ocean-foam  in  the  moon."  Browning 
puts  it  just  the  other  way.  The  surf  of  the  falling  waves,  he  says, 
is  "  white  as  the  bitten  lip  of  hate."  And  elsewhere  he  compares 
a  row  of  poplar  trees  to  "  black-coated  priests  walking  in  a  line." 
Men  are  in  fact  more  interesting  to  Browning  than  nature,  used  in 
the  ordinary  loose  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  therefore  so  far  as  nature 
appears  in  his  work  it  is  of  earth,  not  heaven.  His  colours  are  red 
and  brown,  and  black  and  gold.  The  background  of  his  thought  is 
not  this  "green  and  azure  universe,"  but  "the  brown  old  earth." 
And  it  is  truly  a  background,  not  as  Shelley's  rather  is,  an 
atmosphere,  the  air  his  poetry  breathes.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  colour 
as  light,  pure  colour  in  which  Browning  delights,  but  pre-eminently 
colour  as  attached  to  things.  Browning  loved  things,  as  Stevenson 
is  said  to  have  loved  them  ;  for  their  hardness  and  softness  and 
heaviness  and  juiciness  and  solidness,  and  everything  about  them, 
including  their  colour.  Hut  I  do  not  believe  that  he  cared  for 
colour  pure  and  simple  as  Shelley  did — for  colour  in  great  washes, 
for  chords  of  colour.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  thinks  he  did,  but  1 
disagree.  I  believe  that  Browning  cared  for  colour  chiefly  when 
it  presents  a  startling  contrast  and  suggests  solidness  :  red  and 
blue,  black  and  white  ;  flashes  of  colour,  sudden  changes,  high 
lights,  black  shadows.  Browning,  indeed,  has  a  curious  and 
perhaps,  among  English  poets,  a  unique  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  black.  He  uses  it  with  enjoyment  ;  not  with  the  horror  of 
Shelley  ;  not  meaning  anything  evil  by  it,  but  simply  delighting  in 
its  richness  and  sudden  contrast  with  the  light  and  colour  around 
it.  There  is  a  very  curious  instance  of  the  contrast  between  these 
two  poetic  minds  in  the  description   each  gives  of  Venice  in  the 
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rising  sun.  To  Shelley,  the  towers  of  the  city  look  like  flames  of 
sacrifice,  like  obelisks  of  fire.  To  Browning,  looking  from  the 
same  point,  at  the  same  scene,  at  the  same  time  of  day,  the  effect 
of  the  towers  is  blackness  : — 

"Ah,  the  clear  morning  !   I  can  see  St.  Mark's, 
That  black  streak  is  the  belfry." 

In  these  sudden  contrasts  Browning's  soul  delighted.  He  pre- 
ferred a  flash  of  lightning  to  a  rainbow.  Recall  that  admirable 
example,  so  often  cited,  of  the  great  fields  of  gold,  in  which 
suddenly  appears  a  horse's  head,  black,  with  keen  eyeballs,  like  a 
flash. 

Or  again,  the  almost  fierce  colouring,  and  delight  in  the 
colouring,  of  the  blue  butterfly  on  the  burnt  bare  rock  in  James 
Lee  s  Wife  : — 

"On  a  rock  they  scorch 
Like  a  drop  of  fire — from  a  brandished  torch, 
Fall  two  red  fans  of  a  butterfly. 
No  turf,  no  rock  :  in  their  ugly  stead, 
See,  wonderful  blue  and  red." 

There  is  something  really  fierce  about  Browning's  love  of 
colour.  You  feel  that  the  blacker  the  black,  the  more  burning 
the  gold,  the  hotter  the  red,  the  more  he  hugs  himself  with  the 
pleasure  of  it.  The  crescent  moon  with  him  has  "notched  and 
burning  rims  that  strengthened  into  sharp  fire,  and  then  stood 
impatient  of  the  azure."  The  rainbow  delights  him  not  only  or 
chiefly  for  its  colour,  but  because  of  that  day  in  March  when  "  it 
stopped  the  storm."  His  love  of  contrast  comes  out  even  in  the 
description  of  a  sheet  of  flowers.  Wordsworth's  soul  is  lifted  up  by 
the  sight  of  a  host  of  yellow  daffodils ;  but  with  Browning  it  is  a 
variegated  flower  :  "  Dance,  you  reds  and  whites  and  yellows."  And 
you  feel  that  a  whole  field  of  tulips  of  one  colour  would  not  have 
given  him  so  enchanting  a  dance  of  living  delight  as  those  crude 
primary  colours,  those  "reds  and  whites  and  yellows."  The 
method    of   the    poet    is   as   entirely   original   and    individual    in 
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colouring  as  is  his  whole  attitude  of  mind.     How  lovely  are  these 
two  passages,  e.g.,  and  how  different  ! 

"  We  rode  under  groves  that  look'd  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hyacinth, 
That  seemed  the  heaven's  upbreaking  through  the  earth." 

That  is  Tennyson.     Now  listen  to  Browning,  dealing  here,  for 
once,  with  a  single  colour,  also  blue  : — 

"  Blue  ran  a  flash  across. 
Violets  were  born." 

Isn't  that  characteristic  ?  And  isn't  it  characteristic  of  the  man  ? 
It  is  true  that  sometimes  Browning  uses  broader  and  subtler 
effects  than  these  ;  but  they  are  generally  in  the  quieter  shades, 
which  he  equally  delighted  in,  and  did  not  shrink  from,  as 
Shelley  did.  Contrast,  e.g.,  the  colouring  of  Childe  Roland  with 
that  of  the  Sensitive  Plant.  Childe  Roland  is  a  masterpiece  of 
description,  of  starved  and  stunted  nature,  of  dull  greens,  greys, 
browns,  and  blacks.  And  you  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  poet 
took  a  certain  pleasure  in  his  work,  in  the  very  intensity  of  his 
realization  of  the  squalid  sordid  scene.  You  do  not  feel  that  he 
positively  hated  the  thought  of  it  as  Shelley  hated  the  thought  of 
his  ruined  garden  : — 

"Between  the  time  of  the  wind  and  snow 
All  loathliest  weeds  began  to  grow, 
Whose  coarse  weeds  were  splashed  with  many  a  speck 
Like  the  water-snake's  belly  or  the  toad's  back. 

And  plants  at  whose  names  the  verse  feels  loath 
Filled  the  place  with  a  monstrous  undergrowth, 
Prickly  and  pulpous  and  blistering  and  blue, 
Livid  and  starred  with  a  lurid  dew." 

You  feel  that  Shelley  loathed  this  ugliness  ;  you  cannot  feel  that 
Browning  entirely  did. 

The  poet  has  used  a  similar  breadth  and  subtlety  in  his  Andrea 
del  Sarto — a  poem  in  grey,  symbolic  as  the  browns  and  blacks  of 
Childe  Roland  are  symbolic.     And  perhaps  there  is  symbolism,  too, 
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in  that  brief  but  exquisite  description  of  the  sky  in  Waring.  The 
ship  veers  off  "  with  a  bound,  into  the  rosy  and  golden  half  of  the 
sky."  But  lovely  as  that  is,  the  broad  fact  remains,  that  it  is 
in  contrast  rather  than  in  breadth  or  subtlety  of  colour  that 
Browning  delights.  If  he  does  give  us  a  mass  of  colour  it  is 
generally  gold.  Gold  he  loves.  The  magnificent  gold  of  the 
sunrise  of  Pippa's  Holiday  ;  the  gold  of  the  hair  of  the  white 
maid  of  Pontic ;  or  of  Sordello  s  Palma  :  — 

"  How  the  tresses  curled 
Into  a  sumptuous  swell  of  gold,  and  wound 
About  her  like  a  glory  !      Even  the  ground 
Was  bright  as  with  spilt  sunbeams." 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that  gold  appeals  to  Browning  because  of 
its  shine,  its  brilliance,  its  suggestion  of  weight  and  solidity  ;  just  as 
a  violent  contrast  appeals  to  him  because  it  suggests  solid  things. 
And  as  he  often  describes  colour  as  gold,  bistre,  ochre,  bronze, 
emerald,  and  so  on,  using  rather  the  name  of  a  thing  than  the 
name  of  the  colour,  and  if  he  uses  colour,  comparing  it  with 
some  rather  startling  thing,  such  as  the  tulip,  "  like  a  thin  clear 
bubble  of  blood."      Or  this  : — 

"A  last  remains  of  sunset  dimly  burned 
O'er  the  far  forests,  like  a  torch-flame  turned 
By  the  wind,  back  upon  the  bearer's  hand. 
In  one  long  flare  of  crimson  ;  as  a  brand 
The  woods  beneath  lay  black." 

An  example  of  the  excess  to  which  Browning  carries  this  love 
of  things  rather  than  colours,  and  form  rather  than  hue,  is  the 
description  of  the  dead  girl  of  Pornic ;  her  face  "  like  a  silver 
wedge  mid  the  wealth  of  hair." 

A  happier  example  is  the  bishop's  lump  of  lapis  lazuli  : — 

"Blue  as  a  vein  on  the  Madonna's  breast, 
Big  as  a  yezvs  head  cut  off  at  the  nape." 

There  is  a  certain  almost  excessive  virility  in  Browning's  genius, 
a  delight   in   the  world,  an   enjoyment  of  things,  which    is   totally 
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contrasted  with  the  other-worldliness  of  Shelley.  The  background 
of  Browning's  thought  is,  I  repeat,  the  solid  earth,  the  "  brown 
old  earth,"  as  he  calls  it.  The  contrast  is  the  more  interesting 
that  both  are,  in  a  sense,  Italian  poets.  Both  lived  much  and 
wrote  much  in  Italy.  Why  is  the  Italy  of  Browning  so  much 
more  like  our  Italy  than  the  Italy  of  Shelley  ?  One  may  adduce 
an  infinity  of  profound  and  philosophical  reasons  for  this  undeniable 
fact ;  but  I  myself  believe  the  reason  to  be  quite  simply  this. 
Shelley  saw  Italy  (as  we  do  not  see  it)  from  a  boat.  He  was 
drawn  to  water  as  a  needle  to  the  pole.  His  friends,  when  they 
lost  him  (which  was  often)  merely  asked  which  road  led  to 
the  sea.  And  when  he  was  on  the  sea,  says  Trelawney,  he  "  took 
no  heed  of  anything,  but  lay  watching  the  changes  of  sea  and  sky." 
Browning,  on  the  other  hand,  walked  about  (as  we  walk  about)  on 
dry  land.  Shelley  loved  to  get  away  from  mankind,  upon  the  sea. 
He  lay  on  his  back  in  a  boat,  and  looked  at  the  sky,  and  told  us 
what  he  saw.  The  time  that  most  of  us  spend,  when  we  visit  Italy, 
lying  on  our  backs  in  boats,  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 
Consequently  we  hardly  recognize  his  description.  Browning,  on 
the  other  hand,  walked  about  and  looked  at  the  vines  and  the 
olives  and  the  lizards,  and  the  Italian  men  and  women  with  their 
black  hair  and  brown  faces,  and  the  burnt-up  dry  Italian  campagna ; 
and  all  these  things  he  tells  us  about,  and  all  these  things  we  know. 
Who  does  not  recognize  "  the  brown  ploughed  land  "  and  the 
"  hills  over-smoked  behind  by  the  faint  grey  olive  trees  "  ?  "  The 
sharp,  short,  emerald  wheat,"  or  the  whole  of  the  dusty,  hot,  sun- 
burnt "  scirocco "  description  of  the  "Englishman  in  Italy"? 
Browning's  colouring  is  epitomized  in  this  last  poem.  I  won't  quote 
because  I  should  have  to  quote  the  whole.  It  is  all  Browning — 
and  all  Italy — as  we  know  it.  Italy  as  it  is  seen  by  the  human  animal 
who  walks  erect  on  two  legs ;  not  Italy  as  it  might  be  seen  (or  not 
seen)  if  we  lay  on  our  backs  and  stared  at  the  sky.  And  it  comes 
the  more  home  to  us  because  there  is  so  much  detail  in  the  picture, 
so  many  of  the  queer,  characteristic  little  touches  that  bite  into  the 
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memory  ;  the  pink  and  grey  jellies  in  the  fisherman's  basket,  "all 
horns  and  humps,"  the  gourds  cut  into  purple  slices,  the  red  flesh 
and  black  seeds  of  the  prickly  pear,  and  the  white  teeth  of  the 
little  maid  who  bites  into  it ;  these  details  make  a  picture  familiar 
and  realizable  to  us,  who  lose  our  way  in  Shelley's  "vast  Inane." 
If  Browning  does  not  speak  of  the  "  green  and  azure  universe,"  it 
is  not  only  because  he  thought  it  brown,  but  because  he  does  not 
think  in  universes.  His  mind  fixes  on  details,  on  individual 
traits  and  peculiarities.  And  all  this  is  characteristic  of  his 
attitude  towards  life  in  general.  Browning's  habit  of  seeing  life, 
and  judging  life,  by  flashes,  by  sudden  momentary  outbursts 
rather  than  as  a  whole,  has  been  noticed  by  every  student  of  his 
poetry.  It  is  paralleled  by  his  love  of  contrasting  colours,  of 
brilliant  gold,  of  inky  black.  Just  as  his  use  rather  of  things  than 
of  colour,  of  colour  as  part  of,  and  implying,  things,  is  but  one 
aspect  of  his  close  grip  on  facts,  his  determination  to  see  all  and 
bear  all,  to  suffer  rather  than  not  to  feel,  to  let  joy  be  three-parts 
pain,  to  lose  nothing  by  escaping  from  reality.  Browning  loves 
men  rather  than  Man,  the  individual  rather  than  the  type  of  the 
race.  Shelley's  triumphant  cry  of  "  Man,  one  harmonious  soul 
of  many  a  soul,"  "  Man,  oh,  not  men,"  found  no  response  in 
Browning.  He  loves  the  individual,  the  characteristic,  the  odd. 
Each  poet  has  his  message  for  us,  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  ; 
and  the  browns  and  reds  and  blacks  and  solid  gold  of  the  one  are 
as  true  a  reflection  of  that  message  as  the  blues,  the  greens,  the 
a;ry  gold  of  the  other. 
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OUR  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  AND  THEIR  PLACE 
IN  MODERN  LIFE. 

By  Professor  G.  Baldwin  Brown. 

jE  look  before  and  after"  wrote  the  poet  Shelley,  and 
intended  to  express  by  the  words  a  universal  human 
truth.  How  far  the  saying  applies  to  the  British 
people  is  however  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is  not  our 
•  national  characteristic  to  arrange  systematic  schemes 
of  action  for  the  future,  or  to  cling  fondly  to  the  memories  of  the 
past.  As  compared  with  the  Latin  races  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  are  deficient  in  what  may  be  termed  the  historical  memory. 
The  Irish  have  more  of  this  than  the  Scots,  and  the  Scots  more 
than  the  English.  In  Scotland  it  requires  some  kind  of  adventitious 
interest,  such  as  association  with  Walter  Scott  or  Robert  Burns, 
before  the  public  will  be  roused  to  active  measures  of  defence  for 
a  threatened  monument,  whereas  in  Ireland  it  is  remarkable  how 
the  peasantry  will  cherish  for  their  own  sake  the  older  sacred  and 
even  secular  structures  of  their  land.  The  extraordinary  conserva- 
tion of  some  very  ancient  fabrics,  such  as  the  little  oratory  called 
"  Gallerus  "  in  Kerry,  is  largely  due  to  a  native  reverence  among 
the  people  for  the  older  monuments  of  the  religion  which  they 
still  profess.  When  the  Irish  Church  was  disestablished  in  1869 
this  interest  in  the  sacred  antiquities,  of  which  the  country  was 
proud,  bore  substantial  fruit  in  an  endowment,  which  the  monu- 
ments received  under  the  Act,  of  ,£50,000.  Irish  monuments 
really  suffer  because  there  is  too  much  money  available  for  them, 
for  this  tempts  their  custodians  to  dangerous  excesses  in  the  way 
of  restoration. 

In    England,    and    perhaps    too    in    Scotland,    this    instinctive 
reverence  for  the  relics  of  the  past  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as 
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an  element  in  the  popular  mind.  The  taste  for  ancient  memorials 
is  an  exotic,  and  requires  very  careful  cultivation.  The  few  in 
whom  it  forms  a  substantial  part  of  their  mental  equipment  have 
hard  work  to  make  the  importance  of  the  subject  understood  by 
their  fellows,  and  would  often  give  up  their  efforts  in  despair,  were 
it  not  for  one  consideration  of  such  moment  that  it  really  over- 
shadows all  others.  This  is  the  consideration  that  the  destruction 
or  degradation  of  an  ancient  monument  is  an  absolutely  irrevocable 
act,  that  we  may  prevent  but  cannot  recall.  Unless  we  interfere 
in  time  it  is  no  use  our  interfering  at  all.  If  through  the  negli- 
gence of  ourselves  and  our  contemporaries  these  monuments  be 
suffered  to  come  to  harm,  there  is  no  place  for  repentance.  Cease- 
less vigilance  is  the  only  safeguard,  and  many  a  patriotic  defender 
of  these  national  treasures,  wearied  out  with  newspaper  controversy, 
with  interviewing  town  councillors,  memorializing  public  bodies, 
and  getting  questions  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  been 
inspired  to  tresh  efforts  by  the  sense  that  if  he  and  his  fellow 
workers  fail  to  avert  the  threatened  ill,  there  is  no  second  line  of 
defence,  and  the  harm  done  will  be  done  for  ever. 

This  same  consideration  should  influence  the  ordinary  business- 
like citizen,  who  has  no  special  interest  in  monuments,  but  who 
would  not  like  to  be  termed  a  vandal.  Such  a  one  might  well 
reflect  that,  whatever  the  actual  value  of  this  portion  ot  the 
national  assets,  it  can  never  by  any  possibility  be  increased.  W  hat 
exists  now  we  hold  in  possession,  but  what  we  loose  from  our 
orasp  is  gone  for  good.  Knowing  therefore  that  by  many 
members  of  the  community  these  things  are  regarded  as  of 
inestimable  value,  the  sensible  average  citizen  might  well  make  up 
his  mind  that  they  are  in  the  meantime  to  be  preserved.  The 
time  might  come,  he  should  reflect,  when  not  only  a  lew  but  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  might 
awake  to  a  keen  personal  interest  in  these  possessions,  so  that  they 
would  be  recognized  as  a  concern  of  the  community  at  large. 
Commonsense  surely  demands  that  in  the  meantime  these  assets 
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of  possible  value,  the  stock  of  which  cannot  be  renewed,  should 
not  be  lightly  parted  with. 

This  argument  will  be  greatly  strengthened  if  the  average 
citizen  be  reminded  that  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  land  con- 
cern not  only  its  own  proper  inhabitants,  but  the  scions  of  the 
national  stock  that  belong  to  the  Colonies  or  the  offshoots  from 
these  Colonies.  It  was  well  urged  in  Parliament  by  one  of  the 
speakers  in  a  debate  on  the  British  Ancient  Monuments  Act  that 

"there  was  an  ever-increasing  stream  of  visitors  to  this  country 
from  across  the  Atlantic,  who  came  here,  not  to  inspect  our  railways, 
our  warehouses,  or  our  docks,  but  to  seek  out  in  quiet  nooks  our 
ancient  monuments,  which  were  the  landmarks  of  our  common  history. 
In  times  to  come,  when  the  English-speaking  race  should  have  spread 
itself  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  and  should  have  acquired 
wealth  and  power,  the  culture  that  wealth  and  civilization  gave  would 
lead  it  to  seek  for  that  which  wealth  could  not  purchase  nor  civilization 
create,  namely,  the  monuments  over  which  it  could  affectionately  linger 
as  the  existing  records  of  the  old  home  in  England." 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  regard  ourselves  in  this 
country  as  trustees  for  the  descendants  of  the  common  race  in  far- 
off  lands,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  average  citizen 
should  be  in  this  way  deepened. 

Turning  now  from  the  average  citizens  to  those  whose  interest 
in  the  matter  before  us  is  of  a  more  active  kind,  we  may  ask  our- 
selves these  questions:  ist,  how  best  to  fortify  in  our  own  minds 
the  interest  which  we  feel  in  these  memorials  of  the  past ;  and 
2nd,  how  to  spread  this  interest  among  our  fellow  countrymen  and 
countrywomen. 

The  phrase  "fortify  in  our  own  minds"  this  interest,  does  not 
merely  mean  intensify  our  own  personal  love  for  the  beautiful  old 
work  these  monuments  preserve  for  us.  This  is,  in  each  one,  a 
matter  of  individual  feeling  and  cannot  easily  be  explained  to 
those  who  are  not  in  natural  sympathy  with  us.  What  is  meant  by 
"fortifying"  is  the  formulating  of  certain  rational  principles, 
appealing  to  all  intelligent  minds,  on  which   the  care  of  ancient 
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monuments  can  be  based.  To  take  a  parallel  case,  there  is  the 
love  of  natural  scenery.  This  in  some  is  intense  and  almost 
passionate  to  an  extent  that  ordinary  people  cannot  understand. 
Ordinary  people  however  can  be  brought  to  see  that  intercourse 
with  nature  in  her  unspoiled  aspects  makes  for  the  moral  and  the 
physical  health  of  the  community,  and  cannot  be  left  out  of  sight 
in  any  survey  of  the  national  economy.  That  this  is  widely 
recognized  may  be  seen  from  the  response  made  in  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  North  to  the  appeals  issued  by  the 
National  Trust,  for  the  sake  of  securing  "reservations"  for  public 
recreation  and  enjoyment  in  the  Lakeland  district.  The  Americans 
have  also  recognized  this,  and  have  set  apart  similar  reservations 
on  a  gigantic  scale  in  the  interests  of  the  national  health  and 
well-being.  This  shows  that  the  cause  of  preservation  in  the  case 
of  natural  scenery  can  be  supported  by  arguments  that  appeal  not 
only  to  the  few  but  to  the  public  at  large.  Are  there,  we  may 
ask,  similar  arguments  that  can  be  used  with  effect  to  enlist  the 
commonsense  business  people  on  the  side  of  the  protection  of  our 
older  buildings  ? 

The  French  have  the  art  of  crystallizing  thought  into  expressions 
of  epigrammatic  brevity,  and  have  done  this  in  the  matter  before 
us.  "  Long  memories  make  great  peoples "  is  an  aphorism  of 
Montalembert,  and  the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  another  often- 
quoted  phrase  :  "  To  preserve  the  buildings  which  testify  to  the 
glory  of  a  land  is  to  make  its  past  live  again  for  the  advantage  of 
its  present  and  its  future."  Now  this  aphorism,  "  Long  memories 
make  great  peoples,"  sounds  very  well,  and  as  we  shall  see  presently 
conveys  a  profound  truth,  but  taken  just  as  it  is,  in  its  surface 
meaning,  it  would  not  commend  itself  to  our  commonsense  business- 
man. He  would  traverse  it  at  once,  and  reply  that  what  makes 
great  peoples  is  not  brooding  over  the  past,  but  energy  and 
practical  sagacity  directed  towards  the  present.  It  is  not  what 
people  were,  but  what  they  are,  that  really  counts,  and  the  existence 
of  these  long  memories  mav  be  seriously  harmful  in  turning  men's 
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minds  away  from  the  actual  problems  of  the  hour.  To  enforce 
this  view,  our  average  citizen,  who  reads  his  morning  paper, 
would  probably  refer  to  the  historic  illustration  of  the  Chinese, 
whose  memories  are  very  long,  but  whose  greatness  as  a  nation  is 
problematical ;  and  he  would  almost  certainly  appeal  to  the  present 
shining  example  of  Japan,  where  national  greatness  has  been  just 
displayed  before  an  admiring  world  in  practical  readiness  and  the 
prompt  utilization  of  all  the  newest  results  of  science.  Japan  has 
succeeded,  he  would  tell  us,  because  she  is  up-to-date  and  filled 
with  the  modern  spirit  ;  while  China  is  feeble  because  she  is  hide- 
bound in  the  fetters  of  the  past. 

There  is  of  course  an  obvious  truth  in  this,  yet  it  is  possible  to 
turn  this  very  illustration  of  Japan  into  the  most  powerful  of 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  contention  of  this  paper. 

No  incident,  among  the  many  that  have  been  attracting  the 
eyes  of  the  world  to  Japan,  is  more  striking  than  the  solemn  visit 
of  the  Emperor  to  the  old  historic  shrine  to  report  to  the  spirits 
of  his  ancestors  the  feats  of  arms  of  the  present  generation  of 
their  people.  Perhaps  more  impressive  still  have  been  the  similar 
parleyings  with  the  "  choir  invisible  "  of  the  victorious  admiral, 
the  man  of  iron  fleets,  and  torpedo-boats,  and  eleven-inch  shells, 
and  wireless  telegraphv,  and  all  the  complex  machinery  of  war  in 
its  most  modern  aspects.  Fresh  from  the  strenuous  use  ot  these, 
he  betakes  himself  to  some  spot  of  sacred  associations,  where  he 
communes  with  the  spirits  of  departed  champions,  whose  weapons 
had  been  the  sword  and  the  bow,  and  whose  bones  had  long  ago 
crumbled  into  dust.  It  was  in  the  presence  of  these  unseen 
witnesses  that  the  warriors  of  yesterday  had  fought,  and  the  spirits 
of  those  who  had  fallen  yesterday  mingled  now  with  the  great  of 
old  to  watch,  or  to  hear  tell  of,  the  prowess  of  the  yet  living 
servants  of  the  common  fatherland.  It  is  a  startling  intrusion 
of  the  ideal  into  the  midst  of  a  scene  dominated,  one  would  say, 
entirely  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  the  incident  is  a 
touching  and  a  significant  one.      Let  us  think  for  a  moment  what 
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it  must  be  to  the  finer  spirits  among  that  people,  to  live  and 
act  at  every  hour  in  presence  of  the  disembodied  ghosts  of  elders 
of  the  race,  to  whom  an  account  of  the  doings  of  the  living  will 
be  rendered.  Nearly  forty  centuries  ago  it  was  believed  in  China 
that  sovereigns  who  had  ruled  well,  and  ministers  who  had  assisted 
them  loyally,  were  in  heaven,  thence  watching  with  interest,  which 
might  sometimes  become  active,  the  sequel  of  events  in  which 
they  had  taken  part  while  living.  To  the  Japanese,  who  still 
hold  this  creed,  these  shadowy  forms  must  come  to  represent 
an  idealized  humanity.  The  best  men  of  to-day  see  in  their 
ancestors  all  that  they  themselves  would  hope  to  be.  The 
imperfections  of  the  merely  mortal  are  put  aside,  and  only  the 
pure  and  noble  elements  of  human  nature  abide.  Hence  the 
conception  of  ancestors  may  coalesce  into  a  faith  with  a  direct 
bearing  on  conduct.  "  By  cultivating  respect  for  the  dead  and 
carrying  the  memory  back  to  the  distant  past,  the  moral  feelings 
of  the  people  will  awaken  and  grow  in  depth,"  wrote  Confucius, 
and  in  the  Japan  of  to-day  this  projection  of  the  moral  ideal  into 
the  unseen  world  is  a  working  factor  in  the  life  of  the  time.  The 
past  pervades  in  this  way  the  present  and  hallows  it,  and  the 
modern  invention  is  onlv  made  fully  effective  through  national 
character.  A  steadfastness  of  soul,  established  upon  great  memories, 
is  the  foundation  of  every  bright  and  daring  deed. 

Is  there  not  something  here  of  instruction  for  the  so-called 
sensible  man  who  discards  the  past  for  the  present?  The  success 
of  the  supple  and  well-equipped  race  whose  practical  genius  he 
admires,  is  a  moral  achievement  that  is  practically  furthered  by  a 
religion  of  the  past.  The  past  is  in  this  way  made  truly  to  live 
again  for  the  Japanese,  for  the  advantage  of  their  present  and 
their  future.  And  what  the  religion  of  the  ancestor  has  done  for 
Japan,  that  may  to  some  extent  be  accomplished  for  the  peoples  of 
modern  Europe  by  an  intelligent  and  reverent  care  for  the  tangible 
memorials  of  their  bygone  history. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  not  a  sentimentalist,  and  what  he  said  on  this 
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subject  may  be  accepted  as  good  commonsense.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Iona,  on  the  Tour  in  the  Hebrides,  he  wrote  as 
follows  : — 

"Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of"  our  senses;  whatever 
makes  the  past,  the  distant  or  the  future  predominate  over  the  present, 
advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  from 
mv  friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent 
and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom, 
bravery  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety 
would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Iona." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  principle  here  contended  for  is 
being  actively  enforced  by  that  one  among  modern  European 
peoples  which  would  be  singled  out  as  the  most  pushing,  energetic  and 
up-to-date  of  all.  The  reference  is  to  the  Germans.  In  all  matters 
which  concern  a  systematic  care  for  the  artistic  relics  of  the  past 
Germany  is  now  taking  the  lead.  For  the  last  six  years  there  has 
been  held  there  an  annual  congress  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
subject,  and  to  these  meetings  the  various  states  of  the  fatherland 
have  sent  official  representatives.  There  is  a  special  organ  of  the 
press  reserved  for  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  and,  in  a  word,  our 
neighbours  across  the  North  Sea  are  exhibiting  in  their  whole 
treatment  of  the  subject  their  national  spirit  of  thoroughness.  The 
movement  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  birth  in  1899  at  a  general 
congress  of  all  the  German  Historical  and  Artistic  Societies  held 
that  year  at  Strasburg.  Representatives  of  no  fewer  than  124  such 
societies  signed  certain  resolutions,  which  were  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  the  governments  of  all  the  German  States.  These 
embodied  an  appeal  for  increased  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
States  to  the  memorials  of  their  past  history,  and  this  appeal  was 
urged  on  the  ground  that  the  question  was  one  of  "  life  or  death 
for  the  historical  sciences  and  for  the  maintenance  0/  the  national 
consciousness."  The  truth  is  that  the  war  of  1870-71  was  followed 
in  Germany  by  such  an  immense  development  of  commercial 
activity  that  the  towns  began  rapidly  to  enlarge  their  limits  and 
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modernize  their  outward  appearance.  Thoughtful  and  patriotic 
citizens,  who  saw  the  traditional  aspect  of  the  cities  of  the  father- 
land dissolving  before  their  eyes,  were  wounded  in  their  historic 
sense  and  in  their  affection  for  home,  and  they  determined,  while 
there  was  yet  time,  to  set  on  foot  a  movement  for  preservation. 
This  movement  in  Germany,  it  must  be  observed,  is  by  no  means 
under  the  direction  of  extremists,  but  is  led  by  practical  men,  who 
are  familiar  with  the  exigencies  of  modern  life,  and  whose  desire 
is  not  to  sacrifice  the  new  to  the  old,  but,  as  the  burgomaster  of  a 
historical  city  put  it  the  other  day,  "  to  reverence  the  old,  and  then  on 
the  basis  of  what  has  been  handed  down  to  go  on  and  deal  in  the  best 
manner  possible  with  modern  needs."  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  Germany  as  a  bureaucratic  country,  where  everything  is 
done  for  the  people  by  constituted  authorities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  this  department  of  the  national  economy,  though  there 
exists  efficient  state  machinery,  it  is  recognized  that  this  machinery 
can  only  work  effectivelv  if  it  have  behind  it  an  active  public 
opinion.  How  little  the  champions  of  the  cause  in  Germany  are 
bound  to  a  mere  doctrinaire  worship  of  the  machinery  of  a  public 
department  may  be  seen  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  small 
brochure  on  the  subject  of  the  Care  of  Monuments  recently  pub- 
lished by  a  Prussian  Jurist,  Dr.  Bredt  of  Berlin  : — 

"The  care  of  monuments  by  legal  means  issues  in  a  protection 
secured  in  special  cases  by  statutory  provisions ;  but  there  is  a  wide 
field  of"  many-sided  activity  open  to  those  who  adopt  the  method  of 
freedom.  Free-will  is  the  golden  way  along  which,  as  has  so  often 
been  pointed  out,  the  care  of  monuments  can  be  most  effectively 
carried  on.  The  two  requisites  here  are  instruction  and  good  feeling; 
and  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  these  often  leads  to  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  first  thing  is  to  enlighten  and  instruct  the 
people  as  to  the  significance  of  their  monuments.  This  can  be  done 
through  popular  articles  in  the  daily  journals,  through  free  public 
lectures,  through  the  formation  of  local  societies,  or  through  personal 
influence  on  individuals.  In  every  place  there  must  be  at  least  one 
man  who  will  make  it  an  affair  of  conscience  to  interest  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  past  history  of  their  district,  to  open  their  eyes  that 
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they  may  read  this  history  in  stones,  and  realise  the  importance  of  the 
preservation  of  the  record.  Care  should,  above  all,  be  taken  to  bring 
up  the  young  to  take  delight  in  the  memorials  of  old  time.  It  should 
be  one  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher  to  take  his  pupils  frequently  to  the  sites 
of  old  buildings  and  into  the  museums.  When  this  is  not  possible,  illus- 
trations and  drawings  should  be  used  to  bring  the  monuments  before 
the  eyes  of  the  young  and  kindle  in  them  feelings  of  interest  and 
affection. " 

In  Germany,  at  any  rate,  it  is  felt  that  the  people  at  large  have 
a  practical  interest  of  a  pressing  kind  in  safeguarding  the  monu- 
mental evidence  which  connects  the  life  of  to-day  with  that  of 
bygone  centuries. 

We  may  reassert  then  with  new  confidence  the  aphorism  already 
quoted.  "  Long  memories  "  do  in  truth  help  to  build  up  national 
greatness.  Memories  alone  will  of  course  avail  little,  but  the 
sense  of  a  solidarity  of  the  present  with  the  past,  which  dignifies 
the  life  of  to-day,  may  avail  much. 

In  our  own  country  the  pledges  of  this  solidarity  in  the  form 
of  ancient  monuments  are  still  abundant  both  in  country  and 
town.  There  is  nothing  more  characteristically  British  than  the 
country  church,  and  nothing  better  suited  to  furnish  an  object 
lesson  in  this  solidarity  of  the  present  with  the  past.  Its  sur- 
roundings are  rural,  even  bucolic ;  it  is  "  a  haunt  of  ancient 
peace  "  ;  no  echo  of  the  din  of  cities  or  flutter  of  the  movement 
of  crowds  comes  near  it.  One  would  think  it  a  mere  survival 
left  high  and  dry  by  the  receding  currents  of  the  national  life,  but 
as  a  fact  the  church  and  its  surroundings,  and  all  that  it  stands  for, 
are  of  the  very  essence  of  the  national  life.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  England,  in  spite  of  stirring  adventures  in  foreign  climes 
and  industrial  activity  at  home,  the  typical  English  figure  that 
stands  for  the  nation  at  large  is  still  the  figure  of  an  old  Saxon 
farmer,  the  squire  of  the  parish,  the  "  John  Bull  "  of  the  political 
satirist.  The  mobile  unquenchable  spirit  of  the  first  of  seamen, 
Horatio  Nelson,  was  nurtured  in  the  slumberous  atmosphere  of 
an  East  Anglian  rectory. 
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Closely  forged  are  the  links  that  bind  the  elements  of  the 
social  fabric  of  to-day  to  the  country  village,  which  is  in  a  sense 
the  common  source  of  their  traditions.  The  village  church  has 
for  thirty  generations  been  the  joint  possession  of  gentle  and  of 
simple — of  the  lord  and  lady  who  have  played  their  part  abroad 
in  camp  and  court,  but  have  come  back  at  last  to  mingle  their 
dust  with  the  earth  of  their  native  village,  of  the  husbandman, 
who  trod  and  still  treads  the  fields  never  far  from  the  sight  of  the 
cross  upon  the  gable  or  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  mellow  chimes ; 
but  it  is  to  an  appreciable  extent  also  the  heritage  of  other  classes 
of  the  community  that  have  now  lost  touch  with  it — of  the  sheep- 
farming  colonist,  of  the  miner  from  South  Africa,  of  the  American 
millionaire,  whose  pilgrim  feet  are  drawn  to  the  rural  churchyard 
in  the  old  country,  because  they  can  read  there  on  the  headstones 
the  names  of  the  forefathers  of  their  race.  It  will  be  a  day  of 
ill-omen  when  these  pious  links  are  snapped,  and  the  village 
church  ceases  to  be  a  national  possession  of  the  British  people. 

But  the  church,  and  with  it  the  other  characteristic  features 
reminiscent  of  the  rural  life  of  long  ago,  are  on  the  whole  well 
cared  for,  and  country  monuments  generally  have  the  advantage  of 
intelligent  supervision  by  County  Councils. 

With  the  city  the  case  is  different,  for  in  urban  areas  changes  go 
on  more  quickly,  and  the  monumental  links  of  past  and  present 
are  more  easily  broken.  It  is  all  the  more  important  on  this 
account  to  preserve  all  those  elements  in  civic  life  to  which  historical 
associations  cling,  and  in  this  way  to  bring  the  ideal  into  sight  in 
the  midst  of  the  pressing  interests  of  the  hour. 

These  "  monumental  links  of  past  and  present  "  fall  naturally 
into  two  classes.  There  are  on  the  one  side,  in  every  ancient 
town,  certain  outstanding  buildings  or  other  structures  of  which 
every  inhabitant  could  give  off-hand  a  general  list,  and  which 
would  be  included  in  any  limited  inventory  of  the  chief  historical 
and  artistic  treasures  of  a  state.  But  there  are  also  on  the  other 
side  a  much  larger  number  of  humbler  domestic  relics  of  the  older 
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days,  in   the   shape  of  town   houses  or   cottages,  street  fountains, 
bridges,  sign  boards,  and  the  like,  which  would  never  find  a  place 
in  any  state  inventory,  but  which  combine  to  give  their  picturesque 
charm  to  our  more  ancient  centres  of  population.      With  all  this 
domestic  apparatus  may  be  grouped  the  remains  of  ancient  military 
works   such   as   ramparts,   walls,   fosses,    gates,   which,   though    in 
themselves  perhaps  reduced  to  mere  fragments,  are  of  the  utmost 
moment  as  aids  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  older  historv  of  our 
towns.     The  Germans  have  a  convenient  term   "das  Stadtbild," 
which  they  use  in  this  connection  in  the  sense  of  the  characteristic 
aspect  of  a  city.      This  aspect  is  the  creation   of  centuries  during 
which  the  urban  community  has  been  fashioning  for  itself  a  material 
environment.    The  habitations,  the  places  of  meeting,  the  arrange- 
ments   for    internal    convenience    and     for    security,    have    come 
gradually  into  being  as  suited  the  situation  and  needs  of  the  body 
politic,  and  the  result  is  a  complete  and  harmonious  picture,  the 
preservation  of  which  is  an  object  to  all  people  of  sense  and  feeling. 
This  "  Stadtbild  "  does  not  depend  on  the  few  outstanding  monu- 
ments but  on   the  general  physiognomy  of  the  place.      Venice  is 
still  Venice   though  the  most   conspicuous  of  its   monuments   has 
been  overthrown,  but  it  would  cease  to  be  Venice  were  all   the 
smaller  canals,  the  network  of  which  gives  the   place   its  cachet, 
filled  in  and  macadamized.      Edinburgh  would   be  still  Edinburgh 
though  fortune  should  deprive  her  of  Holy  rood,  but  she  would 
not   be   Edinburgh  without   the    High   Street   and    closes !       The 
conspicuous  structures  first  spoken  of  are  as  a  rule  in  comparatively 
little  danger  of  destruction,  but  are  in  peril  every  hour  from  the 
well-meant  but  possibly  disastrous  attentions  of  the  restorer.     Our 
ecclesiastical   monuments,  whether   in   the   form  of  cathedrals  and 
their  adjuncts  or  of  parish  churches,  are  in   this  position,  and  these 
have  to  be  saved   rather   from   their   friends  than  their  enemies. 
The  other  class  of  monuments,  on   the  contrarv,  are  in   constant 
danger  of  being  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.      They  are  on  the 
one  hand  too  insignificant  singly  to  evoke  defenders,  and  on  the 
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other  hand,  when  they  are  situated  in  busy  towns,  they  often  seem 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  so-called  civic  improvements.  They  are, 
however,  specially  worth  preservation,  both  for  their  artistic  charm 
and  their  historical  interest.  Most  educated  people  feel,  or  at  any 
rate  admit,  the  beauty  of  conspicuous  monuments  of  architecture 
such  as  a  fine  mediaeval  church  or  a  Jacobean  town  hall,  but  the 
charm  of  varied  outline  and  detail  and  texture,  which  clings  about 
the  unpretending  domestic  structures  of  the  three  centuries  before 
the  Victorian  era,  is  not  so  readily  recognized.  But  to  the  cultured 
sense  these  simple  examples  of  the  traditional  art  of  old  time  are 
of  priceless  value,  and  they  can  never  be  replaced.  They  grew  up 
naturally  under  conditions  of  work  that  have  passed  away  for  ever. 
The  spirit  of  the  craftsmen  who  put  them  together,  the  methods 
by  which  their  materials  were  prepared  and  worked,  have  alike 
become  things  of  the  past.  There  is  a  variety,  a  play  of  life,  a 
human  interest,  about  these  old  structures  that  the  house  built 
under  modern  conditions  can  never  possess.  Hence  there  is  no 
part  of  the  care  of  monuments  that  is  of  more  moment  than  the 
preservation  for  their  aesthetic  charm  of  good  specimens  of  the 
antique  domestic  architecture  of  our  streets.  The  eye  never  falls 
on  them  but  it  dwells  there  for  a  while  delighted  and  refreshed, 
and  each  time  one  is  destroyed  a  source  of  pure  and  healthful 
pleasure  is  taken  from  us. 

Together  with  these  domestic  buildings  may  be  mentioned  other 
structures  that  are  hardly  in  the  strict  sense  buildings,  but  yet 
enshrine  in  all  their  glamour  these  memories  of  the  past.  What  a 
wealth  of  poetic  association,  for  example,  may  gather  round  an 
ancient  flight  of  steps.  There  is  no  finer  passage  in  the  writings 
of  John  Ruskin  than  the  one  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  flight  of 
steps  at  the  western  end  of  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  now  replaced 
by  the  most  ghastly  modern  parapet  and  lamps. 

"The  great  old  foundation-steps,  open,  sweeping  broad  from  side  to 
side  for  all  who  came  ;  unwalled,  undivided,  sunned  all  along  by  the 
westering   day,   lighted   only   by   the   moon   and   the   stars   at   night  ; 
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falling  steep  and  many  down  the  hillside — ceasing  one  by  one,  at  last 
wide  and  few  towards  the  level — and  worn  by  pilgrim'  feet  for  six 
hundred  years." 

What  now  are  the  practical  measures  which  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  as  far  as  possible  these  different  classes  of  monuments  as 
elements  in  our  modern  life? 

In  our  own  country,  unfortunately,  the  cause  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  efforts  of  private  individuals,  whether  working 
alone  or  associated  in  voluntary  brotherhoods.  Constituted 
authorities,  national  or  civic,  are  as  a  rule  indifferent.  Town 
Councils  have  shown  themselves  rather  inimical  than  neutral,  though 
County  Councils,  with  London  County  Council  at  their  head,  are 
disposed  to  act  in  a  far  more  encouraging  fashion.  Probably  nine- 
tenths  of  the  work  of  preservation  in  this  country  is  done  by  private 
agency,  while  more  than  half  the  needless  destruction  which  is 
going  on  all  about  us  is  carried  out  by  public  bodies  such  as  Town 
Councils,  that  ought  to  be  foremost  in  the  cause  of  protection. 

On  the  Continent  the  ratios  are  quite  different.  There  are 
private  societies  and  individuals  in  abundance  that  are  active  in  the 
cause,  but  these  are  more  fortunate  than  our  individuals  and 
societies  in  that  governments  and  constituted  authorities  generally 
are  on  their  side,  and  are  in  fact  doing  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
the  work.  It  may  be  worth  while  devoting  a  few  sentences 
to  describing  this  official  activity  in  foreign  countries  in  favour  of 
the  protection  of  ancient  monuments. 

In  the  first  place,  almost  all  Continental  countries  have  set  their 
hands  to  the  necessary  preliminary  measures  on  which  all  organized 
protection  of  monuments  must  be  based.  I  refer  to  inventoriza- 
tion.  The  first  step  towards  the  efficient  protection  of  national 
treasures  in  this  department  is  to  know  what  these  treasures  are, 
and  all  over  Europe  there  are  state  agencies  at  work  on  this  all- 
important  business.  In  our  own  country,  though  in  the  one 
department  of  historical  manuscripts  a  state  inventory  has  been 
for  many  years  in  progress,  nothing  is  being  done  by  the  State  for 
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the  cataloguing  of  our  monuments  of  architecture  and  the  decora- 
tive arts. 

In  the  matter  of  organized  protection  for  such  monuments, 
Great  Britain  is  one  of  about  a  dozen  countries  that  possess  in 
their  statute  books  formal  Monument  Acts.  The  British  Act 
was  passed  in  1882,  and  was  comparatively  early  in  time,  being 
only  preceded  by  the  Hungarian  law  of  1881  and  that  of  the 
newly-constituted  kingdom  of  Greece,  of  1834.  It  differs  how- 
ever from  all  the  other  Acts, — in  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  else- 
where,— in  that  under  our  Act  the  State  has  no  compulsory  power 
whatsoever  in  dealing  with  monuments  in  private  proprietorship. 
It  differs  too  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  foreign  Acts  are  being 
actively  administered  and  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal 
of  public  money,  the  British  Act  is  now  virtually  a  dead  letter,  no 
money  having  been  spent  in  carrying  it  out,  and  no  official  at 
present  existing  to  superintend  its  working. 

In  the  matter  of  official  agencies  other  than  formal  Monument 
Acts  we  are  still  further  behind  our  neighbours.  Foreign  countries, 
though  they  may  not  possess  Monument  Acts,  have  in  almost 
every  case  the  benefit  of  Standing  Commissions  on  monuments, 
served  by  a  staff  of  inspectors  and  other  officials,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  exercise  every  possible  care,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  over  this 
part  of  the  national  assets.  Such  Commissions  have  been  at  work 
in  France  since  1837,  in  Austria  since  1850,  in  Belgium  since 
1835,  in  Spain  since  1844,  and  at  least  a  score  of  foreign  countries 
have  similar  agencies  at  work.  They  are  aided  by  rescripts  and 
minutes,  imperial,  royal  and  ministerial,  which  direct,  urge  and 
warn  all  those  concerned  with  ancient  monuments  as  to  the  fitting 
way  to  deal  with  them.  These  rescripts  may  not  have  the  force 
of  statutory  enactments,  but  people  abroad  are  more  docile  in 
these  matters  than  our  own  citizens,  and  take  good  advice  even  it 
tendered  by  those  in  authority  over  them. 

Only  two  years  ago  the  Bavarian  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Religion  issued  a  minute  to  local  authorities  that  may  serve  as 
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a  type  of  what  is  being  done  by  many  European  governments. 
Town  Councils  and  Rural  Communes  were  in  this  rescript  reminded 
of  the  importance  of  preserving  not  only  the  few  outstanding 
monuments  of  obvious  value,  but  more  especially  the  general 
aspect  of  entire  ancient  streets  and  groups  of  houses,  of  con- 
sidering the  relation  of  new  structures  to  their  surroundings,  and 
of  safeguarding  landscape  beauty.  Buildings  of  artistic  and 
historical  importance  were  not  to  be  tampered  with  without 
official  leave,  and  special  stress  was  laid  on  the  preservation  of 
all  ancient  works  of  fortification,  such  as  city  walls,  gates,  towers, 
and  the  like. 

Again,  about  a  year  ago  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  in 
France  issued  to  all  the  governmental  engineers  a  rescript  con- 
ceived in  the  most  enlightened  spirit.  These  functionaries  were 
strictly  enjoined  in  all  new  projects  for  public  works  in  country 
districts  "  to  have  always  in  mind  the  obligation  of  respecting 
the  existing  beauties  of  nature,  and  as  far  as  possible  enhancing 
such  beauties." 

Sweden  and  Denmark  look  after  their  memorials  particularly 
well,  and  do  it  all  on  the  strength  of  royal  rescripts.  The  rulers  of 
Prussia  for  nearly  a  century  past  have  been  energetic  in  issuing  these 
memoranda,  and  the  printed  copies  of  them  fill  some  300  pages. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  fourteen  Provincial  Conservators  in  the 
different  Prussian  districts  charged  with  the  official  care  of  ancient 
monuments.  In  Portugal  the  earliest  of  these  royal  rescripts 
dates  from  1721  ;  the  latest  was  only  issued  three  years  ago,  and 
provides  for  an  intelligent  care  of  monuments  on  the  lines 
followed  by  other  European  states. 

Seeing  that  our  own  country  is  well-nigh  devoid  of  this  official 
machinery  for  preservation  which  is  in  full  and  fruitful  action 
abroad,  we  are  reduced  to  the  operation  of  individuals  and  of 
private  societies. 

This  work  must  necessarily  consist  for  the  most  part  in  a 
propaganda,  which  must  be  pursued  unceasingly  among  all  sections 
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of  the  community.  We  have  in  the  first  place  to  deal  with  the 
owners  and  administrators  of  conspicuous  monuments,  especially 
those  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind.  These  monuments,  as  has  been 
said,  are  as  a  rule  in  no  danger  of  wanton  destruction,  but  may 
suffer  seriously  on  the  one  hand  through  neglect  and  on  the  other 
through  restoration.  This  of  course  opens  up  the  whole  question 
of  the  treatment  of  our  ancient  buildings  both  in  health  and 
disease,  on  which  a  word  or  two  may  here  be  said. 

Everyone  must  of  course  agree  with  the  main  doctrine  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings  embodied  in  its 
motto,  "  Preserve,  do  not  Restore,"  but  we  have  constantly  to 
deal  with   cases  in   which  this  advice  comes  too  late  or  does  not 

apply. 

The  real  problem  presents  itself  when  a  time-worn  monument 
has  unfortunately  passed  beyond  the  stage  when  merely  protective 
works  suffice  to  render  it  fit  for  modern  uses ;  or  when  a 
monument,  which  may  be  in  itself  still  sound,  needs  enlargement 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  modern  users.  The  alternative  then  is  no 
longer  between  protection  and  restoration,  but  between  restoration 
or  enlargement  and  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  structure 
for  modern  purposes,  and  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  there  is 
matter  here  for  considerable  controversy. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  purpose  to  take  a  side  in  this 
controversy.  The  writer  is  in  this  matter  an  opportunist,  whose 
general  sympathy  with  the  opponents  of  restoration  does  not  go 
so  far  as  to  lead  him  to  condemn  indiscriminately  all  undertakings 
of  the  kind.  It  appears  indeed  that  no  one  general  principle  can 
be  laid  down  to  meet  all  cases,  and  that  each  case  as  it  presents 
itself  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits.  Restoration  or 
addition,  which  at  best  must  mean  the  placing  of  new  work  in 
juxtaposition  with  old,  necessarily  involves  a  certain  aesthetic  loss, 
while  this  loss  may  become  a  most  serious  and  even  fatal  one 
when,  as  too  often  has  happened,  the  old  work  is  itself  tampered 
with  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  new.    Yet  there  are  occasions 
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when  a  loss  of  the  first  kind  must  be  borne  for  the  sake  of  other 
interests  of  a  social  or  religious  order  which  are  involved.  The 
case  for  restoration  is  a  strong  one  when  there  is  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  a  community  for  accommodation  in  an  ancient  building 
that  in  its  original  or  its  impaired  condition  cannot  supply  what  is 
needed.  Let  us  suppose  the  building  to  be  the  mediaeval  church 
of  a  town  or  village.  To  erect  a  new  edifice  on  another  site 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  in  view,  for  the  old  one  is  con- 
secrated in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  immemorial  prescription, 
and  where  their  fathers  worshipped  there  they  too  would  fain 
assemble  still  for  the  common  service.  To  re-erect  a  ruined 
portion  of  the  structure,  or  build  an  addition  such  as  a  new  aisle, 
is  an  obvious  way  of  meeting  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity with  which  all  must  be  in  sympathy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ruined  structures  which  can  serve 
no  practical  use,  or  structures  which,  though  they  have  felt  the 
touch  of  time,  can  still  fulfil  their  original  purposes,  and  in  neither 
of  these  cases  is  restoration  called  for.  The  first  case  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  monastic  church  on  the  island  of  Iona.  The 
structure  so  far  as  it  remained  was  of  great  interest  and  beauty, 
and  the  associations  of  the  spot  so  sacred  that  any  disturbance  of 
the  genius  loci  was  on  every  ground  to  be  avoided.  Yet  through 
a  chain  of  untoward  circumstances  the  hand  of  the  restorer  has 
come  to  be  laid  on  a  fabric  that  only  asked  to  be  properly  super- 
vised and  then  let  alone  with  its  romantic  memories  about  it.  The 
restored  building  has  no  useful  purpose  that  it  can  serve.  The 
restoration  is  for  restoration's  sake,  and  is  in  every  way  to  be 
deplored.  An  illustration  of  the  second  case  is  furnished  by  the 
Chapter  House  at  Canterbury.  This  was  a  building  in  full  use, 
and  structurally  complete  ;  in  no  sense  a  ruin,  though  it  was 
timeworn  and  in  its  decorative  features  decayed.  The  effect  of 
this  dilapidation  was  not  really  to  injure  the  artistic  effect  of  the 
interior  but  rather  to  increase  it.  The  eye  dwelt  contentedly  on 
the  mellow  harmony  of  the  broken  hues  and  felt  no  desire  for  the 
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mechanical  neatness  of  a  new  "job."  Proper  structural  supervision 
was  all  the  graceful  fabric  needed,  yet  it  has  now  been  put  into  a 
state  of  "  decorative  repair"  which  has  robbed  it  of  almost  all  its 
aesthetic  charm.  It  is  now  a  place  to  avoid  rather  than  seek,  and 
is  a  monumental  example  of  the  evils  of  restoration  for  restoration's 

sake. 

We    have   accordingly   in   the   first    place    to   reduce    within   as 
narrow  limits  as   possible   the  general   area  of  operations  of  the 
restorer,  and  oppose  every  scheme  that  contemplates  restoration  for 
restoration's  sake.      In  cases  where  the  social  interests  of  the  com- 
munity override  the  obvious  objections  to  a  scheme  of  rebuilding 
or  of  extension,  then  a  similar  effort   must  be   made  to   limit  the 
scope  of  operations  within   the  permitted  area.      It  is  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  check  certain  subsidiary  performances  in 
which  the  orthodox  restorer  has  all  along  delighted  to  indulge,  and 
which  have  been  all  the  more  deplorable  in   that  they  were  quite 
needless.      One  is  the  practice  of  purging  an  unfortunate   interior 
of  its  historical  apparatus  in  fittings  and  details,  which  has  reduced 
so  many  noble  interiors  at  home  and  abro:id  to  lifeless  monotony. 
Another  evil  of  the  first  magnitude  has  been  the  habit  of  the  restorer 
to  work   over  the  old   parts  of  his   building — which   he   need   not 
touch   at   all — in   such  a  wav  as  to  take  off  the  cachet  of  age  and 
reduce   the   surface   to   the   commonplace  evenness  of   new  work. 
Considering   how  very  much  of  the  charm  of  ancient  structures 
consists  in  the  varied  and  sensitive  texture  and  colour  of  the  parts, 
which  they  owe  alike  to  time  and  to  old  methods  of  manipulation, 
it    is   almost   inconceivable  that   men  who  count   themselves  artists 
should  deliberately  efface  the   charm,  and   give  us  exteriors   pared 
away    to    dismal    flatness    like    those    of    Durham    or    St.    Giles', 
Edinburgh,  or  should  of  set  purpose  level   up  the  quaint  undula- 
tions of  the  pavement  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice.      We  may  wish  all 
strength  to  the  voices  of  the  few  who  have  all  along  protested  against 
these  and  other  wanton  offences  which  the  term  "restoration"  is 
allowed  to  cover. 
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Passing  now  to  the  smaller  domestic  buildings  and  details  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  we  have  to  conduct  a  propaganda 
of  a  somewhat  different  kind.  The  people  whom  we  have  to 
influence  here  are  town  councillors,  county  and  parish  councillors, 
smaller  proprietors  both  in  town  and  country,  business  people, 
the  man  in  the  street,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  community  in 
general.  These  should  be  made  to  see  if  possible  wherein  resides 
the  difference  between  old  work  and  new,  and  why  the  old  is  of 
such  value.  They  should  learn  that  any  alteration  of  old  work, 
more  especially  if  it  take  the  form  of  cleaning,  scraping,  freshening- 
up,  or  "restoring,"  may  be  almost  as  bad  as  complete  destruction; 
and  that  in  the  general  effect  of  streets  and  urban  spaces  the 
irregularities  caused  by  old  buildings  are  matters  to  rejoice  at 
rather  than  deplore  ;  while  finally  they  might  be  touched  on  the 
financial  side  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  just  these  irregular 
old-fashioned  "bits,"  which  their  first  impulse  is  to  clear  away,  that 
attract  to  the  locality  American  and  Colonial  visitors  whose  sojourn 
is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  County  Councils  seem  disposed 
to  take  up  in  a  liberal  spirit  the  part  in  monument  preservation 
that  falls  to  their  share.  Under  the  Ancient  Monuments  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1900  they  are  empowered  to  spend  money  on  the 
acquisition  or  up-keep  of  any  ancient  or  mediaeval  structure  or 
monument,  in  respect  of  which  they  are  of  opinion  that  its 
preservation  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  by  reason  of  the  historic, 
traditional  or  artistic  interest  attaching  thereto.  The  London 
County  Council  has  in  this  matter  taken  the  lead.  It  has  purchased 
at  least  one  building  of  great  artistic  interest ;  has  taken  some 
practical  steps  toward  forming  an  inventory  of  all  London  build- 
ings of  historical  value ;  and  above  all  has  shown  an  enlightened 
spirit  in  dealing  with  the  historical  associations  connected  with 
property  under  its  charge.  For  example,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  any  Park  or  Garden,  or  the  inauguration  of  any  of  the 
numerous  public  works  carried  out  by  the  Council,  a  well-printed 
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pamphlet  has  been  prepared,  illustrated  with  plans,  reproductions 
of  old  maps,  etc.,  and  giving,  besides  the  information  needed  at 
the  moment,  an  excellent  historical  account  of  the  particular  locality 
and  its  associations.  Thus,  the  opening  of  the  new  southern 
approach  to  the  Tower  Bridge  in  1902  was  the  occasion  for  the 
drawing  up  of  Historical  Notes,  containing  a  valuable  disquisition 
on  the  antiquities  of  the  district  traversed  by  the  new  thorough- 
fare, and  beginning  with  the  true  and  suggestive  remark  that 
"  there  are  no  thoroughfares  in  England,  and  but  few  in  other 
countries,  which  can  lay  claim  to  so  many  and  so  varied  historical 
associations  as  the  Old  Kent  Road." 

All  this  part  of  the  work  of  the  London  County  Council  is 
on  the  lines  of  the  broadest  and  most  intelligent  policy  in  the 
general  matter  of  monument  administration.  When  such  things 
are  done  abroad,  in  Paris  or  Brussels  or  Vienna,  they  are  quoted 
against  us  as  putting  to  shame  our  own  insular  utilitarianism. 
To  do  them  ourselves  seems  un-British,  almost  unseemly,  and 
many  will  hardly  believe  that  this  care  for  the  historical  associa- 
tions that  cling  about  even  the  drearier  London  streets,  this  note 
of  idealism  struck  in  the  midst  of  the  steady  grind  of  the  wheels 
of  civic  business,, are  real  facts  of  the  metropolis  of  to-day! 

The  London  County  Council  is  of  course  an  urban  rather  than 
a  rural  body,  but  much  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future  from  the 
intelligent  action  of  County  Councils  proper  in  connection  with 
the  monuments  of  country  districts.  That  of  Northamptonshire, 
for  example,  has  taken  in  hand  its  Queen  Eleanor  Cross,  and  has 
circularized  all  local  bodies  in  the  county  in  the  interests  of  its 
fine  old  mediaeval  bridges  and  other  ancient  structures  of  the 
kind. 

The  attitude  of  Town  Councils  on  the  other  hand  is  by  no 
means  so  promising,  and  a  field  of  work  opens  here  that  invites 
the  active  collaboration  of  all  private  persons  and  societies 
interested  in  preserving  the  traditional  aspect  of  our  older  towns, 
and   of  the   historical    parts   of  towns   of  more   modern  growth. 
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The    difficulties    to    be    contended    against    are    serious   but    not 

necessarily  insuperable.      It  is  of  course  impossible  to  preserve  all 

old   buildings   and    picturesque    features  in   our   cities,   but   many 

more  could  have  been  preserved  than  actually  survive.     If  there 

be    goodwill ;     if  urban    authorities   be   convinced  of  the    value, 

historical   and    artistic,    of   these   surviving    relics,   and    mean    to 

preserve  them  if  they  can  ;   it  will  generally  be  found  possible  so 

to  arrange  new  schemes  that  the  older  monuments  may  remain  to 

grace   the  streets  and   squares.     London  has  recently  offered  an 

object  lesson   from  which  other  towns  would   do  well   to  learn. 

The  two  well-known  churches  in  the  Strand,  St.  Mary-le-Strand 

and  St.  Clement  Danes,  used  to  block  that  thoroughfare  to  a  very 

considerable  extent,  and  again  and  again  have  the  practical  people 

demonstrated  that  they  must  in  the  interests  of  convenience  and 

business  be  removed.     They  are  not  monuments  of  the  first  rank, 

but  good  specimens  of  a  characteristic  English  style,  carried  out 

in  the  Portland  stone  to  which  London  architecture  is  so  much 

indebted.     On  this  ground  they  were  resolutely  and  successfully 

defended  by  the  lovers  of  amenity.     The  result  has  been  that  in 

the   extensive   scheme    now    being    carried    out    by    the   London 

County  Council  they  are  not  only  preserved  but  become  foci  of  a 

large  architectural  composition.     They  have  not  only  ceased  to 

be  obstructions  but  have  become  ornaments,  and  at  the  same  time 

serve   to   point  a  warning  against  hasty  demolition   of  the  older 

features  of  our  cities. 

The  only  true  safeguard  however  is  a  general  recognition  of  the 
value  of  this  element  in  our  national  life.  The  town  councillor  is 
a  representative  of  the  public,  and  it  is  useless  to  expect  from  the 
average  councillor  any  greater  sensitiveness  in  this  regard  than  is 
shown  by  the  members  of  the  public  at  large.  We  may  expect 
from  him  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  interests  in  his  charge, 
which  may  keep  him  benevolently  neutral  in  his  attitude  to  a 
portion  of  the  civic  assets  that  can  never  be  increased  ;  but  of 
active  care  for  the  monuments  of  the  past  he  will  only  show  as 
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much  as  he  thinks  public  opinion  demands.  It  is  the  function  of 
associations  like  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Birmingham,  and  of  indi- 
viduals everywhere  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  same  objects,  to 
use  every  effort  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  old  work 
and  stimulate  in  all  sections  of  the  community  an  interest  in  its 
preservation.  We  of  the  present  generation  are  trustees  of 
artistic  and  historical  treasures  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  past,  and  it  is  for  us  to  see  that  so  far  as  is  possible 
these  treasures  shall  suffer  no  diminution  in  our  hands. 
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GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND  * 
By  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holborn. 

'N  spite  of  a  fairly  wide  interest  in  the  subject  of  English 
Gothic  Architecture,  it  is  astonishing  that  such  an  attrac- 
tive study  should  be  so  generally  neglected.  Compared 
with  other  branches  of  research  it  is  plain  sailing.  It  is 
not  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  Greek  Archaeology,  to 
travel  in  other  lands,  nor  is  the  student  so  much  hampered  by  the 
language  difficulty  as  even  in  the  case  of  our  own  history  or 
literature  :  the  costly  appliances  of  natural  science  are  unnecessary. 
Every  town  or  village  visited  offers  some  new  example  to  observe, 
and  the  endless  opportunities  for  drawing  or  photography  make 
Gothic  Architecture  a  unique  pursuit.  Moreover  it  is  essentially 
a  study  for  the  Humanist,  and  it  is  most  surprising  that  people 
who  know  something  of  literature  or  of  other  arts  should  know 
nothing  of  this,  the  greatest  Art  of  their  own  country.  Possibly 
one  would  not  recommend  Mr.  Bond's  fascinating  book  to  the 
absolute  novice ;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  read  one  or,  perhaps,  two 
elementary  treatises,  he  should  turn  to  this  volume,  which  will 
fulfil  all  his  requirements  for  some  time  to  come. 

Even  those  who  have  known  Mr.  Bond's  previous  work  and 
his  great  knowledge  of  the  subject  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  at 
the  monumental  nature  ot  the  present  volume.  The  amount  of 
labour  involved  is  prodigious,  and  the  presentation  of  the  results 
of  that  labour  in  this  clear  and  condensed  form  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  original  labour  itself. 

It  is  not  simply  a  book  to  be  read,  but  a  book  to  be  carefully 
studied  again   and  again  :    nor  is  it  merely  what  the  author  has 

*  Gothic  Architecture  in  England.     By  Francis  Bond,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A.      1,254 
illustrations.      London:  B.  T.  Batsford  &  Co.      '905.      31s.  6d. 
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actually  said  that  gives  to  the  book  its  value,  but  the  mine  of  data 
and  evidence  which  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  make  the  start- 
ing point  for  further  investigation. 

Mr.  Bond  is  perhaps  wise  in  adopting  what  even  now  is  the  less 
common  method,  and  he  practically  does  not  attempt  to  consider 
his  subject  in  sections  of  so-called  periods.  Each  of  the  two 
methods  has  its  objections. 

In  the  older  method  of  Rickman  one  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
steady  development  of  the  individual  features.  In  the  more 
modern  method  on  the  other  hand  the  student  loses  sight  of  the 
organic  interdependence  of  all  the  features,  and  forgets  for  instance 
what  change  is  taking  place  in  the  window,  while  he  is  studying 
the  changes  in  the  vault.  The  former  method  is  probably  the 
best  for  the  beginner,  and  the  latter  for  the  more  advanced  student. 
Anyone,  who  has  had  experience  of  teaching  beginners,  knows 
how  confusing  is  the  latter  method  ;  and  for  such  the  old  arbitrary 
landmarks  of  Rickman  or  Sharpe  are  almost  indispensable. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  book  is  a  work  that  every 
architectural  student  should  possess.  The  merest  glance  at  the 
volume  reveals  this  fact.  Nor  indeed  should  the  general  lover  of 
architecture  fail  to  secure  a  copy,  if  only  for  the  copious  supply 
of  instructive  illustrations  and  the  valuable  index,  which  forms  a 
handy  guide  to  any  point  requiring  elucidation. 

The  book  has  several  special  features  worthy  of  note.  Chapter 
VII  is  a  chronological  description  of  the  chief  English  churches, 
giving  a  valuable  bird's-eye  view  of  national  and  local  development, 
which  will  save  students  much  time  in  working  out  problems  con- 
nected with  these  subjects.  There  is  also  an  alphabetical  list  of 
dated  buildings,  for  which  we  must  all  be  grateful  to  the  author, 
and  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  some  dav  be  further  extended. 
The  details  as  to  evidence  might  be  slightly  amplified,  and  the 
whole  published  separately.  There  is  also  an  excellent  collection 
of  moldings  (we  were  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Bond  preserves 
the   old  spelling).       The  value  of  these  for  work  at  home  is  very 
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great ;  yet  even  this  collection,  supplemented  by  Paley  and  Sharpe, 
will  still  leave  the  student  in  the  condition  of  Oliver  Twist. 
Searching  through  the  monographs,  etc.,  of  the  libraries  is  weari- 
some and  often  disappointing,  and  does  not  enable  the  elementary 
student  to  take  a  connected  view  of  his  subject,  whereas  travelling 
to  the  places  themselves,  although  for  some  purposes  the  best  of 
all  methods,  is  a  still  slower  and  more  expensive  process. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  follow  Mr.  Bond  through  his 
complex  subject,  as  for  instance  in  his  attractive  and  original 
chapters  on  the  tower  and  the  spire  ;  but  we  can  promise  the 
reader  that  he  will  not  be  disappointed.  So  many  have  recently 
considered  the  vault  to  be  the  central  and  determining  feature  of 
Gothic  Architecture  that  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  see  what 
Mr.  Bond  says  upon  the  subject.  The  importance  that  he  attaches 
to  the  question  of  abutment  is  quite  just,  and  has  a  special  bearing 
upon  English  Architecture,  in  which  the  flying  buttress  is  regarded 
at  best  as  a  necessary  evil.  As  Mr.  Bond  points  out,  the  later 
builders,  who  used  the  four  centred  arch  and  the  fan  vault,  nearly 
dispensed  with  it  altogether. 

Although  very  condensed,  the  information  is  more  ample  than 
that  given  anywhere  else,  and  is  particularly  welcome  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  contribution  of  the  English  Architects 
to  the  great  mediaeval  vault  problems,  and  who  were  possibly  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  Professor  Moore's  egotistical  and  fallacious 
statement  of  the  case  in  his  recent  bulky  volume.  Beginning  with 
Durham,  Mr.  Bond  shows  fairly  conclusively  that  the  English 
Architects  led  the  way,  rather  than  followed,  although  he  does  not 
set  out  definitely  to  discuss  the  point.  One  is  a  little  inclined  to 
wonder  that  Malmesbury  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
early  diagonal  rib  vaulting  given  on  page  300.  It  is  true  that  the 
date  of  Malmesbury  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  earlier  than 
some  of  the  examples  mentioned.  The  usual  evidence  for  assigning 
a  very  late  date  to  Malmesbury  is  puerile,  as  for  instance  the  stock 
argument  that  Roger's  castle  stood  in  the  way.     As  we  know  that 
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the  castle  stood  till  after  1200  A.D.,  it  would  have  been  equally  in 
the  way  at  any  date.  Still  more  absurd  is  it  to  argue  from  what 
William  of  Malmesbury  did  not  say,  and  even  if  we  reject  the 
reading  "  et  Malmesberia  "  in  the  de  gestis  Regum,  we  are  still  left 
to  face  the  natural  translation  ot  the  other  locus  classicus  in  the  de 
gestis  Pontificum.  Perhaps  also  we  should  not  forget  the  advanced 
type  of  Roger's  plan  at  Old  Sarum. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noticed  how  Mr.  Bond  marshals 
the  evidence  afforded  by  dates.  Older  writers  such  as  Willis  may 
have  mentioned  some  of  the  small  points,  but  their  statements 
have  been  overlooked.  For  instance,  Mr.  Bond  notices  the  use  of 
tas  de  charge  at  Glastonbury  toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
whereas  apparently  it  does  not  occur  in  France  before  1212  A.D. 
He  makes  a  curious  mistake  connected  with  the  same  point  when 
dealing  with  the  question  of  vault  fillings.  The  diagrams  upon 
page  236  of  English  and  French  fillings  are  incorrect,  and  indeed 
have  had  to  be  distorted  in  order  to  bring  them  into  conformity 
with  the  text.  The  lines  in  diagram  2  are  not  parallel,  as  they 
should  be.  If  the  top  of  the  solid  springer  of  the  vault  were 
really  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  compart- 
ment of  the  vault,  as  it  is  wrongly  drawn  in  the  diagrams, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  and  the  voutains  would  lie  regularly. 
The  English  system  would  then  answer  perfectly,  and  the  voutains 
would  lie  as  they  are  represented  in  the  diagram  for  French  work; 
but  the  top  of  the  springer  is  not  parallel  to  the  base  and  hence 
the  difficulty.  The  fact  that  the  triangle  is  not  a  plane  triangle 
does  not  affect  the  question.  In  the  main  however  the  account 
of  the  subject  is  wonderfully  clear  and  full,  and  by  far  the  best 
that  has  hitherto  been  written. 

Mr.  Bond's  remarks  on  the  fan  vault  are  particularly  interesting, 
but  he  might  have  given  Fergusson  the  credit  of  having  shown 
the  true  origin  of  the  four  centred  arch  in  these  vaults  as  far  back 
as  1855  A.D.  Recent  writers  have  been  unwilling  to  recognize 
the  acumen  of  this  author,  who  anticipated  a  great  deal  of  what 
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has  been  said  again  as  new.  It  is  true  that  Fergusson  falls  into 
the  error  of  regarding  Windsor  as  a  fan  vault,  which  Mr.  Bond 
seems  to  find  a  common  mistake,  but  surely  Fergusson  is  right  in 
regarding  the  three  longitudinal  ridge  ribs  as  an  attempt  to  solve 
a  constructional  artistic  problem  and  not  as  a  mere  decorative 
caprice.  The  square  section  of  the  vault  conoid,  although  not  in 
some  ways  as  satisfactory  as  the  circle,  is  at  least  better  than  the 
markedly  oblong  section. 

We  commend  the  footnote  at  the  end  of  the  admirable  section 
upon  vaulting  to  the  careful  attention  of  all  students  suffering 
from  architectural  Anglophobia. 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  Mr.  Bond  emphasizes  the  influence 
of  the  window  in  Gothic  construction,  and  points  out  how  it 
ultimately  imposed  its  own  decoration  upon  the  vault.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  art  the  window  was  continually 
exerting  its  influence  in  many  ways.  In  these  days  when  so  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  vault  this  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The 
author  has  drawn  attention  to  the  charming  double-plane  windows, 
one  of  the  loveliest  creations  of  the  Gothic  architects.  Many  of 
us  have  doubtless  wished  they  were  more  common.  There  are 
many  examples  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bond,  and  two  in  particular 
are  specially  worthy  of  note,  for  they  belong  to  the  so-called 
"Decorated  style,"  of  which  he  gives  no  instances.  Exceedingly 
beautiful  windows  of  this  kind  exist  in  the  lantern  of  Pershore, 
tall  and  slender  in  their  proportions ;  whereas  at  Waltham  Abbey, 
in  the  South  Chapel,  an  even  more  beautiful  broad  type  is  to  be 
seen.  The  peculiar  patterns  that  Mr.  Bond  quotes  as  Kentish 
tracery  are  by  no  means  all  alike  in  principle.  This  appears  more 
clearly  in  the  originals  than  in  any  published  drawings  ;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  all  had  their  origin  in  the  North  and 
not  in  the  South.  There  are  other  examples  than  those  mentioned 
in  this  book. 

But  there  is  a  further  peculiarity  in  the  cusping  of  one  of  the 
Chartham  windows  (not  that  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bond)  which  is 
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claimed  by  some  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  Kentish  tracery.  This, 
however,  also  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Bond's  book  would  tempt  anyone  to  discuss  points  for 
ever,  but  this  must  not  be.  However,  is  there  not  something  to 
be  said  for  the  influence  of  Saxon  ornament  upon  English  work 
generally — a  point  not  touched  upon  in  the  present  work? 

The  "get  up"  of  the  book  hardly  does  it  justice.  In  the  first 
place  it  should  be  in  two  volumes,  and,  preferably,  three,  as  it 
weighs  six  pounds,  and  has  literally  sprained  at  least  one  man's 
wrist,  who  attempted  to  read  it  in  the  train.  Three  volumes  would 
also  allow  of  the  binding  being  more  secure.  It  is  also  to  be 
hoped  that  the  illustrations,  excellent  in  quantity  and  admirably 
chosen  for  the  points  illustrated,  will  in  the  second  edition  be 
excellent  also  in  quality.  Of  course  it  is  true  that,  except  for 
certain  purposes,  even  a  good  photograph  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
a  good  drawing,  but  even  if  we  have  to  use  photographs  there 
are  such  things  as  backed  plates,  and  the  shocking  halation  that 
occurs  so  frequently  in  these  could  easily  be  avoided.  The  book 
although  carefully  produced  and  a  monument  of  industry  on  the 
part  of  both  publishers  and  author  is  devoid  of  any  artistic  claims, 
but  from  the  historic  and  scientific  side  it  will  probably  remain 
unrivalled  for  many  a  long  year. 
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Kate  Greenaway.    By  M.  H.  Spielmann  and  G.  S.  Layard.    London: 
A.  &  C.  Black.      1905.     £1  net. 

1  HE  authors  of  this  work  have  performed  their  task 
in  a  spirit  of  tender  reverence. 

"About  the  name  of  Kate  Greenaway,"  they  write, 
"  there  floats  a  perfume  so  sweet  and  fragrant  that  even  at 
the  moment  of  her  death  we  thought  more  of  the  artist  we 
admired,  than  of  the  friend  we  had  lost." 

Indeed  in  the  history  of  English  art  during  the  nineteenth  century 
there  have  been  few  personalities  more  winning.  What  Crome 
has  done  for  English  landscape  in  those  sketches  of  his  at  once 
so  sincere  and  so  much  idealised,  Kate  Greenaway  has  done  for 
the  fairy-land  where  big  children  and  little  children  equally  love  to  be 
transported.  It  is  easy  to  discover  faults  in  these  charming 
pictures,  where  the  skies  are  always  blue  and  the  apple-trees  per- 
petually in  blossom,  where  the  little  boys  and  girls  are  always  elfs 
brought  straight  from  fairy-land,  and  the  elfs  are  the  delightfullest, 
daintiest,  most  human  little  elfs  in  the  world.  But  the  truth 
is,  when  we  see  them,  the  eye  has  no  time  to  find  out  their  weak 
places.  The  artist  can  always  make  line  and  colour  express  per- 
fectly what  she  wants  them  to  express,  and  at  once  we  are  taken 
to  that  land  of  fancy  where  there  is  no  need  or  occasion  for  criticism. 
Their  beauty  is  too  absolute  and  too  fragile  to  allow  us  to  ask 
the  why  or  wherefore  of  it.  The  service  they  do  for  us  cannot 
be  better  explained  than  in  some  words  Miss  Greenaway  once 
wrote  about  herself: 

"I  often  think,"  she  once  said  to  Ruslcin,  "just  for  the  pleasure  of 
thinking,  that  a  little  door  leads  out  of  the  garden  wall  into  a  real  old 
flowering  garden,  full  of  deep  shades  and  deep  colours.  Did  you 
always  plan  out  delightful  places  just  close  and  unexpected,  when  you 
were  very  young  ?  I  did.  My  bedroom  window  used  to  look  out 
over  red  roofs  and  chimney  pots,  and  I  made  steps  up  to  a  lovely 
garden  up  there,  with  nasturtiums  growing,  and  brilliant  flowers  so 
near  to  the  sky.  There  were  some  old  houses  joined  ours  at  the  side, 
and  I  made  a  s-  :ret  door  into  long  lines  of  old  rooms,  all  so  delightful, 
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leading  into  an  old  garden.      I   imagined  it  so  often  that  I  knew  its 
look  so  well  ;  it  got  to  be  very  real." 

That  is  exactly  what  Miss  Greenaway  does  for  us:  she  "opens 
doors,"  and  the  vistas  beyond  are  somehow  "  very  real." 

This  letter  was  written  in  1897,  but  the  correspondence  from 
which  it  is  taken  goes  back  as  far  as  1880,  though  the  writers  did 
not  actually  meet  till  two  years  later.  By  this  time  Miss  Green- 
away 's  reputation  was  already  firmly  established.  The  publication 
of  Under  the  Window,  a  volume  of  colour  plates  with  verses 
by  the  artist,  had  marked  an  epoch.  From  that  moment 
"  Greenawayism  "  became  a  fashion  which  for  a  time  carried  all 
before  it. 

To  Ruskin  the  art  of  Miss  Greenaway  was  something  of  an 
irritant ;  it  was  so  good  that  it  ought  to  be  better.  He  is  never 
tired  of  praising  the  ineffable  delicacy  of  her  line,  but  always  with 
the  proviso  that  the  design  is  far  too  decorative. 

"Her  present  designs,"  he  complains,  "are  like  living  flowers 
flattened  to  go  into  an  herbarium,  and  sometimes  too  pretty  to  be 
believed." 

In  his  letters  to  Miss  Greenaway  herself  he  is  not  less  out- 
spoken. 

"  My  dear  Kate, — (sec  my  third  lecture  sent  you  to-day) — it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  be — now — sometimes,  Classical — I 
return  you — though  heartbrokenly  (for  the  day) — one  of  those  three 
sylphs  come  this  morning. 

"  Will  you — (its  all  for  your  own  good  !)  make  her  stand  up,  and 
then  draw  her  for  me  without  her  hat — and,  without  her  shoes, — 
(because  of  the  heels)  and  without  her  mittens,  and  without  her — 
frock  and  its  frill  ?  And  let  me  sec  exactly  how  tall  she  is — and  how 
— round." 

A  few  pages  further  on  he  makes  amends  in  thanking  her  for 
some  sketches. 

"  I  have  no  words  any  more      ...      to  tell  you  how  marvellous 
I  think  these  drawings.     No  one  has  ever  done  anything  to  equal  them 
in  pure  grace  of  movement — no  one  in  exquisiteness  or  dainty  design — 
1  tremble  now  to  ask  you  to  draw  in  any  other  way." 
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Heroic  Romances  of  Ireland.  Translated  into  English  Prose  and 
Verse,  with  Preface,  Special  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  A.  H. 
Leahy.  London:  David  Nutt.  1905.  Two  volumes.  8s. 
net. 

'Y  the  publication    of   these    two    handsome    volumes 
Mr.  Leahy  and  his  publisher,  Mr.  Nutt,  again  materi- 
ally advance  the  cause  of  literary  scholarship  and  put  all 
lovers  of  ancient  Irish  literature  heavily  in  their  debt. 
Few  of  the  higher  literary  tasks  and  interests  of  our 
time   are   more   stimulating   and    encouraging    than   those   which 
are  centred  in  the  literature   of   ancient  Ireland ;    for  they  lead 
inevitably  to  a  wider  knowledge  and  better  understanding  of  the 
history,  the  social  life,  and  the  artistic  accomplishments  of  a  long- 
misunderstood    and   down-trodden    race,   and   they    as   inevitably 
increase  the  literary   treasures  open   to  the  modern  world.      For 
many  and  cogent  reasons,  therefore,  that  popularisation  (in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word)  of  ancient  Irish  literature  which  is  so  marked 
at  the  present  moment,  and  supplements  so  ably  the  original  work 
of  contemporary  poets  who  draw  much  of  their  inspiration  and 
subject-matter  from  it,  is  deserving  of  wide  and  sustained  support. 
The  two  volumes  which  we  have  before  us  form  number  two 
of  the  Irish  Saga  Library,  the  first  volume  of  which — The  Court- 
ship of  Ferb:    a  Romance  of  the  Cuchulain  Cycle — was  also  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Leahy-     In  his  Preface,  which  errs  on  the  side  of 
brevity,   the   translator   explains  why   it  is  that   the  literature  of 
ancient  Ireland  has  for  so  long  made  its  main  appeal  to  antiquaries, 
and  been  known  to  the  general  reading  public  almost  solely  through 
the  works  of   recent   and    contemporary   poets   to   whom   it    has 
furnished  inspiring  themes.     But  this,  he  says, 

"is  not  the  position  that  Irish  literature  ought  to  fill 

It  is  itself  the  connecting-link  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
written,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  at  the  time  when  the  literary 
energies  of  the  ancient  world  were  dead,  when  the  literatures  of 
modern  Europe  had  not  been  born,  in  a  country  that  had  no  share  in 
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the  ancient  civilisation  of  Rome,  among  a  people  which  still  retained 
many  legends  and  possibly  a  rudimentary  literature  drawn  from  ancient 
Celtic  sources,  and  was  producing  the  men  who  were  the  earliest 
classical  scholars  of  the  modern  world." 

We  need  not  follow  Mr.  Leahy  in  his  brief  discussion  of  the 
originality  and  the  sources  of  this  ancient  literature,  or  of  its 
influence  upon  the  early  literature  of  other  countries.  These  are 
questions  for  the  specialist ;  questions  which  need  not  for  a 
moment  come  between  the  reader  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
intrinsic  charm  and  beautv  of  the  heroic  legends  here  gathered 
together.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  both  in  his  Preface  and  in  the 
special  Introductions  to  each  of  the  tales,  Mr.  Leahy  tells  most  of 
what  the  more  curious  may  wish  to  know. 

The  first  volume  contains  translations  of  "The  Courtship  of 
Etain,"  "MacDatho's  Boar,"  "The  Sick-Bed  of  Cuchulain," 
"The  Exile  of  the  Sons  of  Usnach,"  and  "The  Combat  at  the 
Ford."  In  all  of  these,  the  metrical  passages  in  the  original  are 
translated  into  closely  corresponding  English  metres.  The  task 
was  essentially  a  difficult  one ;  and  if  Mr.  Leahy  has  not  given  us 
poetry  of  a  high  order,  his  verse  translations  can  always  be  read 
with  pleasure,  and  not  infrequently  do  we  feel  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  original  has  received  clear  and  adequate  expression.  In 
the  extremely  beautiful  and  poetic  tales  of  "  The  Exile  of  the 
Sons  of  Usnach"  and  "The  Combat  at  the  Ford,"  the  translator 
has  been  especially  successful.  In  these  he  has  caught  the  spirit 
and  the  voice  of  the  ancient  bards.  The  beauty  of  these  tales, 
the  one  telling  of  the  unhappy  love  of  Deirdre,  the  other  of  the 
duel  in  which  Cuchulain  killed  Ferdia,  the  comrade  of  his  youth ; 
their  pathos,  and  their  revelations  of  the  heroic  age  of  Ireland, 
are  all  presented  again  with  a  directness,  a  sincerity  and  an  accom- 
plishment, which  should  alone  suffice  to  win  for  the  book  a  hearty 
and  permanent  welcome. 

The  second  volume  contains  metrical  and  literal  prose  transla- 
tions of  five  Preludes  to  the  Raid  of  Cualgne, — "the  central  story 
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of  the  Irish  Heroic  Age."  What  we  have  said  of  the  first 
volume  may  equally  be  said  of  this  one  also ;  and  we  would 
especially  commend  in  it  the  spirited  translation  of  the  "Tain  Bo 
Fraich,"  a  romance  of  great  intrinsic  charm. 

We  heartily  commend  these  volumes  to  our  readers.  They  are 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  growing  library  of  ancient  Celtic 
literature ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  all  into  whose  hands  they  may 
come  will  share  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Leahy  and  to  his  publisher. 


Modern  Germany :  Her  Political  and  Economic  Problems,  Her  Policy, 
Her  Ambitions,  and  the  Causes  of  Her  Success.  'By  O. 
Eltzbacher.     London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.      1905. 

HIS  is  one  of  that  increasing  class  of  books  which 
are  born  of  the  turbulence  and  uncertainty  of  the 
modern  political  world.  It  is  fairly  representative  of 
the  higher  average  of  its  kind.  It  presents  no 
dispassionate,  calmly  reasoned,  or  wholly  convincing 
view  ot  its  subject.  It  generalises  too  rashly  upon  the  events  of 
the  past ;  and  it  lays  claim  to  more  knowledge  of  the  springs 
and  the  probable  results  of  contemporary  diplomacy  and  political 
action  than  is  possible  even  to  the  men  who  are  responsible  for 
these.  It  is  also  too  prone  to  see  evil  in  the  intentions  of  those 
countries  whose  real  or  supposed  interests  are  in  any  way  opposed 
to  what  the  author  deems  to  be  wise  and  right  in  these  early  years 
of  the  twentieth  century  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  result  of  this,  its 
interpretation  and  praise  of  the  policy  and  the  influence  of  Britain 
is  at  times  altogether  too  naive.  Both  excesses  occasionally  raise 
more  than  a  smile.  Yet  despite  these  faults,  the  book  is  a  valuable 
one.  The  rapid  rise  of  Germany,  at  the  cost,  in  some  respect  or 
other,  of  almost  every  other  western  country  (not  to  speak  of  China 
and  Africa),  the  aggressive  tendencies  of  her  foreign  policy,  the 
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increasing  complexity  of  her  internal  politics  and  of  her  relations 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  compel  everyone  who  takes  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  world-affairs  of  his  time,  to  follow  closely 
the  sayings  and  the  doings  of  the  imperialist  party  in  Germany. 
It  is  not  only  convenient,  therefore,  but  indispensable,  that  the 
rise  and  progress  of  modern  Germany,  and  the  nature  of  her  past 
and  present  relations  to  other  countries,  be  brought  before  us 
in  a  readable  and  intelligent  form.  This  is  done  by  the  present 
volume.  It  contains  chapters  on  "  The  Functions  of  the  State  in 
England  and  in  Germany,"  "  The  Expansion  of  Germany  and 
the  Problem  of  Austria-Hungary,"  "  The  Expansion  ot  Germany 
and  the  Russian  Problem,"  "  Germany's  World  Policy  and  her 
Attitude  towards  Anglo-Saxon  Countries,"  ""J 'he  Emperor  as  a 
Political  Factor,"  on  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  on  the  army, 
on  the  rural  industries,  the  waterways,  canals,  railways,  chemical 
industries,  and  on  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country.  The  reader 
can  correct  for  himself  the  frequent  strained  interpretations  ot 
past  events  and  the  strangely  biassed  appreciation  of  contemporary 
politicians,  parties  and  policies  which  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
book.  It  says  much  for  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Eltzbacher  that,  despite  these  defects,  his  book  must  prove 
eminently  useful  at  the  present  moment. 
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the  duma.  The  political  eye,  as  a  rule,  sees  only  what  is  very 
near  or  very  remote ;  and  the  focus  is  generally  more  misleading 
than  absolute  blindness.  Thus,  for  example,  while  embittered 
sectarianism  is  increasing  the  obstacles  which  impede  education  in 
England,  the  reports  of  the  sittings  of  the  Duma  are  inevitably 
overlooked.  And  yet,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  immediate  and 
permanent  welfare  of  the  Duma  is  of  as  much  importance  to  us 
as  is  the  immediate  and  permanent  settlement  of  our  educational 
system.  The  reports  of  the  controversies  over  both  provide,  it 
is  true,  somewhat  similar  reading-matter :  Duma  and  Education 
have  alike  brought  extremes  face  to  face ;  and  the  real  issues  of 
each  tend  to  be  wholly  obscured  by  the  clash  of  individual 
opinion  and  prejudice.  But  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
them ;  and  the  pity  is  that  while  the  dullest  ear  in  England  is 
filled  with  the  ceaseless  turmoil  of  Church  and  Chapel,  the  most 
sensitive  can  scarce  catch  an  informing  echo  of  the  battle  which 
is  being  waged  between  the  old  Russia  and  the  new.  And  that  of 
itself  is  sufficient  proof  that  our  educational  system — and  much 
else — needs  radical  amendment.  It  is  too  soon  yet,  of  course,  to 
see  clearly  what  is  likely  to  result  from  the  present  deliberations 
of  the  Duma.  One  is  naturally  disappointed,  though  not  sur- 
prised, by  the  uncompromising  opposition  which  is  being  made  by 
the  Ministry  even  to  its  most  modest  demands ;  but  if  that  is 
just  what  one  expected,  it  is  some  consolation  to  recognise  that  in 
the  present  condition  of  Russia,  one's  expectations  need  not  be 
changed  into  despair  by  the  events  of  a  week  or  a  month.  To  us, 
it  seems  that  the  immediate  importance  of  the  Duma  is  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  its  mere  existence  is  itself  a  tacit  admission  on 
the  part  of  the  Bureaucracy  that  they  are  unable  to  withstand, 
without  giving  it  a  public  hearing,  the  wide  demand  for  a  more 
democratic  form  of  Government ;    and,  also,  its  existence  is  itself 
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ground  for  hope  that  Russia  will  ere  long  be  governed  according 
to  Russian  ideals,  and  not  after  a  system  partly  constituted  to 
deal  with  special  circumstances  now  long  removed,  and  partly 
imported  from  a  western  Europe  in  which  that  system  was  visibly 
giving  place  to  one  new  and  better.  In  the  second  place,  its  dis- 
cussion of  great  fundamental  problems  cannot  but  react  favourably 
upon  the  progress  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  Some  of  these  problems 
have  already  been  partially  solved  in  most  European  countries, 
and  this  first  attempt  to  solve  them  for  Russia  must  lead  to  a 
further  reconsideration  of  them  elsewhere;  others,  even  in  the 
most  advanced  of  European  countries,  have  not  yet  reached  the 
national  stage  of  discussion,  but  the  fact  of  their  having  reached 
something  approximating  to  that  stage  in  Russia,  must  give  them 
a  prominence  and  a  hearing  hitherto  impossible  in  our  own  country 
and  in  others. 


the  French  The  result  of  the  French  elections  is  a  further  and 
welcome  guarantee  of  European  peace.  France 
has  already  twice  experienced  the  penalty  of  rampant  imperialism; 
and  if  any  proof  were  required  of  her  peaceful  attitude  towards 
the  rest  of  Europe,  her  action  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and 
her  frank  openness  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Morocco  crisis  would 
be  sufficient.  .What  danger  there  was  came  from  internal  dissension  ; 
from  forces  seeking  an  outlet  within,  and  not  beyond,  the  frontiers 
of  France.  Clericalism  and  monarchism,  and  their  inevitable 
accompaniment,  militarism,  were  the  sources  of  danger.  Since 
the  early  days  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  these  forces  have  sought 
supremacy.  That  great  crisis  in  the  recent  history  of  France  was 
no  mere  maladministration  of  justice  ;  still  less  was  it  a  sign  that 
the  French  people  had  become  corrupt  and  retrograde.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  wholly  disproved  the  ideas  born  of  our 
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insular  prejudice  in  those  years.  The  Dreyfus  case  was,  in  all 
essentials,  a  counter-revolution  of  the  reactionary  parties  in  France. 
It  was  used  by  them  with  infernal  skill  and  bid  fair,  for  a  time, 
to  prove  successful.  That  it  failed,  was  one  of  the  most  conclusive 
proofs  of  the  strength  of  progressive  ideas  and  parties  in  France. 
But,  though  it  failed,  its  effects  have  been  incalculable.  Stirred 
by  more  recent  events — the  Separation  Law,  the  progress  of 
socialism,  etc. — it  drew  together,  for  united  action,  all  the  active  and 
latent  forces  of  reaction;  but,  in  doing  so,  it  necessarily  stimu- 
lated and  drew  together  the  opposing  forces  of  progress,  hitherto 
more  or  less  divided,  and  clarified  them  of  those  whose  constancy 
towards  social  and  political  reform  was  not  proof  against  the 
seductive  cry  of  a  false  patriotism.  It  effected,  but  on  an  infinitely 
greater  scale,  what  the  South  African  war  effected  in  Britain. 
That  the  strengthening  of  the  parties  of  peace  and  reform  in 
France  has  not  been  won  without  strenuous  opposition  is  apparent 
to  all  who  keep  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  country  ; — a  glance 
at  a  series  or  alarmist  articles  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Echo  de  Paris  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  some  of  the  methods 
employed  against  them.  We  do  not  look  for  too  much  from  the 
new  Government — no  Government  ever  looks  well  when  weighed 
by  absolute  standards,  but  only  by  comparison  with  some  of  its 
predecessors ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  guarantee  of  European  peace  so 
far  as  France  is  concerned ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Parliament  is  such  as  will  ensure  that  great  questions  of  national 
reform  will  at  least  be  vigorously  discussed  if  not  actually  solved. 
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the  trade  That  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  should  have  been 
disputes  bill,  j ntrociviceci  at  so  early  a  stage  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment's career  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  increased  strength  of 
the  Labour  Party  throughout  the  country  and  to  the  effectiveness 
of  its  direct  representatives  in  Parliament.  That  such  a  Bill 
would  have  to  be  introduced  sooner  or  later  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  Taff  Vale  and  other  decisions  had  rendered  the 
interpretation  of  Trade  Union  law  so  uncertain,  and  the  demand 
from  the  whole  body  of  Trades  Unionism  for  some  Parliamentary 
measure  which  would  make  the  position  clear  was  so  vigorous, 
that  no  party  could  appeal  to  the  country  without  promising  some 
measure  of  reform.  The  presence  of  the  Labour  Party  in  Parliament 
no  doubt  acted  as  a  quickening  influence  upon  the  Cabinet ;  and 
despite  an  indication  here  and  there  in  the  Attorney  General's 
Speech,  while  introducing  the  Government  Bill,  that  a  section  of 
the  Liberal  Party  would  not  be  displeased  by  the  retainment  of  a 
little  ambiguity  as  to  the  position  of  Trades  Unions  before  the 
law,  or  to  some  hindrance  to  their  growing  power,  we  believe  that 
the  Government  is  sincerely  desirous  of  solving  the  problem  in  a 
reasonable  and  lasting  way.  However  regrettable  it  may  be  that 
the  Government's  own  Bill  should  not  have  embodied  the  import- 
ant principle  which  mainly  differentiates  Mr.  Hudson's  Bill 
from  it,  the  frankness  with  which  the  Prime  Minister  himself 
supported,  and  urged  his  party  to  support,  the  Labour  Party's 
Bill,  may  be  taken  as  a  reliable  guarantee  that  this  all-important 
question  will  emerge  from  the  Committee  stage  in  a  manner  which 
will  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  workers 
and  of  the  country  at  large. 

E.McG. 
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A  SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CHILDHOOD 
AND  ADOLESCENCE. 

[Note. — This  is  the  sixth  portion  of  a  list  which  for  the  present  will  appear 
quarterly,  with  a  view  later  to  detailed  classification  for  separate  publication. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  attempt  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  subjects  in  question, 
but  to  submit  a  selected  list  of  books  for  the  help  and  guidance  of  those 
engaged  in  education  and  other  work  amongst  the  young,  or  of  students  of  these 
subjects.  We  invite  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  order  that  the  list  may,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  fairly  representative  of  those  works  which  have  proved  useful  in 
practice.] 

CALDERWOOD,  HENRY.         ON  TEACHING:   ITS  ENDS  AND  MEANS. 
Edinburgh,  Edmonston  &  Douglas.      1874. 

Essentially  a  book  for  young  teachers,  and  a  more  useful  one  than 
many  more  modern  and  better  known  treatises.  It  is  a  book  which 
could  be  strongly  recommended  to  a  teacher  who  possesses  a  sense  of 
the  dignity  and  beauty  of  his  calling,  but  who  finds  an  initial  difficulty 
in  matters  of  discipline. 

DAVIDSON,  JOHN.       A  NEW  INTERPRETATION  OF  HERBART'S  PSYCHOLOGY 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  THROUGH  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LEIBNIZ. 
London,  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.      1906. 

An  attempt  to  give  a  general  and,  it  is  believed,  a  new  interpretation 
of  Herbart's  psychological  and  educational  theories  so  as  to  show  the 
adequacy  of  his  fundamental  conceptions  to  meet  at  least  some  of  the 
demands  of  a  science  of  education. 

DOPP,  K.  E.         THE  PLACE  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

London,  P.  S.  King  &  Son.      5/-. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  practical  experience  in  America.  It  is  an 
able  and  thoughtful  work.  The  significance  of  Industrial  epochs  is 
considered.  The  period  of  Domestic  Economy  is  considered  from  the 
Hunting  stage  to  the  Feudal  system  ;  the  Handicraft  system,  or  the 
period  of  Town  Economy,  and  the  Factory  System,  or  the  period  of 
National  Industry.  A  later  portion  of  the  book  is  concerned  with 
practical  applications. 
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EVE.  (I)       ON  MARKING. 

SIDGWICK.         (II)     ON  STIMULUS. 
ABBOTT.  (Ill)  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN   VERSE  COMPOSITION. 

Cambridge  University  Press.      I  vol.     2/-. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  articles  are  of  a  special  nature.  In  the 
chapter  "On  Marking"  an  at  first  sight  dry  and  unattractive  subject 
is  rendered  charming  by  the  humour  of  the  illustrations.  The  chapter 
"On  Stimulus"  is  most  valuable.  The  ability  to  retain  interest  is 
the  prime  factor  of  all  good  teaching,  and  the  methods  by  which  this 
may  be  done  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  in  his  usual  attractive 
manner. 


FARRAR,  F.  W.         GENERAL  AIMS  OF  THE  TEACHER  AND 
POOLE,  R.  B.  FORM  MANAGEMENT. 

Cambridge  University  Press.      1  vol.      1/6. 

One  of  the  books  which  every  teacher  should  have  by  him  to  keep 
bright  his  ideals.  It  contains  a  fund  of  sound  practical  advice.  It  is 
an  especially  useful  little  book  for  the  educational  beginner. 

FITCH,  J.  G.         LECTURES  ON  TEACHING. 

Cambridge  University  Press.      1898.      5/-. 

This  is  an  excellent  book,  containing  sound  practical  advice,  which 
does  not  disdain  small  details.  Apart  from  its  particular  usefulness  it 
is  a  piece  of  literature  of  a  high  order.  The  author  expresses  his 
convictions  in  pithy  epigrams  which  are  not  easy  to  forget,  e.g., 
"Teaching  is  the  noblest  of  all  professions,  but  it  is  the  sorriest  of 
trades."     The  chapter  on  Discipline  is  especially  wise. 

HOPE,  A.  R.         A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOMINIES. 
Edinburgh,  W.  P.  Nimmo. 

A  delightful  book  about  boys  by  a  "dominie"  who  loves  them. 

O'RELL,  MAX.         DRAT  THE   BOYS. 
London,  Field  &  Tuer. 

A  witty  and  charming  sketch  of  the  genus  puer  as  seen  by  a  school- 
master  of    ready    sympathy   and    keen    insight.      It   contains    valuable 
practical  suggestions. 
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O'SHEA,  M.  V.     DYNAMIC  FACTORS  IN  EDUCATION. 

London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.      1906. 

This  book,  by  the  Professor  of  Education  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  is  a  sensible  and  useful  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
education.  The  first  part  is  concerned  with  The  Motor  Factor  in 
Education,  the  second  part  with  The  Energetic  Factor  in  Education. 
The  latest  scientific  results  and  theories  are  carefully  noted  and  the 
work,  is  of  very  practical  value  to  teachers,  as  the  conditions  most 
favourable  for  proper  teaching  are  carefully  considered.  The  chapters 
on  Fatigue  and  on  Nervous  Waste  are  specially  suggestive. 

SPENCER,  HERBERT.       EDUCATION  :  INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL  AND   PHYSICAL. 

London,  Williams  &  Norgate.     6/-.     (Paper  Covers,  6d.) 

This  epoch-marking  work  is  not  so  much  a  guide  in  matters  of  educa- 
tional detail  as  an  illuminating  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  education 
in  its  ethical  and  social  aspects.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Spencer's 
plea  for  a  scientific  as  opposed  to  a  literary  curriculum,  the  essential 
rightness  of  his  observations  on  the  treatment  of  children  cannot  be 
questioned.  He  is  the  champion  of  an  enlightened  humanitarianism. 
The  cardinal  feature  of  his  work  is  a  fundamental  antagonism  to  the 
barbarous  ideals  of  mediaeval  education  ;  it  is  a  plea  for  sympathy  and 
kindness,  and  a  proof  that  the  wise  guidance  of  a  child's  own  natural 
instincts  and  desires  is  the  proper  method  of  the  parent  and  the 
teacher. 

TARVER,  J.  C.  DEBATABLE  CLAIMS. 

London,  Constable  &  Co.     6/-. 

"A  man's  income  can  be  easily  measured,  not  so  his  intellectual 
beauty  or  his  moral  strength."  This  sentence  is  a  key  to  the  author's 
attitude  on  educational  questions.  The  book  is  an  exposure  of  several 
modern  educational  follies,  e.g.,  "the  modern  system  of  finding  the 
buildings,  paying  the  pupil,  and  leaving  the  teacher  to  chance."  We 
occasionally  come  across  such  a  paradox  as  this :  "the  interests  of  the 
parent  and  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  at  variance  all  along  the 
line."     The  position  is  cleverly  maintained. 

TARVER,  J.  C.         OBSERVATIONS  OF  A  FOSTER   PARENT. 
London,  Constable  &  Co.     6/-. 

A  stimulating  book  !  It  gives  the  fruit  of  a  wide  experience  in 
teaching  boys,  and  shows  a  keen  insight.  The  writer  presents  all  that 
is  best  in  the  conservative  tradition  of  the  public  school  without  any 
pedagogic  narrowness. 
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THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WORKERS  WITH  BOYS. 

N  our  October  issue  we  called  attention  to  the  proposal  to 
form  a  League  of  Workers  with  Boys.  The  League  has 
now  been  successfully  founded,  and  has  met  with  a  large 
measure  of  support  from  many  parts  of  the  country.  Its 
activities  will  be  recorded  in  these  pages,  and  the  more 
important  of  the  communications  submitted  to  its  Congresses  and 
other  meetings  will  be  printed  in  Saint  George. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  League  : — 

President :  The  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

Vice-Presidents :  Dean  Kitchin,  Canon  Barnett,  Michael  E. 
Sadler,  T.  Edmund  Harvey,  George  Cadbury,  The  Rev.  L.  P. 
Jacks  (Editor  of  the  Hibbert  Journal),  William  Byron  Forbush. 

Chairman  of  Council :  Chas.  E.  B.  Russell. 

Honorary  Secretary  and  'Treasurer :  J.  H.  Whitehouse,  Toynbee 
Hall. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  League  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  honorary  secretary,  who  will  be  glad  to 
give  full  details. 

The  first  Congress  of  the  League  will  be  held  in  Manchester  in 
October  or  November  next.  A  preliminary  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  League  will  be  held  in  Manchester  in  September.  Full 
particulars  of  these  meetings  will  be  issued  later. 

The  League  has  been  offered  the  temporary  use  of  two  farms 
within  easy  access  of  London.  The  Council  will  be  glad  to 
receive  suggestions  from  members  and  others  interested  as  to  the 
use  which  might  be  made  of  these  farms. 

The  League  has  received  many  applications  for  advice  as  to 
Summer  Camps  and  assistance  in  organizing  these,  and  it  is  dealing 
with  these  applications  for  assistance  as  far  as  possible.  The 
secretary  would  be  specially  glad  to  hear  from  members  having 
personal  knowledge  of  suitable  camping  sites. 
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THE  USE  OF  COLOUR  BY  CERTAIN  ENGLISH 

POETS. 

II.     Tennyson.  * 

By   Maude  Royden. 

IjE  come  now  to  the  loveliest  colourist  of  all,  a  spirit 
alien  from  Shelley  and  from  Browning.  I  cannot 
attempt  to  deal  with  any  kind  of  fulness  with  the 
colouring  of  Tennyson.  It  would  require  a  volume. 
I  will  only  indicate  what  characteristics  of  his  method 
broadly  divide  him  from  the  other  two,  and  deal  with  them,  as  far 
as  time  permits,  in  turn. 

First  then,  Tennyson  is  an  English  poet,  as  entirely  English 
in  his  colouring  as  Browning  is  Italian  and  Shelley — well,  celestial. 
Secondly,  he  has  in  him  something  of  the  painter.  Shelley  had 
nothing ;  Browning  little  ;  but  Tennyson  so  much  that  one  half 
wonders  why  he  did  not,  like  Rossetti,  combine  the  arts.  And 
thirdly,  there  is  more  deliberate  symbolism  of  colour  in  Tennyson 
than  in  any  other  English  poet.  In  his  symbolism,  as  in  his  extra- 
ordinarily accurate  perception  and  use  of  colour,  he  draws  near  to 
Dante  himself. 

*  The  first  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  Saint  George,  July,  1906. 
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To  take  first  his  insularity.  Tennyson  loved  all  things  English 
with  an  intense  devotion.  I  believe  he  even  loved  English  weather. 
Certainly  he  loves  the  cold,  fresh,  wet  colours  which  are 
characteristic  of  a  country  which  has  the  weather  we  have  in 
England.  Tennyson  is  never  afraid  of  greyness  and  gloom.  His 
fields,  his  meadows,  his  downs  are  often  grey,  or  green  that  is 
nearly  grey.  His  mountains  and  glens  are  purple,  not  blue. 
Twilight  is  purple  to  Tennyson.  So  often  is  the  sea.  The  Dying 
Swan,  e.g.,  is  a  masterpiece  of  this  cold  colouring  : — 

"Some  blue  peaks  in  the  distance  rose 
And  white  against  the  cold-white  sky- 
Shone  out  their  crowning  snows. 
****** 

And  far  through  the  marish  green  and  still, 

The  tangled  water-courses  slept, 

Shot  over  with  purple  and  green  and  yellow." 

The  coldness  persists  in  spite  of  its  purples  and  yellows.  One 
feels  that  they  are  cold  colours  here.  And  the  poet  has  many  such 
passages  of  chillv  gloom,  passages  of  rain  and  mist  which  are  so 
true  that  they  make  us  shiver.  This,  e.g.,  could  surely  only  have 
been  written  by  an  Englishman — or  a  Scotchman  ! — 

"As  one  that  climbs  peaks  to  gaze 
O'er  land  and  main,  and  sees  a  great  black  cloud 
Drag  inward  from  the  deeps,  a  wall  of  night, 
Blot  out  the  slope  of  sea  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  suck  the  blinding  splendour  from  the  sand, 
And  quenching  lake  by  lake  and  tarn  by  tarn 
Expunge  the  world." 

Dear  also,  above  all,  to  Tennyson  are  those  times  and  seasons 
which  are  especially  beautiful  in  England.  Summer  and  winter, 
mid-day  and  midnight,  these  may  be  fairer  in  other  lands.  But 
spring,  dawn,  twilight,  these  things  are  lovelier  here  than  else- 
where, and  Tennyson  adores  them.  It  is  natural  therefore  that 
he  should  love  the  colours  that  belong  to  them.  His  poetry  is  full 
of  the  cold,  clear  blue  of  Northern  skies,  the  exquisite  green  of 
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Northern  spring,  the  pale  gold  of  Northern  sunrise ;  even  the 
greyness  and  the  whiteness  of  dawn  are  dear  to  him.  Here  is  an 
English  sunrise — how  inexpressibly  lovely  to  us  who  are  English  : — 

"Then  when  the  first  low  matin-chirp  hath  grown 
Full  quire,  and  morning  driv'n  her  plow  of  pearl 
Far  furrowing  into  light  the  mounded  rack, 
Beyond  the  fair  green  field  and  eastern  sea. 

Love  and  Duty. 

Tennyson  (I  quote  the  suggestion  of  a  friend)  watches  the  sky 
from  the  earth  with  adoring  ecstacy.  He  does  not  lose  himself  in 
it  as  Shelley  does. 

Dearest  of  all  with  this  English  poet  is  green,  the  exquisite 
freshness  of  green  which  nowhere  is  so  perfect  as  in  an 
English  spring.  Tennyson  thought  nothing  in  the  world  so 
lovely  as  the  trees  "standing  in  a  mist  of  green,"  and  some  of  his 
most  perfect  poetry  is  concerned  with  this  love  of  his.  The  most 
famous  example  is  of  course  the  lyric  of  Launcelot  and  Guinevere 
which  conveys  a  sense  of  spring  and  freshness  and  greenness 
unsurpassed  in  English  verse.  But  Pelleas,  looking  "through  the 
green  glooming  twilight  of  the  grove "  and  watching  the  ferns 
"  burn  as  a  living  fire  of  emeralds,"  is  lovely  too.  And  perhaps 
best  of  all  is  the  hermit's  cave  carved  out  of  the  white  rock  :  "  the 
green  light  from  the  meadows  underneath  struck  up  and  lived 
along  the  milky  roofs."  Tennyson  can  do  "hot"  colouring,  as 
in  Mariana  in  the  South  and  the  rather  painstaking  Enoch  Arden. 
But  his  real  love  is  for  the  faint,  sweet,  delicate,  cool  tones  of 
English  landscape  ;  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the  values  of  green, 
and  an  unusual  fondness  for  grey. 

And  secondly,  Tennyson  is  half  a  painter.  He  does  not — well, 
splash  the  colour  about,  but  uses  it  with  infinite  subtlety  and  care. 
He  almost  seems  to  be  painting  a  picture — a  pre-Raphaelite 
picture.  The  Lady  of  Shalott  is  exactly  that — a  series  of  pre- 
Raphaelite  pictures.  It  is  extraordinarily  beautiful.  The  contrast 
of  colour,  carried  out  by  the  contrast  in  the  sound  of  the  words  and 
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the  flow  of  the  rhythm  in  each  canto,  is  a  marvel  of  beauty  and 
skill.  But  compare  it  with  Shelley's  Cloud,  with  its  equally 
striking  contrasts  of  feeling,  sound,  and  colour,  and  the  hyper- 
critical may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  Tennyson's 
poem  is  perhaps  even  more  the  work  of  a  painter  than  a  poet,  more 
a  picture  than  a  poem.  This  tendency  Tennyson  overcame  in  his 
later  works,  but  it  lent  pictorial  value  to  his  colouring  which  is 
very  lovely,  and  it  made  him  very  accurate  and  very  subtle  in  his 
use  of  colours.  He  has  a  way,  e.g.,  of  introducing  a  high  light  of 
red  in  a  way  which  is  very  true  to  life.  There  is  very  little  of  red 
in  masses  in  Nature,  and  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
one  considers  its  presence  in  poetry.  Tennyson  loved  red — is  not 
at  all  afraid  of  it,  but  uses  it  sparingly,  with  perfect  truth,  and  as  a 
painter  would  use  it,  often  (not  always)  in  a  rather  cold  or  colour- 
less picture,  just  to  heighten  the  effect.  The  examples  are 
innumerable.  There  is  the  red-cross  knight  on  the  shield  of 
Launcelot  in  the  Lady  of  Shalott ;  the  red  anemone  burning  in 
that  lush  green  wood  of  the  Fair  Women ;  the  reddening  leaves 
in  that  noble  poem  in  /;/  Memoriam,  which  begins,  "  Calm  is  the 
morn  without  a  sound  "  ;  and,  of  course,  the  scarlet  flamingo  in 
Enoch  Arden.  That  Tennyson  loved  red  and  used  it  sparingly 
from  artistic  sense  rather  than  timidity,  I  shall  show  when  I 
touch  on  his  symbolism  of  colour.  Here  I  have  only  to  point  out 
that  he  uses  it  as  a  painter — an  English  painter — would.  Just 
one  touch — constantly  there — but  seldom  more  than  a  touch. 
That  speaks  the  painter. 

Some,  indeed,  of  his  loveliest  descriptions  are  pictures,  as,  e.g., 
those  marvellous  pictures  in  the  Palace  of  Art,  than  which  Tennyson 
himself  has  given  us  none  more  perfect  : — 

"Some  were  hung  with  arras  green  and  blue 


Showing  a  gaudy  summer  morn, 
Where  with  puffed  cheek  the  belted  hunter  blew 
His  wreathed  bugle-horn. 
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"  One  seemed  all  dark  and  red — a  tract  of  sand, 
And  someone  pacing  there  alone, 
Who  paced  for  ever  in  a  glimmering  land 
Lit  with  a  low  large  moon. 

"And  one,  a  full-fed  river  wandering  slow 
By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain, 
The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low, 
With  shadow  streaks  of  rain. 

"And  one,  an  English  home — grey  twilight  pour'd 
On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees, 
Softer  than  sleep,  all  things  in  order  stored, 
A  haunt  of  ancient  Peace." 

But  there  are  hundreds — the  two  Marianas,  the  Day  Dream,  the 
Dream  of  Fair  Women,  and  others,  all  poetic  pictures,  drawn  with 
exquisite  care.  They  occur  mostly  in  the  earlier  poems.  Later 
the  poetic  instinct  proved  stronger  than  the  tendency  to  paint,  and 
all  that  is  in  any  sense  illegitimate  in  Tennyson's  use  of  colour 
disappears,  leaving  only  as  a  legacy  marvellous  care,  an  exquisite 
sense  of  beauty,  and  a  power  of  suggestion  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  Browning's  art. 

Lastly,  let  me  dwell  for  a  few  minutes  on  that  which  of  these 
three  poets  is  Tennyson's  alone — his  use  of  colour-symbolism. 
No  English  poet  has  attempted  this  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent,  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  none  has  achieved 
the  same  success.  Tennyson  has  succeeded  marvellously.  He 
tried  his  hand  in  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  with  its  blaze  of  vivid 
colour  in  the  Launcelot  canto  :  the  blue  unclouded  weather, 
the  jewelled  rein,  the  coal-black  hair  of  the  knight,  and  the 
burnished  hoofs  of  his  steed  ;  and  the  dreary  autumn  of  the 
last  canto,  with  its  leaden  skies,  heavy  rain,  and  yellowing  leaves. 
Again,  there  is  the  intense  whiteness  of  St.  Agnes  Eve ;  and  in 
Maud,  the  sinister  red  which  colours  all  the  opening  stanzas  ;  the 
rosy  red  of  the  love-lyric  ;  and  the  gorgeous  reds  and  purples  of 
the  lyric  in  which  Maud's  lover  pours  out  the  impatience  of  his 
waiting. 
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But  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  idylls  that  Tennyson  has  elaborated 
his  scheme.  Here  the  colours  are  to  some  extent  indicated  by  the 
seasons  ;  but  the  seasons  are  themselves  symbolic  ;  and  the  colours 
carry  out  and  elaborate  the  symbolism  in  a  profoundly  interesting 
manner. 

Throughout,  white  is  the  emblem  of  purity,  as  in  St. 
Agnes'  Eve.  The  white  flower  of  the  blameless  life  is  the 
emblem  of  Arthur  and  his  noblest  knights  and  maidens.  But 
Tennyson  does  not  suggest  that  colour  is  not  noble  too.  Nay,  a 
lovelv  chord  of  colour,  suggestive  of  Shelley  himself,  "flame- 
colour,  vert  and  azure,"  falls  on  the  King  in  act  of  establishing 
his  Order.  Still,  Arthur  is  married  to  his  bride  in  "stainless 
white  "  as  "  the  fair  beginners  of  a  nobler  time,"  and  "  the  sacred 
altar  "  blossoms  "  white  with  May,"  for  it  is  spring. 

It  is  still  spring — fair,  fresh,  English  spring — when  we  begin 
the  first  idyll.  Gareth  and  Lynette  are  both  very  young,  and  the 
year  is  young  too  : — 

"The  damp  hill-slopes  were  quickened  into  green, 
And  the  live  green  had  kindled  into  flowers, 
For  it  was  past  the  time  of  Easter-day." 

The  colours  are  delicate  and  fresh.  Lynette  has  "  a  brow  of 
May-blossom  and  a  cheek  of  apple-blossom "  ;  the  morn  is 
"  silver-misty." 

The  colouring  is  richer  later  on  :  for  the  tent  of  the  knight  of 
the  Morning  Star  is  purple  and  red  like  the  dawn,  and  he  has  blue 
arms  like  the  sky  ;  while  the  knight  of  the  Sun  has  a  red  horse  and 
a  red  face.  The  tent  of  the  Night  is  black,  against  a  crimson  sky. 
But  these  constitute  a  separate  piece  of  symbolism.  The  atmosphere 
of  Gareth  and  Lynette  is  fresh  and  springlike,  as  its  spirit  is  one  of 
youth  and  hope,  and  the  prevailing  tone  is  green. 

In  Geraint  and  Enid  we  get  richer  colours  :  Geraint  wears  purple 
and  gold,  a  combination  which  perhaps  signifies  nothing  more  than 
the  fact  that  few  poets  have  been  able  to  escape  its  fascination — 
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not  even  Milton,  who  uses  so  little  colour.  Geraint  is  not  an 
attractive  hero,  though  he  looks  so  splendid.  But  the  gentle  Enid 
wears  Tennyson's  loved  green  at  first,  though  her  husband  loved 
to  see  her  later  "  in  purples  and  in  crimsons  and  in  gems,"  and 
Earl  Doorm  desires  her  to  don  a  silk, 

"Where,  like  a  shoaling  sea,  the  lovely  blue 
Played  into  green." 

It  is  in  Balin  and  Balan  however  that  we  have  the  first  touch 
of  that  red  which  plays  at  once  so  beautiful  and  so  sinister  a  part 
in  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  The  way  in  which  Tennyson  uses  red 
here  expresses  to  some  extent  the  difficulty  in  which  he  felt 
himself  with  regard  to  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  He  meant 
red  to  symbolize  the  growing  wickedness  of  the  age.  Yet 
the  Grail,  which  only  the  pure  could  see,  burns  with  crimson 
light.  There  is  a  difficulty  here,  and  one  of  which  Tennyson,  I 
believe,  himself  was  conscious,  though  the  scheme  which  he  had 
laid  down  to  work  upon  prevented  his  either  escaping  from  or 
overcoming  it. 

Observe  then  the  coming  of  the  red.  The  cognizance  of  the 
fierce  Balin  is  a  red-tongued  beast.  The  beginning  of  the  end  for 
him  is  the  sight  of  the  Queen  and  Launcelot  advancing  to  meet 
each  other  down  alleys  of  red  roses ;  and  Launcelot,  to  escape  from 
Guinevere,  would  fain  turn,  but  is  prevented,  down  the  alley  of 
lilies,  which  symbolize  a  purity  not  for  him.  This  teaches  us  also, 
be  it  observed,  that  the  season  has  advanced,  and  summer  come. 
It  is  the  time  of  roses.  The  Idyll  of  Merlin  and  Vivien  follows, 
but  brings  little  change.  Only  Vivien,  gold  braid  in  her  hair,  and 
her  dress, 

"In  colour  like  the  satin-shiny  palm 
On  sallows  in  the  windy  gleams  of  March." 

A  bright,  cold,  heartless  colour,  well  expressed  by  her  own 
description  of  herself,  "  a  gilded  summer-fly." 

Now  comes  Launcelot  and  Elaine,  and  here  there  is  a  curious 
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contrast.  Elaine  is  the  lily-maid,  utterly  pure  ;  but  there  is  a 
strange  persistence  in  the  note  of  red.  Elaine's  sleeve  is  of 
scarlet,  broidered  with  pearl,  and  she  herself  seems  almost  lonely 
in  her  whiteness.  Twice  we  hear  of  the  King,  once  "  red  as  the 
rising  sun  with  heathen  blood,"  and  again  "  robed  in  red  samite, 
easy  to  be  known."  When  Elaine  is  dying,  the  "  blood-red  light 
of  dawn  flared  in  her  face  "  like  a  mockery  ;  and  at  last  the  idyll 
closes  in  the  gloom  of  black  : — 

"The  barge,  palled  all  its  length,  in  blackest  samite  lay." 

And  again  that  note  of  the  loneliness  of  purity  : — 
"Whereon  the  lily-maid  of  Astolat 
Lay  smiling  like  a  star  in  blackest  night." 

Then  follows  the  Idyll  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  here  we  have  the 
crux  of  the  difficulty.  For  Tennyson  has  taken  the  quest  of  the 
Grail,  has  admitted  it  to  be  a  thing  ideal  and  lovely  in  itself,  but 
has  made  it  the  ruin  of  the  Order.  He  has  made  the  noblest  of 
ideals  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  has  condemned  it  on  its  results,  yet 
approved  it  in  itself.  And  this  confusion  of  thought,  or  rather 
this  difficulty  which  Tennyson  has,  I  think,  seen  but  simply  left 
unsolved,  is  illustrated  by  the  colouring  of  the  poem.  Red 
increases  as  evil  comes.  But  there  is  much  red  in  the  Holy  Grail, 
and  the  Grail  itself  is  red.  For  the  quest,  good  in  itself,  marks  a 
further  step  in  the  fall  of  the  Order,  and  the  whole  poem  is  as  red 
as  the  next  one  of  Tristram  and  Iseult,  though  in  a  totally  different 
way.  The  red  here  is  not  a  dead  paint,  it  is  the  flame  of  the 
Divine  love  made  manifest,  the  redness  of  that  awful  Rose  of 
Dawn  in  the  Vision  of  Sin  ;  the  Rose  again  of  Dante's  Paradise: — 
"Streamed  through  my  cell  a  cold  and  silver  beam, 

And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail, 

Rose-red  with  beatings  in  it,  as  if  alive, 

Till  all  the  white  walls  of  my  cell  were  dyed 

With  rosy  colours  leaping  on  the  wall  ; 

And  then  the  music  faded,  and  the  Grail 

Past  and  the  beam  decayed,  and  from  the  walls 

The  rosy  quiverings  died  into  the  night." 
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This  redness  and  whiteness  is  a  theme  constantly  repeated ;  the 
white  walls  of  the  cell,  the  cold  white  beam,  the  rose-red  Grail, 
the  white  walls  dyed  red  with  the  light  ;  the  silver  armour  of 
Galahad  and  again  the  Grail  : — 

"  Blood-red,  and  sliding  down  the  blackened  marsh, 
Blood-red,  and  on  the  naked  mountain-top, 
Blood  red,  and  in  the  sleeping  mere  below, 
Blood  red." 

Does  Tennyson  mean  that  mere  whiteness  is  the  negative  side 
of  purity,  the  abstaining  from  sin  ;  but  red,  the  flame  of  a 
generous  devotion  to  all  things  noble  and  fair  ?  The  nun  lives  in 
her  white  cell  of  discipline  ;  suddenly  it  is  illumined  with  a  crimson 
flame.  The  Grail  at  first,  and  always  to  some,  is  veiled  in  white 
samite  or  a  luminous  cloud,  but  to  Galahad  it  is  red,  and  red  to 
Percival  also  at  last  : — 

"And  o'er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung 
Redder  than  any  rose,  a  joy  to  me, 
For  now  I  knew  the  veil  had  been  withdrawn." 

Veiled  in  white  for  purity  like  snow.  But  itself  red  with  the 
redness  of  fire,  which  is  not  only  pure  but  purifying.  Or  is  it 
that  Tennyson  here  rose  above  himself,  saw  a  vision  he  only  dimly 
understood,  wrested  the  meaning  to  his  scheme,  and  yet  half  saw 
that  it  transcended  his  limits  ?  It  is  hard  to  say.  The  Idyll  of 
the  Holy  Grail  remains  for  most  of  us  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
the  noblest,  and  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  Tennyson's  works. 

However  it  be,  this  redness  of  tone  marks  the  Last  Tournament^ 
the  climax  of  wrong-doing  in  the  Order.  For  the  sin  of  Launcelot 
and  Guinevere  (as  Tennyson  shows  both  to  us),  great  as  it  is, 
lacks  something  of  the — I  had  almost  said — squalor  of  the  sin  of 
Tristram  and  Iseult  ;   has  a  tragic  nobility  this  latter  is  without. 

The  Last  Tournament  takes  place  in  the  autumn,  the  season  of 
gorgeous  tints  whose  brightness  only  signifies  decay.  We  are 
perpetually  reminded  that  the  woods  are  yellow,  the  leaves 
withered.     Tristram,  it  is  true,  wears  "  forest-green,"  but  rather 
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in  deference  to  tradition  than  from  Tennyson's  deliberate  design. 
For  the  colour  of  the  whole  piece  is  red,  with  the  redness  no  longer 
fire  but  of  blood.  Tristram's  dream  is  called  a  "  red  dream  "  ; 
the  shield  of  the  knight  he  dreams  of  shows  "  a  shower  of  blood 
in  a  field  noir"  and  the  knight  himself  wears  blood-red  armour 
"even  to  topmost  lance  and  topmost  helm."  The  story  centres 
round  a  carcanet  of  rubies,  which  suggest  to  the  mind  of  Tristram 
nothing  more  lovely  than  drops  of  frozen  blood  which  redden 
Iseult's  hand  that  clutches  them.  So  also,  when  Launcelot  gives 
the  prize  : — 

"  Hast  thou  won  ? 

Art  thou  the  purest,  brother  ?     See,  the  hand, 

Wherewith  thou  takest  this,  is  red." 

And  these  rubies,  the  emblems  of  a  dead  innocence,  gleam  and 
sparkle  through  the  tale  with  an  evil  splendour.  The  women  at 
the  tourney  wear  white,  but  the  rain  falls  and  their  skirts  are 
draggled,  and  with  relief  they  don  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
crying,  "  Our  one  white  day  of  Innocence  is  past." 

The  glow  begins  to  fade  from  Launcelot  and  Guinevere.  Winter 
is  coming.  And  the  whiteness  is  not  of  purity  but  of  death.  The 
only  light  is  the  Gold  Dragon  of  the  Pendragonship  on  Arthur's 
helm,  "wet  with  the  mists  and  smitten  by  the  lights,"  and 
"  making  all  the  night  a  steam  of  fire."  That  is  soon  lost,  and 
the  "  moony  vapour  rolling  round  the  King  .  .  .  enwound  him 
fold  by  fold,  and  made  him  gray,  and  grayer  till  himself  became 
as  mist."  And  Guinevere  herself,  putting  from  her  all  the  green 
and  gold,  will  "  wear  black  and  white  and  be  a  nun  with  you." 

The  chill  and  the  shadow  increase  in  The  Passing  of  Arthur.  It 
is  now  mid-winter.  "A  death-white  mist"  sleeps  over  land  and 
sea;  and  "whiter  than  the  mist  .  .  .  was  the  dying  King."  It  is 
all  black  and  white— no  colour  at  all.  The  arm  clothed  in  white 
samite  that  rises  from  the  lake  to  receive  Excalibur  ;  the  bare 
black  cliff ;  the  white  moonlight  ;  the  dusky  barge  and  black- 
robed  figures  which  bear  the  King  away  from  human  sight.     All 
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these  symbolize  the  deadness  of  winter,  the  death  of  a  great  hope 
and  a  mighty  effort.  And  thus  the  cycle  ends,  like  the  old  year, 
in  frost  and  death. 

I  have  dealt  slightly  and  inadequately  indeed  with  the  colouring 
of  Tennyson.  He  needs  a  lecture  to  himself.  Nearer  to  human 
life  than  Shelley,  nearer  to  Nature  than  Browning,  he  uses 
neither  the  vague  but  dazzling  brilliance  of  the  former,  nor  the 
almost  violent  contrasts  of  the  latter  ;  but  there  is  practically 
nothing  in  colour  that  Tennyson  cannot  do,  no  shade  that  he 
despises,  neither  glory  nor  darkness  from  which  he  shrinks.  All 
the  colours  are  found  in  him,  used  with  the  exquisite  truth,  the 
incomparable  subtlety  of  a  poet  who  has  a  painter  in  his  soul. 
And  because  the  poet  was  greater  than  the  painter,  Tennyson, 
using  the  colour  he  loved  so  well  to  paint  word-pictures  of 
unsurpassed  beauty  indeed,  has  also  seen  in  colour  a  significance 
and  wrought  out  of  it  a  parable  which  no  other  English  poet  has 
conceived. 
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By  William  Sinclair. 

IF  all  questions  relating  to  great  men  few  are  of  such 
universal  importance  as  that  of  ancestry.  To  students 
of  literature  particularly,  every  man  of  genius  who 
has  made  his  personality  and  his  writings  a  landmark 
in  the  world  of  letters,  affords  scope  for  a  singularly 
interesting  study  in  this  subject.  While  it  is  true  that  remarkable 
parents  often  have  commonplace  children,  it  is  equally  true  that 
genius  has  in  many  well-known  instances  been  found  in  humble 
homes.  Nay,  however  much  it  may  be  discussed  or  traced  from 
genealogical  sources,  genius,  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  is  an 
unaccountable  factor.  Yet  the  importance  of  pedigree  is  of  so 
great  consequence  and  importance  that  one  of  our  first  questions 
in  regard  to  a  great  man  almost  invariably  concerns  his  ancestry. 

It  is  often  alleged  as  one  of  the  national  characteristics  of 
the  average  Scotsman  that  he  has  a  natural  inclination  to  claim 
almost  every  man  of  genius,  whether  Poet,  Statesman,  Traveller 
or  Soldier,  as  belonging  to,  or  having  some  kinship  with  the 
"  North  Countree."  If  the  allegation  has  some  slight  justification 
in  fact,  it  is  one,  perhaps,  not  to  be  greatly  wondered  at,  or  one 
likely  to  cause  any  serious  contention.  For  without  venturing  to 
dogmatise  on  the  question  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  no  other 
country  having  such  geographical  limitations,  or  one  so  sparsely 
populated,  can  claim  on  its  roll  of  honour  so  many  distinguished 
men  in  all  the  varied  walks  of  life. 

Among  great  authors  perhaps   no  name  has  such   a  doubtful 

origin   as  that   of  John   Ruskin.      It   is   known  that  he  was   not 

particularly  well-informed  on  the  derivation  of  the  root  name,  its 

etymological  meaning,  and  that  he  did  not  investigate  and  trace 
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for  his  own  satisfaction,  or  for  that  of  others  immediately  con- 
cerned, the  place-name  of  the  ancestors  from  whom  he  was 
descended. 

We  learn  that,  occasionally,  his  curiosity  on  the  subject  was 
roused,  but  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  this  is  all  that  can  be 
authoritatively  recorded.  The  name  is  a  peculiarly  odd  one,  and 
indeed  so  rare  either  in  Scotland  or  England,  that  it  offers  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  any  one  who  sets  himself  the  task  to  trace 
its  meaning  or  its  earliest  location.  Recent  independent  investiga- 
tions have,  however,  given  us  reason  to  believe  that  his  forebears 
and  his  clan  belonged  to  and  originally  were  Scots,  notwithstanding 
the  claim  made  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  who  is  well-known 
as  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Ruskin. 

In  Pr<eterita,  which  is  surely  one  of  the  most  frank  and  charm- 
ing autobiographies  in  the  language,  Ruskin  says  that 

".Of  my  father's  ancestors  I  know  nothing,  nor  of  my  mother's  more 
than  that  my  maternal  grandmother  was  the  landlady  of  the  Old 
King's  Head,  in  Market  Street,  Croydon." 

Further,  he  even  expresses  regret  for  being 

"  Stupidly  and  heartlessly  careless  of  the  past  history  of  my  family  as 
long  as  I  could  have  learnt  it," 

and  therefore  on  account  of  this  neglect,  there  is  considerable 
doubt  among  some  students  of  his  works  regarding  his  ancestors. 
Even  his  biographer,  in  writing  of  the  ancestry  of  Ruskin,  has 
his  doubts  and  surmises.  For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  a  family 
called  Ruskyn  can  be  traced  as  inhabiting  a  place  in  North 
Lancashire  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  it  is  believed  by  some 
authorities  that,  while  it  cannot  be  held  as  proved,  John  Ruskin's 
forebears  can  be  traced  to  this  ancient  family.  This  is  even 
related  as  a  workable  theory.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III  there  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Roskyn, 
who  held  a  command  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships.  This  is  held 
to  be  the  nearest  kinship  that  can  be  traced  by  Mr.  Collingwood, 
and  it  is  one  to  which  he  seems  to  give  considerable  credence, 
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because  he  is  convinced,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  Ruskins 
were  not  Scots ;  but,  as  he  very  emphatically  believes,  English. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  natural  conclusion  for  an  Englishman  to  firmly 
believe  that,  as  one  of  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, John  Ruskin  was  to  be  claimed  as  a  countryman,  because  he 
happened  to  be  born  in  London  ;  but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  carried  to  a  definite  conclusion  by  merely  being  content  to 
mark  his  local  habitation.  The  inference,  as  in  the  case  of  Glad- 
stone, requires  to  be  carefully  studied.  In  justice,  however,  to 
Mr.  Collingwood,  we  may  mention  that  no  one  more  eagerly 
recognises  the  fact  that  Ruskin  was  largely  dominated  by  Celtic 
temperament,  and  that  his  powerful  sense  and  love  of  colour  may 
be  traced  to  this  source. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  tracing  Ruskin's  connection  with 
Scotland  Mr.  Collingwood  confesses  that  it  does  not  seem  to  go 
further  back  than  his  grandfather's  marriage.  Most  people,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  are  quite  content  to  go  no  further  back  in  family 
genealogy  than  that ;  but  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  man  of 
genius  we  are  surely  justified  in  seeking  to  trace  his  forebears 
more  exhaustively,  and  thus  note  the  growth  of  characteristics 
which  have  become  of  vital  importance  to  the  world.  It  should 
also  be  of  interest  to  ascertain,  wherever  possible,  any  traces  of 
the  surroundings  and  associations  amid  which  hic  forefathers  lived, 
as  from  these  it  may  be  possible  to  discover  something  of  the 
elements  which  insensibly  went  to  form  and  colour  the  character 
of  the  race. 

Curiously  enough,  we  find  some  advocates  who  contend  that 
"Erskine"  is  the  same  name  as  Ruskin,  but  when  we  seek  for  any 
justification  of  this  assumption  we  cannot  find  any  trace  of  an 
"Erskine"  whose  name  was  written  as  Ruskin,  although  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  in  some  instances  it  has  been  written  as 
"  Urskin."  Plausible  as  this  theory  looks  we  fear  it  will  not 
bear  strict  investigation  ;  its  advocates  seem  to  us  to  be 
carried    away   by   similarity   of    sound   and   nothing   more ;    and 
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Scotsmen  who  are  familiar  with  the  deeds  and  doings  of  the 
Erskines,  noble  though  they  were,  will  scarcely  believe  that  proof 
positive  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  family  relationships  and 
connection  of  the  "Erskines"  or  "  Urskins  "  with  the  Ruskins. 

While  our  knowledge  is  confessedly  scanty  of  Ruskin's  ancestors, 
what  we  have  learned  goes  to  prove  that  he  sprang  from  a 
remarkable  race.  Biographically  we  know  that  it  extends  only  to 
some  three  generations  on  the  paternal  side,  beginning  with  his 
great-grandfather — 

"A  solitary  Ruskin  in  Edinburgh,  starting  up  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  if  he  were  some  immigrant  known  by  the  name  of  his 
place  of  origin,  with  clan-name  either  concealed  through  prudence,  or 
too  common  to  identify  him." 

While  his  biographer,  as  we  have  stated,  has  been  unable  to  suggest 
even  a  fairly  plausible  origin  of  the  name,  he  declares  that 

"whether  he  came  from  the  clans  of  Ross,  or  from  some  obscurer  and 
less  traceable  stock,  he  stood  as  the  central  figure  among  those  artists 
and  poets,  writers  and  orators,  whose  inspiration  we  refer  to  survivals 
of  Ossianic  Nature-Worship,  Fingalian  heroism  and  Columbian  piety." 

This  suggestion  appears  to  us  to  be  nearer  the  truth,  more 
accurate,  consistent,  and  less  liable  to  be  disputed  than  any  we 
have  yet  seen  put  forth. 

Examining  the  genealogy  of  the  Ruskins  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
eighteenth  century  we  find  that  the  second  known  of  the  name 
was  in  the  wine  trade,  and  resided  in  the  old  town  at  the  head  of 
George  Wynd.  This  family  was  of  the  upper  middle  class  with 
cultivated  tastes,  Professor  Thomas  Reid  being  a  friend  and  guest. 
One  of  the  sons  of  this  family  was  none  other  than  John  James 
Ruskin,  father  of  John  Ruskin.  Born  in  Edinburgh  on  May  10, 
1785,  he  was  educated  at  the  old  High  School  under  Dr.  Adam, 
and  some  time  before  1807  left  for  London  where,  as  is  well 
known,  he  became  a  successful  Wine  Merchant  and  left  a  great 
fortune.  This  statement  and  the  following  records  taken  from 
Williamson's  Edinburgh  Directory,  1786-8,  may  be  of  interest  in 
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the  quest  to  trace  the  possible  connection  between  the  Author  of 
Modern  Painters,  and  the  Wine  Merchant  whose  name  first  turns 
up  in  this  Directory.  There  was  a  John  Ruskin,  grocer,  who  was 
in  business  at  the  head  of  Kennedy's  Close,  which  was  situated  at 
the  west  side  of  the  present  Hunter  Square,  and  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  place  where  George  Buchanan  died.  In  1790-92  mention 
is  made  of  another  John  Ruskin  at  the  head  of  Morrison's  close, 
which  is  in  the  High  Street,  on  the  north  side,  halfway  between 
Leith  Wynd  and  North  Bridge  Street.  In  1793-4  and  1794-6 
he  is  described  as  "opposite  Blackfriars  Wynd,"  which  is  the  same 
locality  as  Morrison's  Close.  After  this  time  there  is  a  marked 
advance  in  the  fortunes  of  this  family,  tor  in  1800,  until  the 
name  disappears  after  1 808-9,  there  were  several  marked  changes. 
In  1800-3  we  find  "John  Ruskin,  Merchant,  at  15  St.  James 
Square,"  which  is  across  the  North  Bridge  in  the  new  town  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1805  we  find  this  variation,  "John  Russken, 
Agent,  14  James  Square,"  and  the  following  year,  1806,  it  is 
"John  Rusken,"  at  the  same  address.  And  last,  in  1808-9,  ^  ^s 
"John  Rusken,  Agent,  15  St.  James  Square."  One  cannot  help 
wondering  if  we  have  here  in  this  family  connection  some  missing 
biographical  links  with  the  author  of  The  Stones  of  Venice. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  Ruskin  did  not  write  a  guide  book 
dealing  with  the  Ossianic  country,  particularly  with  the  shores  of 
Loch  Etive  around  Taynuilt,  with  its  historic  memories  and 
traditions.  Here  we  feel  sure  he  would  have  made  certain  dis- 
coveries of  peculiar  interest  to  himself,  and  helped  to  elucidate 
the  mystery  that  hangs  around  his  place-name.  But  what  Ruskin 
failed  to  do  has  been  carefully  and  lovingly  investigated  by  the 
veteran  Celtic  scholar,  Mr.  Alexander  Carmichael,  author  of 
Carmina  Gadelica  and  many  other  valuable  works.  It  has  been 
his  particular  good  fortune  to  have  resided  at  Taynuilt,  on  the 
shores  of  Loch  Etive,  for  many  years,  and  in  this  region  he  has 
interviewed  many  of  the  older  inhabitants  concerning  family  and 
place-names.     Concerning  the  genealogy  of  Ruskin,  he  claims  to 
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have  made  what  is  tantamount  to  a  discovery,  and  one  which  is 
based  on  unmistakable  evidence. 

The  Land  of  Lome  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque 
in  Scotland, — Robert  Buchanan,  poet  and  novelist,  has,  among 
many  others,  sung  its  praise.  Perhaps  in  Glen  Lonain,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  Ben  Cruachan,  the  traveller  is 
conscious  of  being  in  touch  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  glens 
in  the  Western  Highlands.  Around  the  shores  of  Loch  Etive 
and  the  lovely  island  of  Loch  Nell,  in  the  region  of  Benderloch, 
with  its  romantic  stories  of  the  ancient  families  of  MacDougals  of 
Lome,  Campbells  of  Loch  Awe  and  Stewarts  of  Appin,  we  may 
fitly  claim  as  the  great  home  and  centre  of  Ossianic  tradition. 
Especially  would  we  refer  to  the  story  of  "  Deirdire,"  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  folk-tales  in  the  Highlands  which  has,  in  recent 
years,  been  translated  from  Gaelic  into  English.*  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  in  this  region  some  of  the  most  remarkable  scholars 
and  poets  have  been  born  :  the  most  famous  of  Gaelic  bards, — 
Duncan  Ban  Maclntyre — claimed  kinship,  and  it  was  also  the  home 
of  the  ancestors  of  other  notable  families  well-known  to  Celtic 
scholars. 

About  a  century  ago,  Taynuilt  was  the  scene  of  iron  smelting 
operations  carried  on  by  the  Lome  Furnace  Company.  Prior  to 
that  time  it  also  possessed  a  Tannery.  To  this  Tannery  bark  had 
of  course  to  be  brought  for  the  purposes  of  dyeing.  Now  the 
bark-peelers  in  the  district  went  by  the  familiar  name  of  "  Na 
Ruskains,"  as  in  Gaelic  the  bark  of  a  tree  is  rusk,  pronounced 
rooshk ;  thus  men  who  where  engaged  in  this  work  were  termed 
"  rushkers"  or  "  Na  Ruskains,"  i.e.,  bark-peelers.  A  family  who 
were  specially  engaged  in  this  work,  named  McCalman,  were 
locally  known  by  this  cognomen.  Some  of  the  members  of  this 
family  were  known  as  possessing  remarkable  natural  gifts,  power 
of  expression  and  force  of  character,  in  no  ordinary  degree.  One 
of  the  later  members  of  the  McCalman  family,  Christina  by  name, 

*   London  :  David  Nutt,  1905. 
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is  specially  remembered  by  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  district  as 
of  exceptional  conversational  ability,  and  more  particularly  tor  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  which  was  as  unique  as  it  was  wonderful. 

Later  on,  it  is  known  that  a  member  of  the  McCalman  family 
migrated  to  Perthshire  and  naturally  took  his  cognomen  with  him. 
There  he  was  known  as  "  Na  Ruskain."  It  is  also  known  that  in 
the  Jacobite  rising  of  171 5,  one  of  the  McCalmans  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  Desirous  of  concealing  his  identity, 
seeing  he  was  fighting  in  a  losing  cause,  what  was  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  prefer  to  be  known  by  those  who  succoured 
him  as  "  Na  Ruskain,"  rather  than  by  his  proper  name?  Carried 
into  a  neighbouring  farmhouse  he  was  kindly  nursed  back  to  life 
by  the  farmer's  daughter,  and  it  is  related  that  he  eventually 
married  her.  According  to  local  tradition  John  Ruskin  was 
descended  from  this  couple  :  his  great-grandfather  would  chrono- 
logically carry  us  back  to  the  fighting  times  of  171 5.  Not  only 
was  Ruskin's  father  in  form  and  feature  a  Scotsman  of  the  old 
school,  but  his  mother  also  was  Scotch.  All  his  relations  were 
people  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  :  they  claimed  no  high  descent, 
nor  had  they  a  "  lang  pedigree."  In  his  boyhood  we  know  that 
John  Ruskin  spent  some  of  his  happiest  days  at  the  Brig-end  of 
Perth  with  an  Aunt  of  whom  he  has  recorded  many  very  interest- 
ing and  delightful  reminiscences  in  his  autobiography.  Perhaps 
no  one  was  more  persistent  than  Gladstone,  whose  parents,  like 
Ruskin's,  were  Scotch,  in  claiming  himself  a  Scotsman.  Ruskin, 
while  making  no  particular  claims  in  this  respect,  was  all  his  life  a 
keen  student  of  all  that  pertained  to  Scotland  and  its  literature, 
particularly  the  works  of  Scott.  Considering  his  temperament, 
his  descent,  and  his  works  the  same  claim  can,  we  think,  confidently 
be  made  on  his  behalf. 

In  olden  times,  when  communication  between  the  Highlands 
and  Lowlands  was  rarer  than  it  has  since  become,  it  was  recognised 
as  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  distinguish  the  members  of  the 
different   clans   and   mark    their   chief    characteristics.      On    one 
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occasion  shortly  after  Ruskin's  death,  Mr.  Carmichael  relates  that 
during  a  visit  to  Glen  Lonain  he  took  with  him  three  portraits 
showing  Ruskin  in  youth,  manhood  and  old  age.  He  then  had  a 
remarkable  experience  of  more  than  common  interest.  One  of 
the  portraits — that  representing  Ruskin  in  old  age — he  showed  to 
a  member  of  the  McCalman  family  to  see  if  the  likeness  was 
recognised.  Covering  with  his  hand  the  name  and  beard  he  asked 
if  he  or  other  two  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  who  happened  to 
be  present,  could  tell  who  it  resembled.  The  portrait  was  care- 
fully examined,  and  two  of  them  at  once  said  to  the  third,  who 
was  a  McCalman — "  Isn't  that  very  like  your  brother  John  who 
died  ?"  There  was  no  immediate  reply  to  the  question  asked.  When 
they  looked  at  him  it  was  to  find  that  he  was  overcome  by  emotion, 
and  that  tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  Afterwards,  not 
only  did  he  acknowledge  the  likeness  to  his  family,  but  the  like- 
ness was  generally  recognised. 

From  such  personal  investigations,  and  collected  evidence  of  the 
character  above  stated,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  demonstrated  con- 
vincingly, if  not  with  absolute  certainty,  that  from  this  region  and 
this  Celtic  family  can  be  traced  the  forebears  of  Ruskin  in  Scotland. 
So  convinced  was  Mr.  Carmichael  of  the  accuracy  of  his  investiga- 
tions that  some  years  ago  he  wrote  and  informed  Mr.  Ruskin  of 
his  experiences  and  of  his  discovery  into  his  genealogical  history 
in  the  Land  of  Lome,  and  in  course  received  a  reply  in  which 
Ruskin  confessed  himself  "  intensely  interested  "  in  the  informa- 
tion so  kindly  submitted,  as  he  did  not  know  where  his  ancestors 
had  originally  been  located  in  Scotland. 

To-day  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  other  scholars  have  confirmed 
the  investigations  of  Mr.  Carmichael.  In  one  of  the  most 
recent  volumes  on  "  The  Place-Names  of  Argyll,"  Dr.  Cameron 
Gillies,  the  author,  accepts  this  account  as  the  most  correct  yet  put 
forth,  and  incidentally  relates  the  tradition  that  the  "  Ruskains  " 
or  "Rusgains,"  were  probably  Sculptors  of  Celtic  stones.  Another 
well-known     writer    on     Celtic    lore    has    quite    recently,   from 
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independent  investigations  in  Argyllshire,  and  without  having  any 
previous  knowledge  of  Mr.  Carmichael's  discovery  concerning 
the  place-name  of  Ruskin,  arrived  at  identically  the  same  con- 
clusion. We  therefore  hold  that  it  is  more  than  a  singular 
coincidence  or  even  a  theory ;  it  appears  to  us  that  the  collected 
evidence  of  the  independent  authorities  named  above  amounts,  as 
stated,  to  a  discovery  in  historical  research ;  and  so  far  practically, 
if  not  conclusively,  settles  the  question, — that  the  ancestors  of 
Ruskin  were  originally  Celts,  and  came  from  Argyllshire. 

Believing  Ruskin  to  be  a  Scotsman  and  that  his  ancestors  were 
Celts,  does  it  not  explain  in  great  measure  his  extraordinary  love 
for  colour?  It  is  well-known  that  Highlanders  have  a  very  keen 
sense  and  appreciation  of  colour,  and  we  can  easily  trace  this 
distinguishing  trait  in  the  many-coloured  tartans  of  the  various 
Clans.  No  people  have  studied  to  such  purpose  the  sense  of 
colour  as  have  the  Children  of  the  Mist.  From  earliest  years  it 
is  to  them  a  familiar  study,  and  from  generation  to  generation  it 
is  handed  down  from  sire  to  son  as  a  family  inheritance.  Nay 
more,  we  find  the  Celts  of  to-day  as  enthusiastic  in  their  love  of 
colour  and  display  as  they  have  ever  been  reputed  to  be.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  for  their  clannishness  to  all  that  affects  their 
interests  in  the  political  and  religious  sense,  they  are  no  less 
enthusiastic  than  in  their  love  for  and  pride  in  their  respective 
tartans. 

When  the  present  writer  spent  an  ever-memorable  day  at 
Brantwood  with  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  last  autumn  of  the  life  of  the 
great  writer,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  his  delightful 
little  turret  bedroom  overlooking  Coniston  Lake.  Considering 
his  age — he  was  then  in  his  8ist  year — he  was  a  frail  man,  but 
his  mild  blue  eyes  were  as  bright  as  ever,  a  pleasant  colour  was  in 
his  face,  and  he  was  able  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers  of 
his  peaceful  and  pleasant  surroundings.  The  impression  he  gave 
his  visitor  was  that  he  suffered  only  the  burden  of  years.  In  form 
and   feature    he    had    the   unmistakable   appearance    of    an    aged 
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Scotsman  who  had  fought  a  hard  fight  in  the  busy  world  of  men, 
and  was  then  enjoying  a  well-earned  rest  at  the  eventide  of  life. 
Upon  that  occasion  it  was  clearly  evident  that  he  had  a  large  share 
of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  Celt,  while  we  know  on 
unquestionable  authority  that  by  temperament,  by  his  love  of 
colour  and  worship  of  natural  beauty,  as  well  as  by  family 
inheritance  and  training,  he  possessed  the  natural  instincts  and  love 
of  country  so  characteristic  of  all  well-trained  and  well-developed 
Scotsmen. 

The  plea  contained  in  this  brief  paper  is  put  before  our  readers 
for  consideration  and  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  those  who  are 
interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  ancestry  of  a  great  writer. 
Irrespective  of  the  claims  of  nationality,  Ruskin  belongs  to  the 
world  of  Literature ;  and  that  is  his  chief  claim  to  immortality. 
He  was  a  preacher  and  a  prophet  who  laboured  for  the  advance- 
ment of  ideals  to  make  life  brighter  and  better  for  all.  We  can 
see  in  his  humble  origin,  equally  as  in  that  of  Burns  and  Carlyle, 
the  evidence  that  he  was  descended  from  no  lordly  line  of  ancient 
name,  but,  on  the  contrary, 

"  From  ancestors  who  dwelt  for  sixteen  centuries  amid  the  silence 
of  these  storied  glens — who  read  the  auguries  of  Life  and  Death  in 
the  eagle's  scream  and  the  blackbird's  song,  and  who  in  early,  mystic 
times  amid  these  scenes,  worshipped  the  great  nature-forces — the  Sun 
and  the  Moon  and  the  Earth-gods,  by  the  Cromlech  and  the  Serpent- 
mound  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Nell." 
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A  Study  in  latter-day  Exogamy. 

In  Three  Acts. 

By  Oswald  R.  Dawson. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Duke  of  Canterbury  (set.  circ.  24). 

Dowager  Duchess  of  Canterbury  (Mother  to  Duke). 

Lady  Durrington. 

Hon.  Maud  Durrington  (st.  20). 

Nigel  Lestrange  (aet.  45). 

Maurice  Brierly  (a  Portrait  Painter)  (act.  25). 

Mrs.  Winter  (Housekeeper  to  Brierly). 

Rev.  Denys  Aumbrey. 

Mrs.  Murrender  (of  Brooklyn,  U.S.A.)  (aet.  42). 

Miss  Amy  (  Aim'ee)  Murrender  (aet.  21). 

Footman  to  Duchess  of  Canterbury. 

Act.  I.     The  Duchess  of  Canterbury's  Boudoir. 

Act.  II.      Maurice  Brierly's  Studio. 

Act  III.      A  drawing  room  at  the  Duchess  of  Canterbury's. 

ACT  I. 

Scene.     Boudoir  of  Duchess  of  Canterbury,  Canterbury  House,  May  fair. 

Time.      Afternoon,  in  May. 

Discovered.      Duchess  sitting  on  settee  reading. 

Duke  sitting  on  arm  of  an  armchair  smoking  cigarette  and  reading 
Sporting  and  Dramatic. 

(For  a  few  seconds  after  the  ascent  of  curtain  Duchess  and  Duke  sit  in  silence : 
the  Duchess  then  puts  down  her  book  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  at  last  decided  to 
broach  a  distasteful  topic.) 

Duchess.      Monty,  you  really  must  do  something.      It  is  becoming  a  matter  of 
positive   alarm  to  me.     Mr.  Threadncedlc  has   been  advising  the  sale  of 
Ballyshannon. 
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Duke.     And  why  not,  pray  ?     What  /'/  the  use  of  spending  £9,000  a  year  on  a 

miserable  Irish  castle  which  one  only  sees  for  about  one  month  in  twelve  ? 
Due/:.      My  dear  boy,  what  dreadful   apathy.      Why,  Ballyshannon   is  the  only 

place  we've  got  where  one  can  rely  on  seeing  a  decent  sunset.     (Duke 

laughs  outright — Duchess  looks  at  him  with  surprised  indignation.      He  catches 

her  eye,  assumes  extreme  gravity  and  she  continues?)     I  assure  you  I  get  all  my 

best  ideas  when  I  watch  the  sun  sinking  in  the  Atlantic  from  the  terrace. 
Duke.     Well,  I'll  get  a  balloon — it  would  be  very  smart  and  far  less  expensive. 

Gas  is  plentiful   enough   nowadays — ask  any  County  Councillor — and  you 

ought  to  get  at  least  as  good  ideas  in  a  balloon  as  from  the  other  place. 

Duch.     Don't  be  flippant,  Monty,  you  know  I  never  could  stand  heights > 

Duke.     Not  even  heights  of  fancy  ? 

Duch.     But  really  you  must  do  something.      You  might  at  least  try  to  think. 

[Duke  assumes  attitude  of  profound  thought.] 
Duke.     All  right,  mother  ;  I'll  .  .  .  I'll  run  over  to  Ballyshannon  and  watch  the 

Atlantic  setting. 
Duch.     Tut,  you  are  hopeless.     It  is  obvious  that  whatever  has  to  be  done  will 

be  left  to  my  exertions. 
Duke.      Well,  suggest  something.      I'm  always   ready   to  criticize  other  people's 

suggestions. 
Duch.     Could  you  not  get  a  motion  passed  that  the   House  of  Lords  should  be 

paid  ?     It  is   perfectly  scandalous  that  so   much  skilled  labour  should   go 

unremunerated. 
Duke.     I'm  afraid  we  should  not  get  the  bill  through  the  Commons. 
Duch.      Well    then,   all  you   have   to  do  is   to  form  one  of  those  horrid  Trade 

Unions  and  refuse  to  work. 
Duke.     I  think  the  country  might  be  only  too  glad  of  the  excuse  to  do  without 

us. 
Duch.     Don't  talk  so  slightingly  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Monty.     It's  absolutely 

profane.     The  Peerage  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  underpaid  calling 

in  existence. 
Duke.     I  suppose  you  mean  I  must  add  to  my  income  by  some  other  profession. 

I  had  better  answer  one  of  the  advertisements  in  the  paper:  "Do  you  want 

to  add  to  your  income  ?     £2   to  £5  a  week  may   be   earned  by  writing 

advertisements.     Use  your  evenings  and  spare  time."     A  most  tempting 

offer. 
Duch.      Most.     Nowadays  advertising  is  the  only  way  of  increasing  one's  income. 

But  there  is  another  profession  which  you  have  overlooked. 

Duke.     And  that  is ? 

Duch.     Matrimony.     It  is  about  the  only  respectable  vocation  left  in  which 

good  birth  still  has  any  pull. 

Duke  {bored).     I  suppose  I  had  forgotten  that 
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Duck.  Yes,  dear,  you  are  so  absent-minded — just  like  your  poor  father.  He 
was  so  absent-minded  that  he  very  nearly  forgot  to  propose  to  me  :  in  fact, 
I  believe  he  might  have  omitted  to  go  through  the  formality  altogether  but 
for  my — er — tact.  Only,  you  see,  I  knew  the  poor  man  wanted  to  marry 
me  (and  knew  even  better  1  wanted  to  marry  him),  so  by  dint  of  jogging 
his  memory  now  and  again  I  helped  him  out.  But  several  times  it  became 
the  most  disheartening  process  in  the  world  ! 

Duke.  I  don't  think  I  should  care  for  anyone  to  jog  me,  even  in  the  memory 
I  am  going  to  Lord's. 

Duch.     I  am  sure  there's  nothing  important  on. 

Duke.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Australians  are  there. 

Duch.  Well,  what  difference  does  one  colonial  deputation — more  or  less — 
make  to  you  ?  Now  if  it  had  been  about  those  vulgar  trams,  it  would  be 
a  very  different  matter. 

Duke  {laughs).  My  dear  mother,  you're  clean  off  the  point.  I  don't  mean  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  mean  Lord's  at  St.  John's  Wood. 

Duch.  {severely).  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  frequent  St.  John's  Wood  !  But  I 
particularly  wanted  you  to  stay  in  this  afternoon.  I  think  one  or  two 
people  are  coming. 

Duke.  Hang  it,  they  won't  want  me — it's  absurd  for  me  to  stop  at  home  and 
talk  twaddle  at  teaparties  like  a  curate.     Whom  do  you  expect  ? 

Duch.  {evasively).      Well,  Maurice  Brierly. 

Duke.  Good  heavens.  I  see  him  quite  enough.  Why  he  dines  here  a  dozen 
times  a  week. 

Duch.  I  am  only  aware  of  eating  seven  dinners  a  week,  and  if  Mr.  Brierly  gets 
in  five  more  than  that,  it  is  not  at  this  house — so  far  as  I  know.  Lady 
Durrington  and  Maud  are  going  to  bring  someone  they  want  me  to  meet 

Duke.      I'll  bet  it's  a  missionary  or  a  reformed  publican 


Duch.     And  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Murrender  to  call  with  her  daughter 

Duke.     Who  is  this  Mrs.  Murrender? — I  hear  everybody  talking  about  her. 
Duch.     She  is  a   very  charming   person  ;    {pointedly)  it   was   her  dance   you  so 

rudely  cut  last  week. 
Duke.      By  Jove,  yes.     Though  I  really  couldn't  help  it.      But  who  is  she  ? 
Duch.     The  widow  of  Ebcnezer  P.  Murrender,  the  Tin  King,  who  died  last  year. 
Duke.      So  now  he  is  a  little  Tin  God,  I  suppose. 
Duch.      Don't  be  irreverent,  Monty.      I  believe  he  was  a  most  worthy  man,  and 

was  worth  millions 

Duke.     So    Miss    Murrender  is   the  Tin    Princess.      Well,  I  suppose,  nowadays 

the  Tin   is   more  important   than    the  Princess.      What  arc  Mrs.  and  Miss 

Murrender  up  to  in  London  ? 
Duch.     You  speak  as  if  they  did   the   confidence  trick.     They  are  spending  the 

season  here  as  a  first  stage  towards  doing  Europe. 
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Duke.     As  the  worthy  Mr.  Murrender  did  America — no  doubt  ? 

Duch.     Monty,  you  are  positively  crude  :  a  tendency  I  have  often  noticed  since 

you  were  at  Oxford.     It  is  such  a  dreadfully  Plebeian  place.     You  ought 

never  to  have  gone  there. 

Enter  Footman. 

Footman.     Is  your  Grace  at  home  this  afternoon  ? 

Due/.     Who  has  called  ? 

Footman.     Mr.  Lestrange,  your  Grace. 

Duch.     Oh  yes,  ask  him  to  come  in  here. 

Footman.     Thank,  you,  your  Grace.  [Exit  Footman. 

Duke  (moves  to  opposite  door).     Well,  I'm  sure  Tin   Oueens  and   Princesses  will 

bore  me  this  afternoon.     I  really  don't  think  I  can  stop  in 

Dueh.     Monty,  if  you  go  out,  I  shall  be  seriously  annoyed. 
Duke  (makes  despairing  gesture  and  returns  to  armchair). 

Enter  Footman. 

Footman.     Mr.  Lestrange. 

Enter  Lestrange.  [Exit  Footman. 

Duch.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lestrange  ?  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.  I 
want  you  to  help  me  to  persuade  Monty  that  Mrs.  Murrender  and  her 
daughter  are  charming  people.  He  is  so  tiresome,  because  I  asked  him  to 
stay  here  and  not  go  to  a  silly  football  match 

Duke.     Cricket. 

Duch.     Well,  what  is  the  difference  ? 

Duke.     Oh,  none,  none  :  they  are  synonymous. 


Duch.     Because  I  wanted  him  to  meet  Mrs.  Murrender 

Duke.     And  her  daughter. 

Duch.     He  has  been  furious  to  the  pitch  of  homicide 

Duke.     Matricide  ? 

Lestrange.     Certainly  the  motive  seems  on  the  face  of  it  a  little  inadequate  for 

so  great  a  crime,  but  I  trust  our  Orestes  has  thought  better  of  it. 
Duch.     Don't  call  him  Orestes,  my  dear  Mr.  Lestrange,  you  surely  forget  what 

sort  of  a  person  Orestes'  mother  was. 
Lestrange.     Of  course  it  was  only  a  partial  comparison. 
Duch.     But,  Mr.  Lestrange,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  great  kindness. 
Lestrange.     You  know  I  shall  be  charmed,  Duchess. 

Duke.     I  warn  you  that  anything  you  say  may  be  used  against  you 

Duch.     Don't  interrupt,  Monty. 

Lestrange.     I  repeat,  "  Bid  me  to  live  and  I  will  live  thy  Protestant  to  be." 

Duke.     Protestant  !      I  thought  you  were  an  Anabaptist. 

Lestrange.     Have  I  to  slay  a  dragon  ? 

Duke.     Yes. 
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Duck.     Yes.     No — no— no.      (Monty,   do   not  distract   me.)      I  want  you   to 

amuse  Lady  Durrington. 
Duke.     It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  easier  to  slay  or  to  amuse  a  dragon. 
Duch.     Hush,  Monty,  you  are  crude  again.      I  wish  you  would  try  to  be  merely 

witty.     We  should  then  hear  you  so  seldom.     It  would  be  like  a  rest  cure. 
Duke.     I  fail  to  see  the  difference  between  wit  and  what  you  call  crudeness. 
Lestrange.     Surely,  Duke,  the  wit  just  suggests   the  lines  which  the  crude  man 

follows  up. 
Duke.     And  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  him   for  doing  so.      For  if  the  crude 

man  didn't  do  his  part — nobody  would  realize  that  the  wit  was  being  witty. 
Duch.     What  are  you  drivelling  about,   Monty  ?      You're    not    clever.       Mr. 

Lestrange,  I  must  tell  you,  Lady  Durrington  and  her  daughter  have  taken 

up  missions,  and  slums,  and  institutes,  and  all  that.     They  have  got  their 

hands  full  of  bazaars  and  concerts  and  things — in  fact  that  is  almost  the 

only  form  of  entertaining  Lady  Durrington  does  now-a-days 

Lestrange.     On   the  principle  that  it  is  more   blessed   to   give  bazaars   than  to 

receive  one's  friends.     After  all  charity  begins  at  At-Homes. 
Duch.     Yes,  there  is  such  an  appalling  amount  of  giving  expected.     These  East 

End  people  always  come  to  us  for  the  money. 
Lestrange.     Well  you  see  they  are  prophets  who  have  no  honorarium  in  their 

own  country. 
Duch.    Lady  Durrington  insists  on  bringing  here  this  afternoon  one  of  her  vicars — 
Duke.      Evidently  she  runs  a  sort  of  diocese  of  her  own  :    the  see  is  hers  and  she 

made  it.     Has  she  taken  to  wearing  a  mitre? 
Duch.     You  are  not  only  irreverent,  Monty,  but  what  is  far  worse,  irrelevant. 

Now  Mr.  Lestrange,  do  you  think  you  can  appease  this  cleric  ? 
Duke.     Quite  like  Henry  II  plotting  against  ii'Bcckct. 
Duch.      Historical  allusions  arc  unmannerly.      You  should  never  put  other  people 

at  a  disadvantage.     But  Mr.  Lestrange,  tell   him   I  will  take  any  number  or 

tickets  for  any  entertainments — I  like  the  servants  to  hear  some  good  music 

sometimes — but  you    must    make    him    clearly    understand    I    cannot  have 

another  bazaar  here  this  year — they  interfere  with  one's  meals  so. 
Lestrange.     Quite  so,  and  with  one's  digestion  :    I  will  do  my  best  for  you. 
Duch.     Thanks,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  successful.      You  arc  always  so  politic. 
Lestrange.     Thank  you,  Duchess.      I  am  flattered  that  you  should  recognize  my 

little  endeavours.     I  do  believe  in  policy.     In  fact  in  nearly  all  cases  policy 

is  the  best  honesty. 
Duke.     Try  that  on  Lady  Durrington's  missionary. 
Lestrange.      It  is  the  most  tactless  thing  in  the  world  to  make  a  parade  of  your 

tact.     One  is  told  the  sovereign  rule  of  life  in  these  days  consists  in  three 

degrees  of  comparison. 
Duch.     Yes? 
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Lestrange.  To  get  on  ;  to  get  honour;  to  get  honest.  But  Duchess,  I  must 
confess  I  have  not  got  over  my  surprise  that  Lady  Durrington  should  go  in 
for  this  kind  of  thing. 

Ducb.     Poor  Lady  Durrington,  would  you  deny  her  the  right  to  salvation  ? 

Lestrange.  I  would  not  be  so  ungallant.  But  somehow  one  doesn't  associate 
Lady  Durrington  with  "good  works" — in  inverted  commas. 

Duch.     And  why  not  ? 

Lestrange.  Well,  she  is  so  particularly  handsome.  I  always  regard  her  as  one  of 
the  greatest  architectural  triumphs  of  modern  London. 

Duch.     You  mean  she  is  somewhat  Perpendicular. 

Lestrange.  No ;  I  think  her  style  is,  rather,  a  perfect  example  of  the  Late 
Decorated. 

Duke.     Or  the  Middle-age  Florid? 

Duch.     After  all  Architecture  and  the  Church  do  go  together. 

Enter  Footman. 

Footman.     Mrs.  Murrender  and  Miss  Murrender. 

Enter  Mrs.  and  Miss  Murrender. 

Duch.  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Murrender?  I  am  so  glad  you  have  brought  your 
daughter  too.  (To  Miss  Mur.J  How  do  you  do?  I  don't  think  you  have 
met  my  son  the  Duke.  (Business.)  He  is  so  dreadful,  he  never  will  go 
anywhere  with  me. 

Mrs.  Mur.     Then  we  are  fortunate  in  having  run  him  to  earth  here,  Duchess. 

Duch.  He  is  always  running  away  to  play  or  watch  a  lot  of  fatuous  men  play- 
ing cricket. 

Miss  Mur.     You  prefer  cricket  to  dancing,  Duke  ?  I  don't  blame  you. 

Duke.     Not  at  all — but  one  is  obliged  to  play  cricket,  you  know. 

Miss  Mur.      I  expect  you  are  very  fond  of  it? 

Duch.  Yes,  he  is  as  bad  now  as  he  used  to  be  at  Eton.  When  he  was  at  Oxford 
he  made  me  go  somewhere  out  at  Maida  Vale  to  see  him  play  against 
Cambridge.  He  and  his  friends  in  all  their  blue  ribbons  and  things  looked 
like  a  lot  of  rabid  teetotallers — though  I  am  told  a  number  of  them  are  quite 
the  reverse. 

Lestrange  (to  Miss  Mur.J.  How  are  you,  Miss  Murrender?  I  hope  you  are 
better  satisfied  with  England  to-day  than  you  were  the  other  evening. 

Miss  Mur.  Oh  yes !  It  is  charming  when  it  is  fine.  You  English  people 
pretend  to  be  discontented  with  your  weather,  but  you  really  ought  to  be 
very  glad  that  it  changes  so. 

Lestrange.     Why,  Miss  Murrender? 

Miss  Mur.  Because  it  makes  your  conversation  so  brilliantly  varied  :  it  must 
make  you  feel  quite  original  every  day.  Just  fancy  how  hard  it  would  be  to 
vary  one's  remarks  in  the  Arctic  regions.  "Rather  cold  to-day"  would 
become  such  a  depressing  truism. 
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Lestrange.  And  "Rather  warm  to-day"  would  be  a  lie  —  what?  But  the 
weather  always  amuses  me,  like  all  other  supremely  emotional  subjects. 

Miss  Mur.     Emotional  ? 

Lestrange.  Certainly.  Those  little  platitudes  contain  in  epitome  the  whole 
temperament,  education,  surroundings,  and  accomplishments,  as  well  as  the 
present  mood  of  the  speaker.  They  are  a  conversational  "  Who's  Who." 
It's  really  most  convenient  to  know  what  to  expect. 

Miss  Mur.     A  little  bit  fanciful — isn't  it  ? 

Lestrange.  Not  in  the  least.  Think  of  the  difference  between  the  "Infernally 
cold  again,  sir,"  of  the  liverish  old  half-pay  colonel,  and  the  "How 
delightfully  fresh"  of  the  enthusiastic  young  lady.  That's  just  a  simple 
case. 

Miss  Mur.     I  must  see  if  I  can  work  it  out  for  myself  in  practice. 

Enter  Footman. 
Footman.     Mr.  Brierly.  [Exit. 

Enter  Brierly. 
Duch.     How  do  you  do,  Maurice?     You  have  met  Mrs.  and  Miss  Murrender, 

I  think.      I  have  just  been  telling   Mrs.  Murrender  more  about  your  work. 

You  must  show  her  your  studio. 
Brier.     I  shall  be  only  too  flattered  if  Mrs.  Murrender  would  come  and  see 

my  humble  efforts. 
Mrs.  Mur.     Don't  say  humble,  Mr.  Brierly;  art  is  never  humble. 
Brier.      But  the  artist  may  be,  Mrs.  Murrender. 
Duch.      Tou  shouldn't  be,  Maurice  ;  it  doesn't  suit  you.      Who  ever  heard  of  a 

rising  portrait  painter  being  humble?     It  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  you 

can  afford  to  be.      Now-a-days  people  never  know  what  is  good  art,  unless 

they  are  told  ;  and  it  is  your  duty  to  the  public  to  let  them  know  you  paint 

well — for  their  own  instruction. 
Miss  Mur.    Mr.  Brierly,  I  shall  come  with  Mamma  to  see  your  pictures,  if  I  may. 

I  adore  painting — and  thought  your  portrait  of  the  Duchess  in  the  Academy 

was  angelic. 
Duch.     My  dear,  you  must  mean  the  treatment  not  the  subject — I  am  too  old 

for  an  angel. 
Miss  Mur.     Angels  never  grow  old — or  if  they  do  they  don't  show  it. 

Enter  Footman. 
Footman.     Lady  Durrington,  the  Hon.  Miss  Durrington,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aumbrey. 

Enter  Lady  Durrington,  Miss  Durrington,  and  Aumbrey. 
Duch.     Dear  Lady  Durrington — I  am  so  glad  to  sec  you  and   Maud;   I  want  to 

hear  all  about  those  delightful  Drunkards  you  are  so  interested  in.      How 

are  you,  my  dear?  {to  Maud.)    I  hear  the  Cripple   Boys'  Dance  was  such  a 

success. 
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Lady  Dur.  I  have  brought  dear  Father  Aumbrey  to  see  you,  Duchess.  I  am 
sure  he  will  interest  you  so  much.  You  know  we  want  to  get  up  a  Bazaar 
for  the  Prolific  Paupers'  Relief  Society.  Only  we  are  so  worried  about  a 
suitable  place  to  have  it. 

Duch.  {hurriedly).  Oh  yes,  the  Prolific  Paupers'  Relief  Society:  of  course  you 
will  want  such  a  large  room.  But  I  want  to  introduce  Mr.  Aumbrey  to 
Mr.  Lestrange.  {does  so.)  Mr.  Lestrange  is  so  interested  in  Paupers  and 
Population,  and  all  those  terrible  problems. 

(Lestrange  looks  pathetic.) 

Lady  Dur.  {to  Maud).  My  dear,  I  wish  you  would  try  and  make  the  Duke 
interested  in  our  Bazaar.  I  am  afraid  from  what  I  can  see  the  dear 
Duchess  is  not  too  enthusiastic  about  it. 

Lady  Dur.  Mr.  Lestrange,  you  should  look  in  at  our  Inebriates'  Institute 
sometimes. 

Lestrange.  As  a  visitor,  Lady  Durrington,  I  trust.  Mr.  Aumbrey  has  been 
telling  me  about  it.      Novel  schemes  of  the  kind  always  interest  me. 

Lady  Dur.     Oh  yes,  he  has  told  you  of  that,  has  he?     Is  it  not  splendid? 

Lestrange  {perplexed).     Admirable,  but  what  in  particular  ? 

Lady  Dur.  Did  you  not  mention  the  "  Novel  Scheme."  I  am  sure  it  was  one 
of  Father  Aumbrey's  best  inspirations.  The  idea  is  to  provide  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Poplar  with  cheap  editions  of  the  best  novels.  One  has  to  reach 
the  Head  before  the  Heart,  you  know. 

Lestrange  {with  bored  gravity).     Of  course,  of  course. 

Lady  Dur.  You  have  no  idea  how  destitute  the  poor  creatures  are.  Father 
Aumbrey  discovered  one  most  deserving  widow  who  was  actually  reduced 
to  lighting  her  fire  with  the  very  copy  of  Ivanhoe  we  had  sent  her.  It 
must  have  been  such  a  wrench  to  the  poor  soul.  Quite  like  selling  one's 
jewellery,  you  know. 

Aumbrey.  Yes,  and  another  poor  girl  had  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  first 
chapter  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  to  make  herself  curlpapers. 

Lestrange.     In  fact  she  had  Dickens  on  the  brain. 

Lady  Dur.  At  St.  Remigius'  institute  we  allow  card  playing.  It  is  quite  safe 
you  know ;  they  can't  gamble.  They  could  not  raise  sixpence  among 
them.  Another  capital  idea  of  Mr.  Aumbrey's  is  to  have  a  different  text 
printed  on  the  back  of  each  card,  so  that  while  the  deal  is  going  on  they 
are  insensibly  assimilating  religious  instruction. 

Lestrange.     You  are  brilliant,  really,  Mr.  Aumbrey. 

Aumbrey  {humbly  but  flattered).     I  merely  do  what  I  can. 

Lestrange.  But,  by  the  way,  it  is  as  well  they  do  not  play  for  money.  For  if 
there  is  a  different  text  on  each  card,  an  unscrupulous  player, — I  say,  an 
unscrupulous  player, — would  get  to  know  what  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
texts,  and  would  gauge  exactly  the  contents  of  his  adversary's  hand. 
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Aumbrey  {naively).     Why  yes,  I  had  not  thought  of  that. 

Lady  Dur.      But  it  would  be  positively  sacrilegious — I  am  sure  none  of  them 

would  do  it — they  are  all  too  ignorant. 
Lestrange.      In  this  case  their  ignorance  is  the  bliss  of  the  institute. 
Aumbrey.     We  are  hoping  through  the  medium  of  cards  to  teach  them  more 

serious  lessons. 
Lestrange.      For  instance  ? 
Aumbrey.      Well,  Lady  Durrington  and   I   both  thought  that  if  we  encouraged 

them    to  play   Old    Maid   regularly,  it   might  induce   the   losers   to  reflect 

seriously  on  the  evils  of  premature  marriage  which  are  so  rife  among  them. 
Lady  Dur.      Moreover  they  will  become   familiar  with  the  value  and  necessity 

of  Kings  and  Oueens,  which  will  counteract  this  dreadful  anarchism. 
Lestrange.     Of  course  they  will  see  that  if  they  discard  the  Kings  and  Oueens, 

the  knaves  will  be  within  an  ace  of  being  head  of  the  pack. 
Duch.  {to   Mrs.  Mur.).      I    feel  a  sort  of  Proprietorial   interest  in    Mr.   Brierly. 

In  fact  I  feel  about  him  rather  as  Columbus  must  have  felt  about  America. 
Mrs.  Mur.      Both  proud  of  the   find,  and  proud  of  yourself.      How  delightful. 

Just  imagine  if  we  had  never  been  discovered. 
Duch.      You  might  have  discovered  us. 
Mrs.  Mur.     Then   we   should   have    considered   ourselves   the    old    world    and 

Europe  the  new. 
Duch.      But  really  you  should  get  Mr.  Brierly  to  paint  your  daughter — she  would 

make  a  charming  picture. 
Mrs.  Mur.      I  think  the  idea  is  delightful.      I  must  go  and  talk  to  Mr.  Brierly. 
Duch.      Tell  him  1  say  he  is  to  paint  her. 

Miss  Mur.  {turning  suddenly  to  Lady  Dur.).    Do  you  ever  paint,  Lady  Durrington  ? 
Lady  Dur.  {taken  aback:  then  looks  at  Miss  Mur.  through  lorgnette  rigidly).      No, 

Miss  Murrcndcr,  I  do  not. 
Miss  Mur.      I    thought    all    English    girls    took    up    painting    as  one    of    their 

accomplishments. 
Lady  Dur.      Perhaps  I  cannot  regard  myself  as  an  English  girl. 
Miss  Mur.     Oh,  you  are  foreign — perhaps  you  arc  naturalized. 
Lady  Dur.      My  ancestors,  I  presume,  went  through  that  formality — if  any  was 

then  necessary — in  the  eleventh  century. 
Miss  Mur.  {flippantly  ana  unabashed).      Of  course  if  they  did  that,  you  have  no 

cause  for  misgivings  about  your  legitimacy  at  this  hour  of  the  day. 
Lady  Dur.     I  hardly  think  legitimacy  a  felicitous  expression.     But  1  believe  the 

dialect  of  vour  countrv  is  a  little — loose  in  its  idiom. 
Miss  Mur.      You  object  to  the  word  legitimacy  :      Because  it  suggests  illegiti- 
macy, I  suppose.     (Lady  Dur.  more  shocked.)     English   people  always  seem 

to  object  to  everything  because  it  suggests  something  else — but  why  bother 

to  think  of  the  something  else  ?     That's  why  they  don't  like  to  talk  about 
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virtue,  I  believe,  because  they  always  think  if  you  do  so  it  implies  you  are 

really  thinking  about  vice. 
Lady  Dur.      My  dear  Miss  Murrender,  I  really  don't  think   I  care  to  pursue 

this  subject  further.      I  suppose  because  I  have  the  ill — or  good  fortune  to 

be  English. 
Miss  Mur.      I  was  very  rude  about  you,  Lady  Durrington.      You   must   forgive 

me,  I  am  always  criticising  people's  ways  here  in    London — but   I   really 

can't  help  it  ;  you  do  amuse  me  so. 
Lady  Dur.      I  was  not  conscious  of  being  humorous. 
Miss  Mur.     Oh    no,    I    know   you    weren't — that   is,    I    mean    you    amuse    me 

collectively. 
Mrs.  Mur.     Dear  Duchess,  Aimee  and  I  must  be  trotting  along.      I  am  so  glad 

we   have  met  the  Duke.      Good-bye,  Duke  ;   Aimee  and  I  will  come  and 

see  you  play  cricket  one  day. 
Duke.     Thank  you,  Mrs.  Murrender;   I  can  only  reward  your  patience  with  a 

lunch. 
Mrs.  Mur.     That  will   be  delightful.      {To  the  Duchess.)  Mr.  Brierly  says  he 

will   be  charmed  to  paint  Aimee  ;   he  is  going  to  dine  with  us  to-night  to 

talk  it  over. 
Brier.     Good-bye,  Duchess ;   Miss  Murrender  is  very  kindly  going  to  give  me  a 

lift  to  Knightsbridge. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  and  Miss  Murrender  and  Mr.  Brierly. 
Duck,  (to  Lady  Dur.).      Have  you   ever  spoken  to   Mrs.  Murrender  about  your 

charities,  Lady  Durrington  ?     She  is  just   the  person  to  help  you,  I  know. 

She  is  very  kindhearted,  and  of  course  very  rich. 
Lady  Dur.      I   confess,  Duchess,  that  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  wish  to  see 

English  charities   kept   for   English  people.      I  do   not   believe  in    foreign 

people  having  a  part  in  a//  out  privileges. 
Duck.     But  you  can  hardly  call  Mrs.  Murrender  foreign. 
Lady  Dur.     To  my  mind  the  Americans  are  more  foreign  to  us  than  any  people 

in    Europe.      Why  all   the    Europeans   had   been   neighbours  for  centuries 

before  the  Americans  were  thought  about. 
Duck.      I  am  sorry  you  dislike  Americans,  if  it  means  you  dislike  them  all. 
Lady  Dur.     I  do  not  believe  in  making  exceptions.      Look    what  compromise 

has  done  for  politics.     The  whole  country  will  consist  of  brawling  brick- 
layers soon. 
Duke  (to  Maud).     But  after  all,  are  you  really  keen  on  all  this  rot  ? 
Maud.     Oh,  you  mustn't  call  it  "rot";    Mother  would  be  so  angry  if  she  heard 

you. 
Duke.     Well,  but   I   want  to  know  about  you,   that's   the   point.     You    know 

you're  too  young  and  innocent  to  go  spoiling  your  best  years  looking  after 

all  these  beastly  drunkards  and  riff-raff. 
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Maud.     I've  sometimes  thought  I  should  like  to  give  up  my  whole  life  working 

for  the  poor  creatures — and  live  among  them. 
Duke.     As  a  parson's  wife.     No,  you've  had  that  drummed  into  you.     You  say 
you've  sometimes   thought  of  it — that  means  that  a  jolly  sight   more  times 
you've  not  thought  of  it.      Look  here,  Miss  Durrington,  it's  morbid. 
Maud.     But  Duke,  will  you  use  your  influence  with  your  Mother  to  help  with 

this  bazaar  ? 
Duke.     No,  Miss  Durrington  ;  you  must  forgive  my  saying  so,  but  I'm  hanged 

if  I  will.     The  fact  is  I  don't  believe  in  that  kind  of  charity. 
Maud.     But  a  great  deal  of  money  is  given  to  charities  that  way. 
Duke.      It  isn't  given  at  all,  and  that's  the  whole  worry.      Every  penny  that  is 
got  is  extorted  or  inveigled  out  of  people  who  have  no  more  interest  in  the 
object  than  they  have  in  the  North   Pole.      It  gives  the  vulgar  parvenu  the 
opportunity  he  has  prayed  for  of  obtaining  a  spurious  reputation.      In  fact 
the  whole  idea  is  wrong,  clean  wrong.      No  good  is  done  to  the  East  End, 
and  great   harm   is   done   to   the   West   End.      I   am  sorry  if  I    hurt  your 
feelings — but  honestly  I  know  I  am  not  doing  so  in  the  least  ;  I  tell  you  I 
shall  absolutely  dissuade  my  Mother  from  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Maud.     Duke — don't  you  ever  tell  Mamma  I  said  it — but  I  am  glad. 
Lady  Dur.     Duchess,  we  must  really  be  going.     Father  Aumbrey  I  know  has 
to  preside  at  a  Meat  Tea  in  Bermondsey.     Maud  dear,  you  must  say  good- 
bye to  the  Duke  ;    I  hope  you  have  found  in  him  a  staunch  ally. 
Maud.     Yes,  Mamma,  I  have. 
Lady  Dur.     That  is  right,  dear.      Good-bye  Duchess. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Durrington,  Miss  Durrington,  and  Mr.  Aumbrey. 

Duke.     Well    I'm   damned,  and   they  call   that  Charity  !      I've   never  realized 

before   how  much   I  pity   Durrington.      I've  heard  of  people  being  wedded 

to  the  Church,  but  one  might  as  well  be  married  to  a  cathedral. 

Duch.     But   I  don't  think    Lord  Durrington  worries  much:    he  spends  most  of 

his  time  at  race  meetings. 
Duke.      Personally  I  don't  wonder  at  his  preferring  Goodwood  to  Good  Works. 
Duch.     To  tell   you  the   truth,  I   think    he   knows   nothing  whatever  of  Lady 

Durrington's  concerns. 
Lestrange.     I    always    held    that   one-half  of   London    doesn't    know    how   its 

"  Better  Half"  lives — what  ? 
Duke.     Lestrange,  you  will  excuse  me  I  know.     I   really  can't  stay  frowsting 
indoors  any  longer.      I'm  going  for  a  little  turn  in  the  Park.      I'm  simply 
dying  for  Fresh  Air. 
Duch.     You  arc  always  dying  for  Fresh  Air,  but  you  manage  to  survive  the  death 
prcttv  regularly.  {&***  Duke- 

Duch.     Now    Mr.   Lestrange,   tell    me   candidly    what   do    you   think   of    the 
Murrcnders  ? 
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Lestrange.     Well   then   Duchess,  I    think  Mrs.  Murrender  delightful   and  her 

daughter — no  less. 
Duch.     I  am  really  glad  you  think  so,  though  I  am  sure  everybody  likes  them. 

Mrs.  Murrender  is  a  very  sensible  woman,  and  an  excellent  hostess.     Her 

dance  last  week  was 

Lestrange.     One  of  the  best  this  season. 

Duch,     I  take  that  as  a  compliment,  for  of  course  I  managed  all   her  people  for 

her.     Yes,  I  think  it  was  a  good  dance. 
Lestrange.     How  was  it  the  Duke  was  not  there  ? 
Duch.     You  may  well  ask.     I  was  extremely  annoyed  with  him  for  not  going. 

He  rushed  up  to  Yorkshire  to  play  his  everlasting  cricket.     I  had  no  idea 

he  had  gone  till  I  got  a  wire  just  before  dinner  saying  he  had  forgotten  to 

tell  me  he  was  obliged  to  play,  and  would  be  back  in  three  days. 
Lestrange.     Ha-ha-ha.     You  must  forgive  my  laughing,  Duchess.     I  can't  help 

it.     Ha-ha-ha.      These  little  surprises  of  the  Duke  always  amuse  me.     He 

is  just  a  great,  delightful,  thoughtless  boy. 
Duch.     Being  a  boy  is  no  excuse  for  anything  now-a-days.    But  really  I  was  most 

annoyed.     .     .     .     Mr.  Lestrange. 
Lestrange.     Dear  Lady  ? 
Duch.     We  are  old  friends,  and  I  can't  help  telling  you  things  I  would  never 

divulge  to  anyone  else.     I  arranged  that  dance  of  Mrs.  Murrender's  entirely 

for  Monty's  sake.      Don't  you  see   I  should  so  much  like  to  bring  off  a 

match   between   Monty  and  Aimee  Murrender — she  is  a  most  fascinating 

girl.     I  am  very  fond  of  her — and   there   is   no   doubt   of   her  success   in 

town  this  season  ;    and  besides — to  put  it  bluntly,  her  father  was  one  of 

the  richest  men  in  the  States. 
Lestrange.     Ha  !  a  fact  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
Duch.     Personally  I  don't  propose  to  sneeze.     But,  Mr.  Lestrange,  I  believe  the 

Duke's  father  told  you  something  of  his  own  affairs.     He  was  of  course  a 

deplorably  bad  financier. 
Lestrange.     In  fact  he  could  have  done  very  well  with  some  of  the  Ebenezer 

P.  Murrender  strain. 
Duch.     He  could  indeed.     Then  you  know  he  had  atrocious  luck  on  the  turf 

with  his  own  horses. 
Lestrange.     Well,  poor  man,  he  was  robbed  right  and  left. 
Duch.     Anyhow,  you  see  the  connection? 
Lestrange.      I  think  so. 
Duch.     It  sounds  dreadfully  mercenary  and  crude,  I  know.     And  I  hate  crude- 

ness  above  all  things.     I  am  always  telling  Monty  he  is  too  crude.     But 

still  there  are  times  when 

Lestrange.     One  has  to  be  crude  to  be  kind  ! 

Duch.     The  reason  why  this  is  all  so  much  in  my  mind  now  is  that  only  to-day 
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Mr.  Thrcadneedle  was  advising  the  sale  of  Ballyshannon.  Now,  as  I  was 
telling  Montv  to-day,  I  have  the  very  strongest  motives  of  attachment  to 
that  place  above  all  others,  and 

Lestrange.  Naturally,  and  rightly,  were  anxious  to  keep  it.  After  all  it  is  as 
much  for  Monty's  sake  as  your  own. 

Duth.  Therefore  I  think  it  is  extremely  advisable  that  he  should  get  well 
married  ;  and  why,  it  is  positively  the  normal  thing  that  he  should  marry 
Miss  Murrender.  But  it  will  be  the  hardest  business  in  the  world  to  make 
Monty  take  this  seriously.     He  is  so  dilatory  and  such  a  boy. 

Lestrange.  I  know — I  know.  Good  old  Monty  !  he  is  so  reasonably  unreasonable 
always. 

Duch.  You  men  always  profess  to  work  out  everything  by  Logic — though  I  am 
sure  most  of  you  know  none.  Mr.  Lestrange,  I  want  you  to  approach 
Monty;  you  can  better  than  I. 

Lestrange.  Well,  my  dear  Duchess,  you  rate  my  poor  powers  too  highly,  but  I 
will  try  what  I  can  do.  By  the  way,  Lady  Durrington  did  not  seem 
effusively  cordial  to  Mrs.  Murrender  or  her  daughter. 

Duch.  No.  You  see,  dear  Lady  Durrington  is  so  mediaeval  in  many  ways. 
She  cannot  bear  Americans.  I  have  to  listen  to  her  tirades  every  time 
any  Englishman  marries  an  American  girl.  And  do  you  know,  Mr. 
Lestrange,  I  believe  that  Lady  Durrington  has  a  particular  reason  tor  not 
wanting  Miss  Murrender  to  be  married  to  Monty  ? 

Lestrange.  Rcallv,  she  seems  to  take  a  sort  of  maternal  interest  in  the  Duke's 
marriage. 

Duch.  Precisely.  She  does  take  literally  a  maternal  interest  in  it — for  she  is 
dying  to  make  her  own  daughter  Duchess  of  Canterbury. 

Lestrange.  Ha-ha  !  But  what  of  Miss  Durrington  ?  I  thought  she  was 
engrossed  in  this  Reform  Business.  In  fact  1  should  have  guessed  that  she 
would  become  the  chatelaine  of  a  slum  parsonage. 

Duch.  She  might  think  so,  at  present.  But  Maud  Durrington  is  essentially 
a  girl  who  wants  her  mind  made  up  for  her.  All  this  craze  she  is  con- 
cerned with  now  is  her  mother's  idea,  not  her  own.  If  the  contact  were 
broken,  so  to  speak,  the  religious  current  would  switch  off  as  readily  as  it 
switched  on. 

Lestrange.      What  an  extremely  convenient  daughter  Miss  Durrington  must  be. 

Duch.  Yes,  but  I  should  regard  a  convenience  of  that  kind  as  irritating  to  the 
last  degree.  The  only  amusement  there  is  in  bringing  up  a  child  is  when 
it  has  a  will  of  its  own. 

Lestrange.     The  strenuous  life  ! — what  ? 

Duch.  "Of  course  she  is  a  very  nice  girl,  and    the   Durringtons  arc   one  of  the 
best  families  in  England,  but  somehow  or  other  I  think  new  blood  is  not  a 
bad  thing. 
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Lestrange.     It  is  an  excellent  thing,  Duchess;  these  American  alliances  are  going 

to  be  the  salvation  of  English  society. 
Enter  Duke.     {Pulls  off  his  gloves.     Picks  up  "  Tatler"  and  sprawls  in  armchair.) 
Duck.     Your  turn  in  the  Park  didn't  amount  to  much. 
Duke.     No,  I  had  hardly  crossed  the   road   before   I  met  that  sickening  Lady 

Dressingley.     She  talked  such  drivel,  and  seemed  so  inclined  to  continue 

ad  lib.  or  rather  ad  nauseam  that  I  had  to  come  back  out  of  self-defence. 
Duch.      Mr.  Lestrange,  I  have  some  letters  to  write — I  know  you  will  excuse  me. 
Lestrange.     My  dear   Duchess,    I   owe  you  a  thousand   apologies — I   must   be 

flying.     My  only  excuse  for  staying  for  such  an   unconscionable  time  is 

that  it  has  seemed  like  half-an-hour. 
Duke  {humming  to  himself).     "  A  thousand  ages  in  his  sight, 

Are  like  an  evening  gone." 
Duch.     No,  no,  Mr.  Lestrange;  you  are  not  going  to  run   away  yet.      {Aside  to 

Lestrange.)    Talk  to  Monty — now  !       {Aloud.)    You   know  I   don't  mind 

cigarettes  in  here.  [Exit. 

Lestrange.     {Lights  cigarette,  looks  at  Duke,  who  is  swinging  his  legs  over  arms  of 

his  chair  and  still  reading.      After  a  pause.)      Well,  Monty  ! 
Duke.     Oh,  I  am  most  awfully  sorry,  Nigel.     I  was  working  out  one  of  these 

confounded  bridge  puzzles — thought  I  might  get  a  little  honest  money 

Lestrange.     Why    don't    you  ?      {In    unconcerned   voice.)      Nice    woman,    Mrs. 

Murrender — how  do  you  like  her  daughter ? 

Duke.     Damn  her  daughter  ! 

Lestrange.     1  shall  not,  but  I  suppose  you  may  if  you  want  to. 

Duke.     No,  of  course  I  don't  want  to  really.      I  think  she's  very  jolly  indeed — 

but  Nigel,  I  know  what  you're  at — the  Mater  has  been  talking  to  you.    Of 

course  it's  obvious  she  wants  me  to  marry  Miss  Murrender.     Upon  my  soul 

I  think  it's  a  low  down  game  to  set  you  on  me  too. 
Lestrange.     Well,   Monty,  since  my  poor   little  attempts  at  tact  have  at  least 

succeeded  in  bringing  us  to  the  point — we  might  do  worse  than  stick  at  it. 

But  please  don't  be  so  ferocious  at  me. 
Duke.      Poor  old   Nigel — I   am  sorry — it  is   bad  luck.      I  know  you  wouldn't 

bother  me  unless  you  were  so  painfully  conscientious,  and  I  know  you 

mean  well. 
Lestrange.     Thanks    immensely,    Monty — it    is   a   pleasure    to    know   you    can 

penetrate  through  a  clumsy  performance  to  the  upright  motive  behind. 
Duke.     Don't  be  cynical,  Nigel.     Cynicism  is  a  bore,  unless  there  are  at  least 

three  people  to  listen  to  you.     It's  only  a  parlour  trick  after  all — and  it 

requires  a  quorum  to  make  it  worth  while. 
Lestrange.     Monty,  you  are  very  sharp.     I  suspect  you  took   something  more 

than  the  air  when  you  popped  out  just  now. 
Duke.     Come,   that's  better  —  most  approved   "Comic   Cuts  style."     But  why 
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should   it   be  considered  such  a  damning   thing  to   say  of  a  man  that  he 

means  well  ? 
Ltstrange.      It  isn't.      It  is  simply  a  truism.     We  all  mean  well.      I  mean  well, 

as  you  say  ;  your  Mother  means  well,  Mrs.  Murrender  means  well,  Miss 

Murrender  means  well,  and  though  perhaps  you  don't  know  it,  my  boy, 

you  mean  well. 
Duke.     Well,   perhaps   I   do,   though   it's   rather  a  shock   to  the  system   to   be 

told  so. 
Ltstrange.     Therefore,  since  you   mean  well,  do  reflect  how  awkward  it  will 

be  for  me  if  I  have  to  tell  the  Duchess  that  my  mission 
Duke.     Her's,  you  mean. 
Lestrange.      Well,  that  her  mission  has  failed. 
Duke.     You   selfish   old   brute.     Do  you   really   think   that  yeur  funk   of  my 

Mother's   displeasure   at  your    rotten   diplomacy   is  a  valid   reason   for  my 

marrying  Aimce  Murrender? 
Lestrange.     In  my  eyes,  dear  boy,  at  this  moment,  I  admit  that  no  more  valid 

reason  could  possibly  exist.      But  you  can't  deny  she's  a  charming  girl,  and 

a  healthy  young  animal  like  you  can  fall  in  love  with  any  charming  girl   it 

you  make  your  mind  up.      It  is  simply  for  you  to  make  your  mind  up. 
Duke.      H'm  ;    sounds  very  unnatural. 
Lestrange.     Only  because  you   know  nothing  of  human   nature.      I  don't  want 

to  rub  in  the  mercenary  side,  for  I  am  afraid  it  simply  would  not  appeal  to 

you.      But  your  Mother  is  quite  worried  about  your  affairs. 
Duke.     Yes,  she  won't  see  Ballyshannon  sold,  because  you  can  see  the  sun  set 

or   the  moon   rise  or  something  from  it ;    I   thought  you  could  from  most 

places  if  you  were  up  at  the  time.     Says  she  gets  her  best  ideas  from  the 

terrace  there — or  some  absolute  rot  of  that  sort. 
Lestrange.     Don't  wander  from  the  point. 
Duke.      I  haven't  got  there  yet — but  poor  old   Nigel,  it  is  an  awful  sweat  for 

you  to  have  to  talk  your  head  off  at  me.     No,  upon  my  word  I'll  think 

of  it — that's  a  bargain — someday. 
Lestrange.      Hang  "lomeday."     Aimec  Murrender  isn't  likely  to  remain  on  the 

cards   indefinitely;    as  she  would  say,  you're  not  the  only  pebble  on   the 

beach.     Old  Lord  Whitaker  was  doing  his  little  best  at  her  mother's  dance 

the  other  night. 
Duke.     By  gad,   was   he   though — damned   old   rake.     She  shan't   fall   into  his 

clutches — why  he  hasn't  a  shilling — I'm  hanged  if  I'll  let  her  do  it. 
Lestrange.     Well,  you   know  Monty,  there  are  plenty  of  other  men  in  London 

who  arc  worse  than  you. 
Duke.     Now  you  are  talking  sense.     Look   here,  I  couldn't  stick  one  of  that 

money-grabbing  crew  to  collar  her — she's  too  good   for   that — I  feel    that 

much  anyway  ;  and  as  I'm  a  sportsman,  Nigel,  I  won't  have  it. 
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Lestrange.     Imagine  me  the  gallery.     {Claps  loudly.)     Of  course  I  ought  to  have 

put  it  to  you  as  a  sportsman  before.     Quite  right,  Monty  old  boy,  be  a 

sportsman.     In  the  old  days  they  used  to  call  it  the  romantic  nature,  but 

it's  the  same  thing  at  the  bottom. 
Duke.     You're  a  funny  old  thing,  Nigel.     You  always  sort  of  get  round  me, 

though  I  invariably  think  /  am  scoring  off  you  all  along  the  line — till  the 

end. 

Re-enter  Duchess. 
Duch.     You  must  come  back  and  dine  here  this  evening,  Mr.  Lestrange. 
Duke.     He  can't,  mother — he  is  dining  with  me  at  the  club.  [Exit  Duke. 

Lestrange  {with  amused  perplexity).     Well,  that's  the  first  I've  heard  of  it. 
Duch.     Of  course  you  will  dine  with   Monty,  much  as  I  should  have  liked  to 

see  you.     But   I   take  this  as  a  happy  omen  of  your  negotiations.     Mr. 

Lestrange,  you  are  splendid.     I  can't  thank  you  enough — but  how  did  you 

do  it  ? 
Lestrange.     I  didn't  do  it,  dear  lady,  any  more  than  he  did — Miss  Murrcnder 

herself  did  it. 
Duch.     I  must  tell  you  of  an  idea  of  my  own  too  which  has  just  occurred  to  me. 
Lestrange.     Yes  ? 
Duch.     I   advised   Mrs.   Murrender   to  get   Maurice   Brierly   to   paint  Aimee's 

portrait.     My  idea  was  to  do  him  a  good  turn — but  now  I  think  I  will  do 

myself  and  Monty  a  still  better  turn. 
Lestrange.     One  good  turn  deserves  another.      But  how  ? 
Duch.     I  shall   give  Maurice  the  commission  myself,  and  will  present   Monty 

with  the  portrait  as  a  wedding  present 

Lestrange.     But  can  you  arrange ? 

Duch.     With  Mrs.  Murrcnder?    Of  course,  she  is  not  a  fool.     Don't  you  think 

it  is  a  good  idea  ? 

Lestrange.     Yes,  so  good,  that  I  think  it  must  have  been  suggested  to  you  by 

Duch.     By  what  ? 

Lestrange  (picks  up  his  hat,  walks  to  do$r  at  back,  looks  round  mischievously  and, 

as  he  exits,  says) :  By  the  terrace  at  Ballyshannon. 

Quick  Curtain. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene.     Maurice  Brierly's  studio. 

Time.     Morning.     (Nearly  two  months  have  elapsed.)     July. 

(Brierly  is  discovered  sitting  at  a  small  round  table,  on  which  is  the  debris  of 
a  breakfast.  He  is  smoking  a  cigarette  and  looking  through  the  newspaper. 
On  the  rising  of  the  curtain  he  impatiently  scrunches  up  the  newspaper  and 
flings  it  down.) 

Mrs.  Winter.     Mr.  Brierly,  sir  !   'ow  could  you  ?     And  me  been  waiting  patient 

these   twenty-four   hours   to    know   if   the   vice   count   was   reelly   in   the 

cupboard. 
Brier.     The  viscount  in   the  cupboard.      My  dear  Mrs.  Winter,  a  skeleton  in 

that  situation  is  disturbing  enough.     But  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Mrs.  Winter.     Why,  sir,  the  Fuel-tone. 
Brier,  {laughing).     Oh,  the  Feuilleton.     Are  you  such  a  very  keen  student  of 

the  Daily  Megaphone's  fiction  by  instalments? 
Mrs.  Winter.     Well,  sir,   I   don'no  as  you  may  call   me  a  student,  but  as   for 

keen,  sir,  it's  sometimes  been  almost  palpitatious  waiting  from  one  day  to 

the  next — that  is  till  the  evening  sir,  for  I  never  takes  the  paper  till  you've 

done  with  it.     But  that  last  story  was  a  fair  take  in. 
Brier.      I    take   in   the  paper — and   the  paper  takes  in  you  !      Is   that  it,  Mrs. 

Winter  ?     What  was  the  story  ? 
Mrs.  Winter  (solemnly).      Crime  in  the  Chrysalis,  if  you  please,  sir.     The  very 

day  before  the  story  ended  there  was  enough  meat  on  the  bone  to  last  a 

week,  as  you  may  say,  but 

Brier.     With   all    that   meat   on   the   bone,  the  author  made  a  hash  of  it — eh? 

Perhaps  that  is  better  than  too  much  frigid  meat,  Mrs.  Winter. 
Mrs.  Winter  {mystified).      Maybe  sir.      I   knows  you  like  a  dish  a  bit   fussy-like. 

But  anyway,  the  next  day  after  the  last  but  one 

Brier.      In  fact  the  last  day. 

Mrs.  Winter.     Aye,  sir,  that's  just  it  :   it  never  ought  to  have  been  the  last — 

well,  it  all  just  frizzled  out  all  of  a  hurry — and  we  couldn't  tell  whether 

she  was  poisoned  or  died  natural. 
Brier.     And  a  very  unfair  dilemma  to  leave  you  in,  I'm  sure.     But  never  mind, 

Mrs.  Winter. 
Mrs.    Winter.      Thank    you,    sir.      (Starts    clearing    away,    and   observes    almost 

untouched  food.)     Tut,  tut,  sir,  you'll   be  withcrin'  up  to  the   marrerbone, 

as  you  may  say,  if  you  don't  cat  a  little  more.     1  trust  the  cooking  was  not 

against  your  taste. 
Brier.     The  cooking  was  admirable,  Mrs.  Winter,  thank  you.      It's  merely  that 

the  hot  weather  has  rather  taken  away  my  appetite. 
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Mrs.  Winter.  And  if  I  make  bold  to  say  so  sir,  aren't  you  workin'  a  little  too 
hard.  Here  I  come — morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  always  find  you  sittin' 
at  your  weazel,  sir.  But  to  be  sure,  sir,  this  is  a  lovely  likeness  you've  done 
of  Miss  Murrender. 

Brier.     I'm  glad  you  like  it,  Mrs.  Winter.     I've  certainly  put  my  best  into  it. 

Mrs.  Winter.      It's  as  good  as  a  photograph,  sir ;    there,  I  can't  say  more  ! 

Brier,  {laughing).  I  am  sure  that's  a  very  pretty  compliment,  Mrs.  Winter. 
By  Jove,  it's  twelve  o'clock  ;  Miss  Murrender  will  be  here  in  a  minute. 

Mrs.  Winter.  And  there's  her  ring — to  be  sure,  sir  ;  praise  be  your  breakfast 
was  cleared  away.  [Exit. 

Brierly  (crosses  to  easel  with  a  sigh :   picks  up  palette,  and  regards  the  picture  of 

Miss  Murrender  critically). 

Enter  Aimee  Murrender. 

Aimee.     Good  morning,  Mr.  Brierly;  you  see  I'm  here  right  on  time. 

Brier.  Your  punctuality  very  nearly  put  me  to  shame.  Mrs.  Winter  has  just 
removed  my  breakfast. 

Aimee.  Shocking,  but  I  suppose  we  must  allow  something  to  the  artistic 
temperament. 

Brier.     Heavens,  Miss  Murrender,  don't  accuse  me  of  having  that ! 

Aimee.     Why  not  ? 

Brier,  [speaking  at  a  rush).  Because  no  real  artists  have  it — that  is  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  generally  used.  Why  art  is  revolted  by  chaos.  And 
by  the  "artistic  temperament"  people  generally  mean  a  mind  which  is 
reconciled  to  complete  chaos.  Any  wretched  fellow  who  has  no  sense  of 
order — which  is  the  essence  of  beauty  after  all — no  education,  no  brains, 
no  morals,  and  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  soap  and  water — in  fact 
one  who  is  content  to  live  like  a  pig  in  a  sty  in  all  respects,  except  that  his 
meals  are  less  regularly  and  less  decently  served  than  any  pig  would  tolerate, 
just  sticks  out  a  placard,  "Artistic  Temperament,"  and  thinks  that  thereby 
he  is  not  only  justified  but  glorified. 

Aimee.  Hold  on  !  I'm  sorry  I  spoke.  Of  course  I  didn't  mean  you  are  one 
of  that  sort ;  anyway  your  meals  seem  fairly  regular  and  you  look  clean — 
and,  Mr.  Brierly,  you  paint  divinely.  I'm  sure  you've  made  my  picture  a 
perfect  duck. 

Brier.  How  could  I  help  it  ?  I  love — the  picture.  I've  thought  of  nothing 
else  since  I  first  began  it.  Mrs.  Winter  to-day  told  me  it  was  as  good  as 
a  photograph. 

Aimee.     How  sweet  of  her. 

Brier.  Yes,  I  daresay  some  men  would  not  be  pleased  at  the  remark,  but  I  take 
it  as  a  compliment.     I  know  what  she  means. 

Aimee.     Yes  ? 

Brier.     She  means  a  photograph  cannot  lie. 
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Aimee.  I'm  feeling  quite  sort  of  blue-ey  to-day.  I  must  be  very  vain,  but  do 
you  know  I  have  so  much  enjoyed  coming  here  and  seeing  the  picture 
grow  almost  day  by  day,  more  and  more 

Brier.      Like  you — I  only  wish  it  could  be  like  you. 

Aimee.     And  I'm  most  awfully  sorry  now  it's  finished. 

Brier.  Arc  you,  Miss  Murrender  ?  I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry  /  am.  I  almost 
feel  tempted  to  take  my  brush  and  paint  it  out  {threatens  half  seriously). 

Aimee.     Oh  !  don't  !     You  won't  do  that — but  why  do  you  want  to  spoil  it  all  ? 

Brier.  Spoil  it  all — it's  coming  to  an  end  that  spoils  it  all.  If  I  destroyed 
the  picture  it  would  only  be  for  the  love  of  painting  it  all  over  again. 
But  I  don't  think  I  could  do  it — even  for  that.  Now  it's  done,  it's  far  too 
much  to  me.      I — I  shall  be  terribly  sorry  to  part  with  it. 

Miss  Mur.  [laughing).  You  are  a  very  romantic  boy,  quite  like  Pygmalion. 
What  a  great  thing  it  must  be  to  be  so  much  in  love  with  your  art. 

Brier.  My  art — phaugh  !  Miss  Murrender,  I  don't  believe  in  art  for  art's 
sake.     Art  to  me  is  only  an  expression  of — Life  itself. 

Enter  Mrs.  Winter  with  "  New  York  Herald"  in  postal  wrapper.      Brierly  looks  at 

it  and  is  going  to  lay  it  by. 

Miss  Mur.  No,  open  it  Mr.  Brierly.  It's  the  New  York  Herald — I'd  recog- 
nise it  any  day. 

Brier.  Yes,  I  was  expecting  it ;  it  contains  a  notice  of  a  portrait  which  I  have 
just  sent  to  America. 

Aimee.     Oh,  do  let's  look.      I  hope  they  say  lots  of  nice  things  about  it. 

(Aimee  and  Brierly  sit   on  sofa  together  and  open  paper — both  forgeting  all  self- 
consciousness.      Business.      Brierly  and  Aimec's  eyes  are  caught  simultaneously  by  a 

paragraph — Aimee  makes  to  snatch  away  the  paper,  then  checks  herself  and  speaks 

with  forced  calmness.) 

Aimee.      No,  read  it  Mr.  Brierly — it  is  better  that  you  should. 

Brier,  {reads  from  the  paper).  "The  Estate  of  the  late  Ebcnezer  P.  Murrender, 
of  Brooklyn,  has  been  proved  at  50,000  dollars.  We  arc  not  in  possession 
of  more  particulars,  but  this  must  come  as  a  surprise  to  many,  as  it  was 
well  known  that  Mr.  Murrender  was,  during  his  lifetime,  a  Multi- 
Millionairc.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Murrender  arc  in  Europe."  Then  the  man 
they  mean  was 

Aimee.      My  father. 

Brier,  {impetuously).  Oh  !  but  this  is  a  vile,  a  monstrous  lie,  the  Editor  ought  to 
be  

Aimee.  Mr.  Brierly,  every  word  you  see  there  is  true.  Oh  my  God  !  what 
will  they  think  of  us — of  me  r  It  looks  so  ghastly  in  bald  print.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  know — we  didn't  know  till  we  had  come  to  London.  Oh, 
but  you  will  hate  me,  you  will  despise  us  both — my  mother  and  I  are  both 
branded  before  the  world  as  impostors. 
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Brier.  Miss  Murrender — No — No — I  don't  think  that.  Nobody  will  say  that 
of  you  ! 

Aim'ee.  Yes,  they  will  of  course — why  not  ?  People  think  we  are  millionaires. 
Father  was  a  millionaire ;  what  the  paper  says  is  quite  true — but  everything 
all  went  wrong  before  he  died,  and  we  never  knew  that  till  a  few  weeks 
ago.  What  are  we?  We  aren't  millionaires — we  have  no  right  to  our 
place  here  in  Society.  50,000  dollars  !  £1 0,000.  Why,  nearly  all  of  it 
is  spent  already  !  We  are  just  common  adventuresses.  Oh,  but  I  can't 
bear  you  to  think  of  us  like  that. 

Brier.  Miss  Murrender,  you  shall  not  talk  like  this.  I  believe  in  you — and 
I'll  make  all  the  world  believe  in  you — nobody  shall  know  this. 

Aim'ee.  Nobody:  Why  it'll  be  copied  in  all  the  English  papers  sooner  or 
later. 

Brier,  [tentatively).  But  what  is  it?  A  lost  fortune.  Of  course;  I  am  very, 
very  sorry.      But  you  have  friends — the  Duchess. 

Aimee.     As  soon  as  the  Duchess  knows  she  will  fling  us  away  like  hot  cinders. 

Brier.      But  the  Duke — he  is  a  good  fellow  ; — he  would  do  anything  for  you. 

Aim'ee.  But  Mr.  Brierly  do  you  think  I'll  let  him? — no,  it's  just  no  good. 
Why  should  we  pretend  to  one  another  any  longer  ?  People  in  London 
spend  all  their  time  pretending  to  one  another  not  to  know  things.  The 
Duchess  was  doing  all  she  could  to  get  her  son  to  marry  me — because  of 
the  money  — — 

Brier.  Don't  speak  of  it ;  I  hated  the  whole  idea.  Don't  think  it  was  just 
because  I  was  an  ignorant  prude  and  disapproved  of  marriages  of 
convenience — no  Aimee,  my  darling,  I  was  jealous,  jealous — I  hated  that — 
because  I  loved  you — I  do  love  you,  Aimee,  utterly.  Don't  think  me  a 
callous  brute,  but  I  thank  God  for  what  is  in  there  {points  to  paper). 

Aimee.     But  the  ignominy  of  it. 

Brier.  There  is  no  ignominy.  This  has  made  a  man  of  me.  I  shall  defend 
you  before  the  whole  world.  Before — why,  before,  I  was  miserably  tried  ; 
while  you  were  an  heiress — I  couldn't  speak.  The  ghastly  idol  Honour, 
which  crushes  the  human  nature  out  of  a  man,  held  me  dumb.  I  had 
no  right  then  to  speak.  I  should  have  been  pointed  at  by  all  the  army  of 
cynics  who  lie  in  wait  to  sneer  at  anything  so  natural as  love.  Besides  I 
was  bound  in  honour  to  the  Duchess.  It  is  at  times  like  these  that  the 
word  Honour  vanishes.  I  can  speak  to  you  simply  as  a  natural  man  speak- 
ing to  a  natural  woman.  Oh  Aime"e,  I  know  I  may  speak — I  know  you 
don't  love  the  Duke 

Aim'ee.  No,  I  do  not  love  the  Duke.  I  could  never  have  married  him.  I 
always  felt  it  was  cruel  and  unjust  to  you  for  me  to  pretend  to  love  him. 

But  lately  I  couldn't  even  pretend  to 1  knew  you  loved  me,  Maurice, 

because  from  the  first  I  wanted  you  to — /  never  dared  guess  what  would 
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happen  when  this  picture  was  finished  and  I  should  no  longer  be  with  you 
here.  The  same  bond  of  Honour  tied  me  that  tied  you.  My  Mother 
wanted  me  to  marry  Monty — naturally  perhaps :  the  Duchess  wanted  it — 
they  did  all  they  could  to  make  it  easy  for  us  both.  At  first  I  tried  to — I 
even  meant  to  marry  him  without  a  thought  of  love.  For  a  time  I  tried  to 
play  the  game,  but  my  heart  wasn't  in  it,  Maurice;  I  despised  myself  for 
doing  it — because  I  loved  you.  I  think  I  played  the  game  so  poorly  that  I 
couldn't  have  made  Monty  love  me  even  a  little  bit. 

Brier,  {moves  to  picture.)  I  think,  Aimee,  after  all  I  shall — destroy  —  this 
picture. 

Aimee.  Oh  Maurice  you  mustn't;  I  love  it,  I  know  you  love  it:  it  has  been 
everything  to  us.      But  for  it 

Brier.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  ours,  Aimee  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Duchess :  with  your 
Mother's  consent,  she  herself  gave  me  the  commission  for  it — to  give  her 
son  as  a  wedding  present. 

Aimee.     God,  what  an  irony. 

Brier.  At  first  when  she  asked  me,  I  was  so  angry — so  jealous  that  I  very 
nearly  refused  to  touch  the  canvas.  I  could  have  painted  you  for  anyone 
else,  but  to  give  the  picture — that  I  felt  I  should  love  as  yourself — to  the 
Duke,  it  was  horrible.  But  then  I  thought  what  a  fool  I  was  to  throw 
away  the  chance  of  being  with  you,  as  we  have  together,  dearest.  They 
have  been  happy  hours,  but  a  torturing  happiness.  I  dared  not  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  picture  would  be  finished.  But  I  couldn't  throw 
away  those  hours  even  for  jealousy. 

Aimie.  Poor  darling  boy:  it  always  seemed  to  me  like  a  fool's  paradise — but  it 
was  a  paradise,  wasn't  it?  I'm  so  happy  now  I  can't  remember  what  an 
awful  situation  I  am  in. 

Brier.  Dearest,  it  can  all  be  put  right.  But  your  poor  Mother,  I  am  sorry  for 
her. 

Aimee.  Poor  Mother !  we  must  do  something.  She  will  be  here  with  the 
Duchess  almost  immediately — you  asked  them  all  to  sec  the  picture  this 
morning,  didn't  you?     (bell  rings.)      I  expect  they  arc  here  now. 

Mrs.  Winter,      Mr.  Lcstrange. 

Enter  Lcstrange. 

Lestrange.  (bows.)  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Murrcndcr — how  are  you,  Brierly  ? 
I  have  come  to  the  little  private  view  of  the  picture.  But  am  I  not  early  ? 
Perhaps  you  arc  not  ready  yet. 

Brier.  Oh  yes,  the  picture  is  done — but  the  question  is  what  is  to  be  done 
with  it  i 

Lestrange.      I  believe  it  is  no  secret  that  it  is  for  the  Duchess. 

Brier.     Or  rather  for  the  Duke.  (Lcstrange  looks  at  Aimee.)  Yes,  Lestrange,  it  was; 
but  I  don't  think  he  will  want  it — or  the  Duchess  either. 
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Lestrange.     My  dear  Brierly 

Aim'ee.     I  am  not  going  to  marry  the  Duke,  Mr.  Lestrange. 

Lestrange.     You  don't  mean 

Aitnie.     I  mean  that  I  am  going  to  marry  Maurice — that  is  if  he  will  ask  me. 

He  hasn't  asked  me  yet — have  you  Maurice,  darling? — but  I  think  he  was 

just  going  to  when  you  came  in. 
Brier.     Come  on  Lestrange,  you  have  the  cue — say  "  Bless  you  my  children." 
Lestrange.     By  all  means,  {lamely.)  Bless  you  my  children.     But  I  must  confess 

I  don't  quite  understand 

Brier.     Lestrange.     Read  this:  {gives  him  paper,  Lestrange  reads.)  Don't  you  see? 

It's  a  terrible  thing  for  Aimee  and  her  Mother,  but  it's  the  best  news  that 

has  ever  been  published — for  me. 
Aim'ee.     Mr.  Lestrange,  will  you  help  us?    It  is  a  horrible  situation.     It  was  not 

till  Mother  and  I  had  come  to  London  that  we  knew  it.     We  had  taken 

our    house  and  all  was   arranged    for    the    season — we    couldn't   suddenly 

disappear.     It  was  wrong,  very  wrong — no  doubt — but   Mr.  Lestrange  you 

don't  think  we  are  just  impostors  ? 
Lestrange.     My  dear  Miss  Murrender,  I  think  you  were  both  very  human,  and 

very  brave.     I   will  give  you  all  the  help  I  can.     I  see  that  it  is  no  good 

thinking  about  the  Duke.     But  we  must  be  tactful  with  the  Duchess. 
Aimee.     But  what  of  my  poor  Mamma  ? 

Lestrange.     You  must  leave  everything  to  me ;  I  will  think  what  is  to  be  done. 
Mrs.  Winter.     'Er  gracious  The  Duchess  of  Canterbury,  's  Gracious  The  Duke 

of  Canterbury,  Mrs.  Murrender! 

Enter  Duchess,  Duke,  and  Mrs.  Murrender. 
Duch.    Well  Maurice,  I  hope  you  are  ready  for  us  now  we've  come,  {to  Aimee.) 

How  are  you,  my  dear — what  an  appalling  climb  it  is  to  get  up  here.    What 

have    you    got    here  ?     You    don't   mean   to   say   you   have   painted    Mrs. 

Weingarten  ?     I  hope  you  have  a  wholesale  contract  for  red  paint.     What 

made  you  paint  her? 
Brier.     Well,  Duchess,  an  artist  has  to  paint  to  live  before  he  can  live  to  paint. 
Duch.     Well   I   hope  she  paid  you  well,  that's  all :    so  that  you  can  at  least  say 

she  is  handsome  without    scruples.       But  where   is    the   picture  ?— (Brierly 

leads  them  to  it — they  all  stand  before  it)  : 
Duch.      My  dear  Maurice,  it  is  absolutely  charming.     The  pose,  the  arrangement, 

everything.     Really  you  seem  to  have  caught  Miss  Murrender  in  her  most 

fascinating  mood 

Brier.     I  think  I  can  say  with  truth  that  that  is  so,  Duchess. 

Mrs.  Mur.      Mr.  Brierly,  I  can't  find  anything  better  to  say  of  the  picture  than 

the  Duchess  just  has.      But  I  think  Aimee  is  very  fortunate  in  having  found 

you  so  appreciative.     Why  she   is  simply  talking  to  you  there  :  she  looks 

just  radiant. 
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Duke.  Congratulations  Brierly;  it's  really  a  masterpiece.  By  Jove — it's  simply 
plumb  like!      How  does  Miss  Murrender  herselflike  it? 

Aimee.  Well,  though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't,  I  love  it.  Maurice  will  do  great 
things.      (Various  effects  of  the  name  "  Maurice  "  are  seen  on  different  people.) 

Duke.  Look  here,  Brierly,  I  must  be  running  along  to  the  Club,  I  have  asked 
a  man  to  lunch  with  me — Good-bye.  The  picture  is  topping.  I  must 
come  and  have  another  peep  to-morrow. 

Lestrange.    I  will  stroll  with  you  a  little  way,  Monty.   [Exeunt  Duke  dWLestrange. 

Due/?.  Maurice,  have  you  told  Miss  Murrender  about  the  picture?  If  not,  I 
think  I  will  do  so  now.  Aimee  dear,  your  Mother  has  very  kindly  allowed 
mc  to  become  the  owner  of  the  picture.  Of  course  you  know  the  interest 
I  have  always  taken  in  Mr.  Brierly's  work — and  I  think  this  is  by  far  the 
best  thing  he  has  done — and  besides  dear,  you  know  I  take  an  interest  in  you. 

Aimee.     No,  Duchess!      If  you  ever  did  you  won't  any  more — I  am  ■ 

Brier.  Aimee,  let  mc  speak.  Duchess  I  am  very,  very  grateful  to  you  for  all 
you  have  ever  done  for  me;  in  fact  you  must  let  no  thought  of  ingratitude 
on  my  part  ever  enter  your  head 

Due/?.  My  dear  Maurice — what  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  you  when  I  get  this  charming  picture 

Brier.      Duchess,  I  cannot  let  you  have  it. 

Due/?.      Maurice! 

Mrs.  Mur.      Mr.  Brierly  ! 

Brier.  No  Duchess;  I  know,  Aimee  knows,  what  you  intended  this  picture  for. 
It  was  a  very  kind  thought  on  your  part  to  give  me  the  commission,  but  at 
the  very  beginning  I  almost  did  not  accept  it.  I  couldn't  bear  to  give  up 
this  to  another  man  

Due/?.  Maurice,  I  don't  understand  ;  does  this  mean  you  are  jealous  ot  the 
Duke?  For  as  you  have  spoken  so  openly — so  crudely  almost — about  it,  I 
won't  deny  I  had  wished  to  give  this  to  the  Duke — on  some  occasion. 

Brier.     Ah — yes — it  was  the  occasion. 

Due/?.  Oh  Maurice,  I  thought  I  could  trust  you.  I  have  been  a  fool.  I  am 
disappointed  in  you — Mrs.  Murrender,  what  can  

Brier.  Mrs.  Murrender,  Duchess  !  Aimee  has  consented  this  very  morning  to 
be  my  wife  ! 

Mrs.  Mur.     Aimee,  this  is  a  shock  to  me.      1  thought  you  

Aimee.  You  thought  I  would  marry  the  Duke.  I  know,  I  know  !  I  tried  at 
first  to  stifle  my  love  for  Maurice;  I  wanted  to  please  you :  I  knew  of 
course  that  you,  and  you  Duchess,  both  wanted  mc  to  marry  the  Duke. 
The  Duke  himself  likes  me  well  enough — and  if  I  had  cared  to  play  a 
game  I  might  have  made  him  love  me.  But  I  couldn't  ;  you  can't  play 
games  of  that  kind  when  you're  in  love  yourself.  No;  I  have  seen  all  the 
time  that  Maurice  loved  mc — but  don't  reproach  him  with  what  he  has 
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done,  Duchess.  He  is  the  soul  of  honour.  He  never  breathed  a  word  of 
it  till  to-day  then — something  happened — and  we  both  threw  off  the  mask. 
It  had  to  be  done.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Mother,  and  I  am  sorry  for  you  too 
Duchess,  but  it  could  never  have  been  otherwise. 

Duch.  Maurice — I  can  only  say  again  I  am  profoundly  disappointed  in  you.  I 
had  thought  that  a  man's  honour  was  a 

Brier.  Oh  Duchess,  don't  think  that.  I  would  never  have  spoken — but  to-day, 
to-day — things  all  became  different 

Duch.  Yes,  things  did  become  different;  it  was  your  last,  your  only  chance  of 
being  alone  with  Miss  Murrender.  You  were  madly  jealous  of  this  picture 
going  away  from  you — in  fact — Oh  Maurice,  you  have  made  a  disastrous 
mess  of  this ! 

Brier.     Duchess,  you  misunderstand  me — oh  believe  it  is  all  a  mistake  

Duck.  You  seem  to  have  a  poor  idea  of  my  powers  of  understanding.  Maurice,  I 
must  go  :  this  has  been  getting  dangerously  like  a  scene  ;  scenes  I  detest. 
Please  ring  for  your  woman  to  let  me  out.  I  can  only  say  that  of  course 
under  the  circumstances  you  are  free  to  dispose  of  the  picture  how  you 
will.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Mur.  Aimee,  my  dear  girl,  I  can't  be  so  rude  to  Mr.  Brierly  as  to  say  I 
am  sorry — no  Mr.  Brierly,  I  like  you  very,  very  much — {holds  out  hand.)  and 
I  mean  that  we  shall  be  friends.  Nor  should  I,  if  I  could,  interfere  in  any 
way  with  Aimee's  choice  now  it  is  made.  But  you  must  see  how  very 
contrary  this  is  to  what — well,  what  seemed  probable:  but  it's  a  thousand 
pities  you  couldn't  have  managed  more  tactfully  with  the  Duchess. 

Aimee.  Mother,  if  Maurice  had  cared  to  have  justified  himself  he  could  have 
right  here,  {picks  up  paper.)  But  he  is  a  dear  old  brick.  Don't  you  sec 
this  ?  {shows  paper.)      What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Mrs.  Mur.  Heavens !  Aimee,  it  has  got  out.  Maurice,  you  are  good  to  take 
Amy  when  you  know  this. 

Brier.  Why,  Mrs.  Murrender — it  was  beastly  heartless  of  me  I  know,  but  in 
all  truth  I  was  ready  to  shout  for  joy  when  I  saw  it?  But  in  God's  name 
why  should  I  think  ill  of  either  of  you — it  is  a  great  misfortune,  a  very 
great  misfortune,  but  it  is  no  fault. 

Enter  Lestrange. 

Lestrange.     Do  I  intrude?     I  passed  the  Duchess  driving  home. 

Aimee.     Did  she  look  furious? 

Lestrange.     Perhaps  her  chin  was  a  little  bit  skied. 

Aimee.     Mother,  Mr.  Lestrange  knows  of  this  too.     He  has  been  very  kind  to 

Maurice  and  me;  he  is  going  to  help  us. 
Mrs.  Mur.     Mr.  Lestrange,  I  am  glad  you  should  know  because  I  have  so  much 
need  of  someone  to  advise  me,  but  I   don't  know  whether  to   feel  more 

gladness  or  shame 
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Lestrange.  My  dear  Mrs.  Murrender — not  a  word  of  that.  I  don't  want  to 
hear  any  explanations— because— yes,  let  me  say  it— I  believe  in  you  and 
admire  you  for  your  pluck. 

Aimee.     Well,  it's  all  U.P.  with  the  Duchess. 

Lestrange.  Not  yet,  I  think.  She  is  a  curious  soul,  but  she  is  good-hearted  at 
bottom.  Leave  her  to  me.  I  have  always  held — and  I  once  told  Monty 
the  very  same  thing — that  the  true  solution  of  all  our  difficulties  lies  in  the 
simple  fact  that  everyone  means  well  :  and  so  long  as  everyone  means 
well  there  can  be  no  great  harm  done.  It  just  needs  a  little  readjustment — 
that's  all. 

Mrs.  Mur.     Mr.  Lestrange  you  are  too  good  ;  tell  me  why  should  you  do  all  this 

for  us  ? 
Lestrange.     Because  being  a  selfish  old  bachelor,  Mrs.  Murrender,  I  like  to  see 

everything  going  smoothly,  and  find  it  far  more  trouble  to  go  on  living  in 

the  midst  of  disturbances  than  to  try  and  set  them  right. 
Mrs.  Mur.     Come  Aimee  dear,  we  must  go  home. 

Lestrange.     Perhaps  you  will  let  me  act  as  escort?  [Exeunt. 

Brier,      {rings  bell  violently). 

Enter  Mrs.  Winter. 
Mrs.  Winter.     Sir  ? 

Brier.      Bring  me  some  lunch,  Mrs.  Winter — lots  of  lunch. 
Mrs.  Winter.      I  expect  you  want  it  sir.     You   ate   no   breakfast  sir.      Begging 

your  pardon  sir,  I  almost  thought  you  was  in  love. 
Brier.     So  I  was,  Mrs.  Winter — so  I  am.     You  may  congratulate  me. 
Mrs.  Winter.     With  all   my 'eart,  sir  ;    what!    not   Miss   Murrender?    {goes  to 

picture.)   Oh,  the  pretty  dear — no  wonder  you  painted  'er  so  nice,     {timidly.) 

Aint  she  a  millionairess,  sir? 
Brier.     No,  Mrs.  Winter,  thank  God  she's  not. 
Mrs.  Winter.     Thank  God — so  I  say  sir! 
Brier.      Yes,  Mrs.  Winter — why  do  you  say  it  too? 
Mrs.  Winter.     Well  sir — couldn't  have  said  what  I  am  saying  if  she  'ad  been  a 

millionairess,  but  what  I  should  like  to  say  is  if  you'll  want  anybody  to  cook 

for  you t       ... 

Brier.  Why,  Mrs.  Winter,  you  mean  you'll  do  it  for  us.  I  couldn  t  wish  for 
a  better  cook  if  I  were  a  millionaire. 

Mrs.  Winter.  Well  better  or  worse  sir,  you'ld  have  'ad  to  'ave  got  another  \i 
you  'ad  been  sir.  For  Fid  never  'ave  dare  speak.  But  when  I  hears  there 
ain't  no  millions,  why  then  I  feel  as  you  may  say — my  tongue  is  loosed. 

Brier,  {laughing).  Why,  Mrs.  Winter,  then  you  and  I  were  in  the  same  boat. 
{He  has  been  making  'New  York  Herald  into  cocked  hat,  and  with  last  words  pops 
it  on  Mrs.  Winter's  head,  holds  her  by  shoulders  and  looks  at  her.) 

Curtain. 
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Scene.     A  Drawing  Room  at  the  Duchess  of  Canterbury's. 
Time.      Before  Dinner.     Evening  of  the  same  day. 

(Servants  turn  up  extra  lamps  and  open  door.) 

Duch.  {to  servant).     Has  there  been  no  telegram  for  me? 

Footman.     No,  your  Grace. 

Duch.     Tut — {to  Footman)  All  right.  [Footman  bows  and  Exit. 

Enter  Duke,  whistling  to  himself.     Sits  down  unconcemed/y.     Duchess  waits  for 

him  to  speak:  as  he  does  not  she  breaks  out  

Duch.     Oh  Monty,  why  don't  you  say  something?      I  have  heard  nothing  from 

Mrs.  Murrender — so  I  presume  she  is  coming  to  dine.     I  asked  her  before 

all  this  happened.     She  might  have  had  the  good  taste  to  get  a  headache  or 

something  by  to-night. 
Duke.     Why  should  she,  poor  woman? 

Duch.     Because  she  might  know  that  /  couldn't  under  the  circumstances. 
Duke.      But  my  dear  Mother,  what's  the  matter? 
Duch.     The  matter  is  that  Mrs.  Murrender  and  myself  to-day  practically — er 

quarrelled. 
Duke  {bursts  into  a  guffaw).     What  on  earth  about? 
Duch.     About  you,  naturallv. 

Duke.     Well  I'm  

Duch.     It's  not  the  slightest  use  swearing. 

Duke.     Use  or  not  it's  the  only  vent  for  one's  feelings  at  times. 

Duch.     Quite  so,  and  it  is  another  mark  of  male  selfishness  that  they  keep  the 

privilege  to  themselves. 
Duke.     Well  swear  away — I  won't  stop  you.     Are  you  ready — go! 
Duch.     Don't  be  an  idiot.     If  that  woman  turns  up  to-night  it  will  be  horribly 

embarrassing. 
Duke.     It  ought   to   be   embarrassing  to  me  most  of  all,  I   suppose,  since  you 

quarrelled  about  me :  but  how  in  heaven's  name  was  /  dragged  in  ? 
Duch.     Why  will  you  persist  in  pretending  to  be  thickheaded?     It's  an  insult 

to  me  considering  you  know  how  strongly  I  believe  in  heredity. 

Duke.     I'm  very  sorry,  I'm  sure,  but  really 

Duch.     Well  you  must  know  that  I  was  looking  forward  to  a  marriage  between 

you  and 

Duke.     Aimee  Murrender,  by  Jove — of  course — good  Lord  ! 
Duch.     Why  do  you  say  Good  Lord  like  that — you  must  have  known  this? 
Duke.     Of  course  I  did.     Ever  since  you  put  old  Nigel  on  my  tracks. 
Duch.     My  dear  boy  ! 
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Duke.     Oh  it's  all  right — you  needn't  pretend  you  didn't — the  clumsy  old  thing 

was  as  transparent  as  Pears'  Soap. 
Duch.     And  I  complimented  him  on  his  tact  ! 
Duke.     But  don't  think  I  minded.      Not  in  the  least.      In  fact,  for  a  bit  I  gave 

the  matter  my  closest  attention. 
Duch.     It  would  have  been  much   more   to  the   point  if  you  had  given  Aimee 

your  closest  attention. 
Duke.     Well    I    did — in  a   way — and   for  a  time;    but  after  a  bit    I    found    I 

couldn't:  all  my  attentions  were  wanted  in  another  direction 

Duch.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  threw  up  so  important  an  object — probably  the 
most  important  in  your  life — for  your  wretched  cricket.  Oh  Monty, 
Monty,  I  really  don't  know  whether  Miss  Murrender,  you  or  I  have  been 
the  biggest  fool. 
Duke.  For  once  in  our  lives — I  beg  your  pardon — as  usual  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Murrender  and  vourself,  and  for  once  in  my  life,  we  have  not  been  fools  at 
all. 

Duch.      What  do  you  mean?  

Duke.     I   mean   that  we  should  all   have  been  fools  if  we  had  carried  out  that 

plan  of  marrying  by  interest  instead  of  by  instinct. 
Duch.      Nonsense — true  instinct  follows  on  the  lines  of  interest. 
Duke.     Well    then    I    have   found  my  true  interest.      I  am  going  to  propose  to 

Maud  to-night. 
Duch.     Monty  dear,  that  is  the  first  sensible  thing  I  have  heard  you  say  to-day. 
I  am  very  fond  of  Maud,  and  after  all,  I  have  always  really  thought,  in  my 
heart  of  hearts,   that   English   breeding   is  a   thousand   times   better   than 
American  dollars. 

Enter  Lestrange. 
Footman.      Mr.  Lestrange. 
Lestrange.     Ah  Duchess,  I  am  a  little  early,  I  see — but   I  always  like  to  come 

early  on  an  auspicious  occasion. 
Duch.  {groans).     Auspicious  occasion  !      Mr.  Lestrange,  I  don't  feci  like  joking 

this  evening — Mrs.  and  Miss  Murrender  are  coming. 
Lestrange.     Ouitc  so-      I  nac^  l^c  p'casure  of  seeing  them  at  Ranclagh  this  after- 
noon. 

Duch.     And  she  told  you  about  what  happened  in  Mr.  Bricrly's  studio 

Lestrange.      I  myself  called  at  the  studio  as  you   remember  a  little  earlier  than 

you — and  learnt  of  the  engagement. 
Duch.      Well,  but  did  she  not  tell  you  that  I  was  rather — annoyed  ? 
Lestrange.      No,  she  said  you  were  surprised,  which  I  suppose  is  only  natural. 
Duch.     Surprised  was  not  the  word.     I  was  angry — angry  with  Aimee,  Maurice, 
Monty,  myself — in   fact  everybody.     Who  would  not  have  been  ?     I  have 
been  tricked  in  the  most  humiliating  way. 
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Lestrange.     The  best  laid  schemes 

Duch.     What  is   the   use  of  stale  proverbs?     Mr.  Lestrange,  I  think  I  have  a 

right  to  be  annoyed.     Besides,  I  don't  care  for  the  word  schemes.     What 

I  did  was  no  more  than  any  mother  with  her  boy's  interest  at  heart  would 

have  done. 
Lestrange.     I  quite  agree.     Your  motives  were  excellent. 
Duch.     It  seemed  a  heaven-sent  chance  of  getting  over  the  family  difficulties, 

and  as  I  always  said  Aimee  Murrender  is  a  charming  girl. 
Lestrange.     Yes,  yes.     So  far  so  good.     But  what  would  you  have  said  if  you 

had  heard  that  Mrs.  Murrender's  millions  did  not  exist  r 
Duch.     Of  course    I   am   bound    to   admit   it   would  have   made   a  difference. 

I  should  not  have  encouraged  Monty  to  marry  her. 
Lestrange.     You  would  have  let  him  follow  his  own  inclinations  ? 
Duch.     Yes,  I  suppose  so,  if  they  coincided  with  his  interest. 
Lestrange.     Well  then,  Duchess,  I  must  tell  you  that  Mrs.   Murrender  has   no 

millions. 
Duch.     What  do  you  mean — she  is  an  impostor  ? 

Lestrange.      I  would  rather  you  did  not  use  that  word 

Duch.     But  if  she  gives  herself  out  to  be  a  millionairess  and  does  not  possess  the 

money  she  is  an  impostor  :  there  can  be  no  getting  over  it.     Do  you  mean 

to  say  that  woman  has  the  face  to  persist  in  coming  here  to-night  ?     It's 

intolerable.     Lady  Durrington  and  her  daughter  are  coming  ;  she  will  be 

more  furious  than  ever,  and  quite  justly,  at  my  having  these  people  to  meet 

her  ;  she  is  bound  to  know  soon  if  she  does  not  already. 
Enter  Footman. 
Footman.     Lady  Durrington,  the  Hon.  Miss  Durrington. 

Enter  Lady  Durrington  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Durrington. 
Lady  Dur.     I  am  afraid  we  have  kept  you  waiting,  my  dear  Caroline  ;  we  were 

held  up  by  a  block  in  the  traffic. 
Duch.  {nervously).     No,  you  are  not  the  last  ;  Mrs.  and   Miss   Murrender  and 

Mr.  Brierly  are  coming. 
Lestrange.     Duchess,  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  now  to  you  and 

Lady  Durrington.     There  could  not  be  a  better  opportunity. 
Duch.  {nervously).     Are  you  sure  it  is  wise — {softly  to  Lestrange.)  perhaps  Lady 

Durrington  does  not  know  anything  yet. 
Lestrange.     No,  Lady  Durrington  does  not  know  ;  and  I  should  like  her  to  hear 

what  is  to  be  heard  from  my  own  lips. 
Lady  Dur.     Dear  me,  this  sounds  quite  ominous.     I  hope  it  is  nothing  dreadful. 

My  dear  Duke,  will  you  show  Maud  the  carnations ;  she  is  most  interested 

in  flowers.     I  told  her  yours  were  the  best  in  London. 
Duke.     With  the  greatest  pleasure,  Lady  Durrington. 

[Exeunt  Duke  and  Maud. 
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Lestrange.      It  is  about  Mrs.  Murrender. 

Duch.      It  is  terrible,  Lady  Durrington.     But  I  assure  you  I  have  only  just  heard 
it  ;  and  I  had  asked  her  to  dine  here  already,      (to  Lestrange.)   But  what  if 
Mrs.  Murrender  comes  in  in  the  middle  ? 
Lestrange.      I  took  the  liberty  and  the  precaution  to  tell  her  you  had  altered  the 
hour  of"  dinner,  so  she  will  not  be  here  just  yet.      Lady  Durrington,  I  have 
just   told  the   Duchess  of  a   somewhat  startling   fact   which   I  heard  only 
to-day.      Mrs.  Murrcnder's  reputed  millions  do  not  exist  ! 
Lady  Dur.     Then  she  is  an  impostor  ! 
Lestrange.     Oh,  of  course,  everybody  says  that. 
Lady  Dur.     Of  course,  what  else  should  everybody  say  ? 

Lestrange.  I  hope  everybody  will  say  nothing  ;  and  that  the  few  who  know  will 
say  that  she  is  the  victim  of  circumstances.  Let  me  give  you  the  facts. 
Mrs.  Murrcnder's  husband  was,  as  the  whole  of  America  and  most  of 
Europe  knew,  a  millionaire  several  times  over.  But  to  be  a  millionaire, 
and  a  genuine  millionaire,  does  not  mean  the  possession  of  so  many  million 
pounds  or  dollars.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  securities  and  paper.  I  need  not  go 
into  a  complicated  explanation  of  how  this  is  so ;  I  need  merely  tell  you 
that  in  many  cases  the  fortune  entirely  depends  on  the  life  and  activity  or 
the  man.  Mr.  Murrender  died  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  some  huge 
negotiations,  and  the  result  in  black  and  white  is  that  the  personal  assets  he 
left  amounted  to  a  few  thousands. 

Duch.      But  Mrs.  Murrender  had  no  right  

Lestrange.     Ah,  but  that  is  just  it.      Mrs.  Murrender  had   not  the  smallest  idea 
of  this  calamity  for  several  months.      She  decided  to  come  to  England  both 
as  a  change  for  herself  and  of  course  with  a   view  to  getting   her  daughter 
well  married. 
Lady  Dur.     Of  course  it  was  all  a  scheme. 

Lestrange.  But  I  ask  vou,  Lady  Durrington,  what  is  wrong  in  that  ?  Has  not  every 
mother  in  England  or  America  the  same  desire,  nay,  the  same  duty  with 
regard  to  her  daughter?  She  came  to  London  and  took  a  house  tor  the 
season.  Of  course  the  papers  soon  heralded  the  advent  of  one  ot  America's 
greatest  heiresses.  But  everything  they  said  was  on  their  own  initiative. 
Mrs.  Murrender  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  When  she  had  been  in 
London  a  short  time,  Mrs.  Murrender  heard  from  her  solicitors  what  we  have 
just  heard  to-day.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  leave  London  and  return  to 
America.  Then  she  thought  of  her  daughter,  and  chose  what  I  sincerely 
hold  to  be  was  the  braver  and  nobler  course.  She  decided  to  remain  here. 
There  was  nothing  dishonest  in  that.  She  has  enough  money  to  pay  her 
way  comfortably  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and  that  is  more  than  some 
people  can  boast  of.  You,  Duchess,  will  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
she  did  no  more  than  any  mother  with  her  daughter's  interest  at  heart 
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would  have  done.  She  had  come  to  something  like  an  agreement,  before 
she  heard  of  the  loss,  with  you  that  Aimee  should  marry  the  Duke. 
But  here  instinct  got  the  better  of  interest.  Aimee  fell  in  love  with 
Mr.  Brierly — they  are  engaged.      So  there  is  no  harm  done  after  all. 

Duch.  Of  course,  as  it  turns  out,  that  is  certainly  an  admirable  arrangement. 
Maurice  is  doing  very  well,  and  is  likely  to  do  better  still. 

Lestrange.  Yes,  but  I  want  to  put  to  you  something  like  a  personal  appeal  for 
Mrs.  Murrender.      What  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

Duck.  Well  I  don't  see  I  can  do  anything  ;  she  will  have  no  footing,  and  it  is 
bound  to  be  out  in  a  i'ew  days  that  she  is  an  impostor. 

Lestrange.  I  have  seen  Landon  and  MacNeil.  As  you  know  between  them 
they  practically  run  the  social  side  of  Fleet  Street.  They  are  both  good 
fellows  and  have  more  power  to  make,  mar  or  save  a  reputation  than  anyone  in 
London.  They  have  both  undertaken,  out  of  friendship  to  me,  that  this  shall 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  Society  papers.  So  you  are  safe  on  that  score.  But 
you  can  do  more  than  that.  You  Duchess,  and  you  Lady  Durrington,  have 
it  in  your  power  to  do  far  more  than  either  Landon  or  MacNeil  for  Mrs. 
Murrender.  I  appeal  to  you  as  generous  women  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  a  woman  whose  only  crime  has  been  that  she  has  let  Society  take  her  at 
its  own  valuation.  Believe  me,  she  is  a  good  woman.  Can  you  do 
this  ? 

Lady  Dur.  Mr.  Lestrange,  I  only  wish  I  might  have  half  so  good  an  advocate 
for  myself  if  ever  I  need  one 

Duck.  But  still  I  do  not  see  if  Mrs.  Murrender  is  so  altered  in  her  circumstances 
how  she  could  keep  her  place  in  Society  even  if  we  did  receive  her 

Lestrange.  Well,  but  we  need  not  go  into  that  now.  I  am  pleading  for  Mrs. 
Murrender's  acquittal  on  the  charge  of  fraud  and  imposture.  The  first 
thing  must  be  to  clear  her  of  this ;  after  that 

Duck.  You  have  asked  me  to  do  a  very  difficult  thing,  I  may  say  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  If  I  go  on  shielding  Mrs.  Murrender  it  will  look  as 
though  I  was  and  always  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the 

Lads  Dur.  No  don't  say  Fraud,  Duchess:  we  have  done  with  that  word;  but  I 
agree  that  it  is  a  most  awkward  position 

Duch.  For  instance,  when  Mrs.  Murrender  comes  here  now  in  a  few  minutes 
what  am  I  to  say?  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  to  have  to  greet  one's 
guests  with  a  verdict. 

Lady  Dur.      Most  embarrassing! 

Lestrange.  No,  not  embarrassing,  Lady  Durrington.  Embarrassment  is  a  trivial 
thing;  it  is  merely  the  awkward  feeling  when  we  forget  or  can't  quicklv 
bring  to  mind  the  next  move  in  the  social  game.  It  is  a  mere  hesitation 
about  conventions.  There  are  some  situations  which  occur  altogether  oui- 
side  these  conventions  when  there  are  no  rules  and  no  game.     On   these 
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occasions  there  is  no  such  thing  as  embarrassment.  There  may  be  a  right 
choice  or  a  wrong  choice,  but  there  is  no  embarrassment.  Consider  one 
moment — it  will  be  far  harder  for  Mrs.  Murrender  to  accept  your  advances 
than  for  you  to  make  them.  It  may  be  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive  :  it  is  certainly  easier.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  the  sign  and 
you    have   won — Mrs.    Murrender  will  know   the  sign — just  as  you  must 

guess  what  I  mean — will  you  do  this? 

Duch.  {does  not  reply.      While  she  is  still  reflecting  enter  Footman). 
Footman.      Mrs.  Murrender,  Miss  Murrender,  Mr.  Brierly. 

Enter  Mrs.  and  Miss  Murrender  and  Mr.  Brierly. 

Duch.     {Looks  at  Lestrangc,  walks  straight   to    Mrs.  Murrender  and  kisses  her  on 

each  cheek  then  she  kisses  Miss  Murrender  and  shakes  hands  with   Brierly.)      I 

am  so  glad  to  see  you  all ;   I  don't  think  Lady  Durrington  knows  your  good 

news.      Lady  Durrington,  I  am  sure  you  will  join  us  all   in   congratulating 

Aimce  and  Maurice  on  their  engagement 

Lady  Dur.      My  dear  children,  I   am  delighted.      Mr.  Brierly,  if  you  are  really 

fond  of  loveliness,  you  will  just  go  on  painting  your  wite. 
Aitnee  {laughing).      No,  he  shall  never  paint  me  again — I  think  I  hinder  him  at 

his  work  

Enter  Duke  and  Maud. 

Duke  {to  Maud).     Oh  Lord,  what  a  crowd,  shall  I  tell  them  all  ? 

Maud.     Of  course,  darling 

Duke.  I  sav,  everybody,  it's  a  little  awkward  coming  on  such  a  crowd  all  of  a 
sudden,  you  know,  but  it'll  save  time  to  tell  you  all  at  once — Miss 
Durrington  has  done  me  honour,  I  mean,  we've — we've — done  each  other 
the  honour — no  hang  it — can't  you  see  we're  engaged,  {gives  her  a  smacking 
kiss.)  All  crowd  round  congratulating. 

Footman.     Dinner  is  served,  your  grace. 

Duchess.      Monty  will  you  lead  the  way,  we  want  no  ceremony  to-night 

All  proceed  in  to  dinner  except  Duchess  and  Lestrangc. 
Duch.      Mr.  Lestrangc,  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  feel  absurdly  happy  to-night. 
Le  strange.      Naturally. 
Duch.     Oh,  not  only  about   Monty — though   I  am   delighted  of  course — no,  I 

really  feel  as  though  I  had  done  the  right  thing 

Lestrangc.  You  have  done  a  very  generous  thing,  Duchess.  I  am  glad  what 
you   did   was   for   Mrs.    Murrcndcr's   sake — I    wanted  it  to  be  for  her  own 

sake  and  not  for  mine 

Duch.      For  yours,  Mr.  Lestrangc  ? 

Lestrangc.      Yes,  you  sec  that's  why  I  didn't   tell   you   before   that   in   receiving 
Mrs.  Murrender  you  will  be  receiving  Mrs.  Nigel  Lestrangc. 
[Lestrangc  gives  Duchess  //'/  arm  and  they  follow  the  rest  to  Dinner.] 

Curtain. 
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By  S.  B.  Hartley,  B.A. 

T  the  present  time  large  numbers  of  our  slum  lads  are 
being  kept  off  the  streets  and  saved  from  all  kinds  of 
evil  by  the  work  of  the  lads'  clubs,  which  of  recent 
years  have  sprung  up  in  a  strong  and  growing  net- 
work round  our  great  cities.  The  benefits  and 
advantages  of  this  branch  of  slum-work  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate.  Suffice  it  that  it  has  been  the  salvation  of  thousands 
of  lads  who  otherwise  would  be  exposed  to  many  forms  of 
temptation,  to  which  they  would  undoubtedly  succumb.  In 
view  of  the  increasing  importance  of  these  institutions,  therefore, 
it  is  not  inopportune  to  bring  before  the  public  a  few  points 
in  connection  with  the  inner  working  of  this — in  some  ways  the 
most  important — side  of  our  social  work  in  the  dark  parts  of  the 
great  cities. 

Obviously  the  first  duty  of  anyone  dealing  with  the  subject  is 
to  look  into  the  inside  of  the  machinery,  and  lay  bare  the  ideals 
and  aims  of  the  movement.  Ideals,  as  has  been  well  said, 
go  before  us  like  beacons  to  shed  light  on  our  path ;  and 
until  we  have  given  a  more  exact  account  of  what  these  clubs  are 
aiming  at  than  the  ordinary  man  and  perhaps  even  than  the 
workers  in  the  clubs  are  aware  of,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
qualities  of  development  the  movement  possesses,  what  powers  lie 
latent  in  it,  and  to  what  heights  of  success  and  influence  it  may 
yet  attain. 

In  its  origin  the  lads'  club  began  with  the  "  one-room  "  idea, 
the  object  of  which  was  solely  and  simply  that  of  providing  some 
place  where  the  slum-boy  might  spend  his  evenings  instead 
of  loafing  and  hanging  about  the  streets.  The  ideal  at  the 
root  of  the  movement  then,  at  the  start,  was  the  purely  negative 
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one  of  keeping  the  boy  away  from — rather  than  of  helping 
and  strengthening  him  to  meet  and  cope  with — the  tempta- 
tions around  him.  For  this  purpose  games  were  provided — 
chess,  draughts,  quoits,  etc., — papers  and  books  were  strewn 
about  the  room  for  the  boys  to  pick  up  and  read,  and  a  welcome 
awaited  anyone  who  cared  to  enter. 

The  second  stage  came  when  a  move  was  made  to  larger 
premises.  A  building  was  obtained,  allowing  separate  rooms  for 
games — quoits,  billiards,  bagatelle,  etc., — boxing  and  fencing, 
heading,  and  with  this  move  a  change  is  to  be  noted  in  the  internal 
working  of  the  club.  Instead  of  being  free  to  come  and  go  when 
or  where  they  liked,  the  boys  are  now  bound  together  by  closer 
ties.  The  club-idea  comes  in.  The  boys  are  formed  into  an 
organised  club,  to  which  entrance  is  possible  only  by  the  payment 
of  a  subscription. 

Later  a  further  development  is  made — the  third  stage  of 
the  movement.  A  gymnasium  and  library,  and  separate  rooms 
for  the  junior  and  senior  members  are  introduced.  A  net-work 
of  societies  and  clubs  spring  up,  the  one  appealing  to  the  aesthetic 
side  of  the  members — literary,  debating,  dramatic  and  musical 
societies — the  other  to  the  physical  side — cricket,  football, 
gymnastic,  swimming,  harrier  clubs,  etc. 

In  this  way  the  lads'  club  has  developed  from  its  rough  and 
ready  beginning  as  a  room,  started  for  amusement  and  recreation, 
into  a  regularlv-organised  association  with  recognised  principles 
and  aims. 

The  third  stage  is  not  complete  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  great  question  at  issue  in  the  history  and  evolution  of 
the  movement  may  be  said  to  be,  how  far  the  old  ideals  are 
worn  out  and  ready  to  be  superseded  bv  new  ones,  and  what 
place  is  going  to  be  given  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  side  of  the 
work,  as  opposed  to  what  Aristotle  would  call  the  purely  animal. 
In  other  words,  is  the  lads'  club  going  to  be  merely  a  place  of 
recreation   and  amusement,  or   is  it  to  be  a   training-ground  and 
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seminarium  for  the  turning  out  of  good  men  and  good  citizens 
with  definite  educational  and  formative  influences?  Is  it  to  be 
content  with  merely  helping  the  lads  it  touches  and  affects  along 
the  groove  in  which  they  are  set,  or  is  it  going  to  lift  them  into  a 
higher  and  better  one? 

That  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  order  has  begun,  is 
clear  to  any  observant  mind  among  those  who  take  part  in  the 
work.  It  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  that  the  club  must  not  be 
satisfied  merely  with  keeping  its  members  away  from  certain 
dangers,  but  the  step  of  advance  has  not  yet  been  made  in  any 
certain  or  definite  fashion.  The  club  of  the  future,  if  it  is  to  justify 
its  existence,  must  assume  the  offensive  much  more  strongly  and 
vigorously  than  it  has  yet  done.  It  must  begin  active,  energetic 
operations  against  the  forces  from  which  hitherto  it  has  been 
but  the  refuge.  Until  now,  as  we  have  said,  it  has  been  a  haven 
from  the  tempest  without.  As  such,  it  has  had  its  place,  it  has 
done  its  work,  and  served  its  purpose.  Now  it  is  to  be  a  fortress, 
the  centre  of  strong  and  vigorous  attacks  on  all  the  distressing 
influences  at  work  around  it.  Instead  of  a  candle  in  the  darkness, 
self-absorbed,  and  wholly  occupied  with  the  task  of  keeping  itself 
alive,  it  is  to  become  a  searchlight,  a  strong,  radiating  power  in 
the  district  around  it,  blazing  forth  its  light  upon  every  dark 
corner,  every  gloomy  patch. 

When  the  possibilities  of  a  power  of  this  kind  are  considered, 
one  may  well  doubt — however  strongly  some  even  of  the  most 
ardent  workers  in  the  clubs  may  defend  the  earlier  view — whether 
any  club,  which  in  the  future  shall  exist  purely  as  a  place  of 
recreation  and  amusement,  shall  be  justified  or  justifiable.  The 
writer  of  this  knows  of  one  case,  at  least,  where  attempts  to  make 
the  step  of  advance  from  the  old  to  the  new  order  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  strong  and  energetic  opposition  of  the  more 
conservative  of  the  workers,  who  hold  by  the  ancient  traditions 
and  ideals  of  the  club  as  a  purely  recreative  institution.  Yet  this 
opposition,  however  strongly  it  may  be  backed  by  firm  and  honest 
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conviction,   is  surely   misplaced,  and  is  a  result  of  an  inability  to 
readjust  the  perspective  in  line  with  the  new  conditions. 

Finally,  in  dealing  with  this  point,  we  may  adduce  an  analogy 
which  exists  in  more  than  one  respect  between  the  bov — and 
particularly  the  slum-boy — and  the  primitive  savage.  The 
community  in  the  first  instance  was  formed  to  meet  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  life  (t<>v  ..V  evaca).  Savages  in  their  primi- 
tive state  banded  together  into  tribes  for  the  sake  of  hunting- 
expeditions  and  the  obtaining  of  food-supplies.  After  the  basis 
of  society  had  been  set  and  fixed,  all  the  varying  interests  of  life, 
which  civilisation  brings  in  its  train,  were  gradually  evolved  and 
added,  until  at  last  amid  the  complex  and  intricate  machinery  of 
modern  life,  the  aim  of  society  has  ceased  to  be  merely  rov  C>/>-  eveicm, 
mere  living,  and  becomes  n,v  tl  _7/r  Ivan,  that  of  good  living,  living 
well.  And  may  not  this  truth,  which  holds  its  ground  in  our 
day  as  firmly  as  when  Aristotle  first  propounded  it,  be 
applied  by  analogy  to  the  point  in  question  ?  Has  not  the 
time  come  when  we  must  recognise  the  fact  that  the  lads' 
club  has  ceased  to  be  merely  a  recreation-ground  and  pleasure- 
garden,  and  become  an  institution  with  definite  formative 
influences  on  character  ?  Such  is  the  stage  of  advance  that  we 
may  expect  in  the  evolution  of  the  movement  in  accordance  with 
natural  laws,  but  a  killer  recognition  of  it  is  required  than  has 
yet  been  accorded  it. 

Change  in  ideal  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  change  in  practical 
working.  A  few  of  the  points,  therefore,  which  will  mark  the 
future  development  of  the  lads'  club  may  be  noted.  Before  this 
can  be  done,  however,  we  must  lay  down  and  fix  two  principles  as 
our  anchor-ropes. 

(i.)  The  first  is  the  indisputable  truth  that  that  club  or  society 
is  strongest  which  is  most  independent  of  outside  help  and  aid. 

This  principle  holds  in  every  sphere  of  lite  :  that  community 
or  organism — be  it  church,  state,  club,  or  only  man — is  strongest 
which,  tor  the  management  ot   its  affairs  and   institutions,  can  rely 
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most  upon  its  own  internal  strength,  and  trusts  least  to  outside 
help  and  resources. 

The  lads'  club  in  which  an  active,  vital,  and  essential  part  is 
taken  by  the  members  themselves,  in  which  the  work  is  done 
mostly  from  among  those  inside,  is  the  best  club,  and  doing  the 
best  work,  and  most  calculated  to  be  a  real,  living  influence  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  lies. 

(ii.)  The  second  principle — equally  as  true,  and  equally  as 
applicable — is  that  the  highest  and  truest  freedom  is  not  that  of 
unlimited  and  unrestricted  licence — not  the  freedom  of  being  able 
to  do  what  one  likes,  but  the  freedom  of  being  able  and  willing  to 
do  what  one  ought. 

The  strongest  man  is  the  freest  man.  He  least  of  all  is  able  to 
do  what  he  likes.  He  most  of  all  is  able  to  do  what  he  wants. 
By  the  habitual  concentration  of  his  faculties  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  ideals,  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  all  his  aims  and 
desires  into  line  with  the  purpose  which  he  has  set  before  him, 
and  has  acquired  a  mastery  over  himself,  which  constitutes  the 
highest  and  truest  freedom. 

Not  infrequently  a  confusion  exists  in  certain  minds  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  compulsion,  but  it  is 
clear,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  so  far  from  being 
incompatible,  they  are  necessary  concomitants.  Compulsion, 
necessity,  arayu),  is  a  vital  and  essential  factor  in  life,  and  what  is 
needed  more  than  anything  else  to-day  is  a  fuller  comprehension 
of  this  principle  and  a  readiness  and  desire  to  introduce  it  in  a 
stronger  and  more  lasting  form  into  our  lives  and  actions. 

The  results  that  the  definition  of  these  two  main  principles 
give  us  are  clear.  With  them  as  the  bed-rock  of  our  scheme  of 
reform,  the  details  of  the  superstructure  can  be  filled  in. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  club  should  be  framed  with 
the  definite  object  and  purpose  of  preparing  and  equipping  the 
members  to  help  and  take  part  in  the  working  of  the  club.  Some 
scheme  of  discipline  and  training  must  be  introduced  which  will 
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accustom  them  to  a  regular  routine  ;  which  will  train  them  to  the 
word  of  command  ;  which  will  give  them  a  wider  range  of 
interests  and  thought  than  the  consideration  of  their  own 
individual  pleasure  ;  which  finally  will  develop  in  them  a  pride 
in,  and  sense  of  duty  towards,  the  club,  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  is  obtained  in  our  public  schools.  Here  but  two 
or  three  points  may  be  mentioned  to  show  the  lines  in  which 
advance  in  this  direction  may  be  looked  for. 

I.  The  first  point  we  would  note  is  the  lads'  brigade  work. 
There  is  no  scheme  which  in  work  among  the  lower  classes  and 
in  the  darker  parts  of  our  cities  is  more  calculated  to  bring  the 
elder  and  younger  boys  into  close  contact  than  this,  which,  by 
accustoming  the  younger  lads  to  look  up  to  the  advice  and 
authority  of  the  elder,  and  again,  by  encouraging  the  elder  to 
take  an  active  personal  interest  in  the  younger,  will  arouse  in  all 
an  esprit  de  corps  and  a  sense  of  unity  and  cohesion  which  at 
present  in  many  of  our  clubs  is  remarkable  only  for  its  absence. 
Brigade  work,  in  some  form  or  other,  as  an  introductory  stage  to 
full  membership  will  be  a  necessary  and  compulsory  feature  of 
every  club.  Each  boy  must,  as  a  condition  of  joining  the  club,  be 
made  to  put  in  a  fixed  number  of  drills,  and  only  when  he  has  com- 
pleted this  preliminary  or  introductory  course  will  he  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  club.  On  joining  he  will  be  drafted  into  a 
company  of  recruits,  commanded  and  drilled  by  some  of  the  elder 
lads.  As  he  improves,  as  he  has  the  slouch  taken  out  of  him,  as 
he  becomes  smarter  and  more  efficient,  he  will  be  passed  into  a 
higher  company,  and  gradually  he  will  obtain  the  knowledge  and 
experience  which  in  due  course  will  fit  him  to  qualify  for  the 
posts  of  leadership  and  authority.  In  this  way  the  slum-lad  will 
obtain  a  training  which  will  turn  him  out  a  man.  All  the  qualities 
which  at  present  lie  latent  and  undeveloped  will  be  brought  out — 
the  qualities  of  respect,  admiration,  alertness,  promptitude,  obedi- 
ence; and  later  on  those  of  leadership,  tact,  responsibility,  to 
develop  which  at  present  nothing — or  very  little — is  being  done. 
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In  this  way  too,  the  gap  between  the  senior  and  younger  boys 
will  be  bridged.  The  elder  lads  will  go  among  the  juniors,  will 
mix  with  them,  talk  to  them,  help  and  encourage  them.  The 
sympathy  of  a  common  aim  will  bind  them  together,  and  ties  of 
sentiment  will  make  them  one.  A  feeling  of  unity  and  comrade- 
ship will  arise  which  can  only  come  from  the  concentration  of  a 
number  of  persons  on  the  same  object.  The  individual  pleasure 
will  be  sunk  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  common  cause,  and  a  keenness 
and  eagerness  will  reign  which  have  never  yet  been  seen.  A 
spirit  will  arise  throughout  the  club,  the  fruits  of  which  will  be 
shown  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  all  who  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  club. 

II.  A  second  point  is  the  institution  of  prefectships  or  steward- 
ships in  the  club.  The  sense  of  responsibility  given  by  a  position 
of  authority  has  a  wonderfully  steadying  effect  on  the  young  mind. 
In  our  schools  the  idea  is  used  with  the  best  results.  The 
training  of  the  boy  culminates  in  a  prefectship  or  monitorship 
over  the  younger  boys,  and  the  same  success  may  be  expected  to 
attend  its  introduction  into  the  lads'  club.  The  management 
of  the  work  of  the  club  in  each  of  its  branches  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  elder  lads.  The  club  should  be  so  regulated  that 
each  sphere  with  its  own  particular  circle  of  supporters  should 
be  self-subsistent  and  autonomous.  The  cricket,  football, 
gymnastic,  harrier,  and  swimming  clubs  should  be  run  on  indepen- 
dent lines  by  regularly-appointed  officials  and  committees  from  its 
members.  The  arrangement  of  concerts  from  the  talent  inside 
the  club, — concerts  from  outside  may  be  arranged  otherwise, — 
the  supervision  of  the  vounger  boys,  along  with  the  duties  of  the 
canteen,  billiard-room,  gymnasium,  library,  should  rest  with  the 
senior  boys.  Each  branch  should  have  its  officers  and  working 
committee,  representatives  of  which  should  be  chosen  for  a  general 
lads'  committee.  This  committee  should  have  the  task  of  super- 
vising the  working  and  internal  management  of  the  club. 
Resolutions  would   be  passed  advising  the  general  committee  of 
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outside  workers — what  is  now  the  ordinary  working  committee  of 
the  club — on  points  of  difficulty,  showing  the  views  of  the  lads 
themselves.  For  the  better  exposition  of  these  views  the  lads' 
committee  should  have  representatives  on  the  general  council, 
which  otherwise  would  remain  of  the  same  nature  and  composition 
as  before. 

Here  again  we  may  note  the  steadying  influence  that  may  be 
expected  from  the  intercourse  and  interchange  of  opinion  that 
would  in  this  way  arise  between  the  bovs  and  the  outside  workers. 
The  officials  of  the  club — the  outside  officials — would  thus  share 
the  responsibility  of  the  management  with  the  elder  members. 
Much  of  the  burden  and  worry  would  be  taken  off  their  shoulders. 
At  the  same  time,  the  council — thus  increased — would  be  better 
equipped  for  the  management  of  the  club's  affairs,  from  its  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  boys'  views  and  ideas. 

III.  The  third  and  last  point  to  be  noted — here  but  lightly  to 
be  touched  on,  for  the  idea  has  already  been  taken  up  sufficiently 
strongly  as  not  to  call  for  great  emphasis  here — is  the  compulsory 
attendance  at  continuation  evening  classes  as  a  condition  of 
membership.  This  is  indeed  an  important  side  of  the  club's 
work,  and  must  be  carefully  and  strictly  enforced.  On  leaving 
school,  the  tendency  is  for  a  lad  to  consider  his  education  finished. 
At  such  a  stage  his  thoughts  turn  to  pleasure,  and  much  of  what 
he  has  learnt  goes  and  is  forgotten.  The  compulsory  attendance 
at  an  evening-class  at  least  once  a  week  will  in  many  cases  supply 
the  spur  towards  selr-advancement  and  progress  which  is  needed. 
Every  effort,  too,  should  be  made  for  the  classes  to  be  as  bright 
and  attractive  and  as  little  wearisome  and  bookish  as  possible,  that 
the  lad  may  be  led  of  his  own  accord  and  without  pressure  from 
without  to  take  up  evening-class  work  more  easily  and  readily  than 
at  present. 

Such  will  be  the  framework  of  the  lads'  club  which  in  the  future 
is  to  aim  at  the  highest  and  best.  The  time  has  now  come  when 
all   who  are   interested  in  this  form  of  social  work,  and  have  its 
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welfare  and  success  at  heart,  would  do  well  seriously  to  consider 
how  far  they  are  ready  to  bring  the  practical  working — the 
machinery  of  the  club — into  line  with  this  change  in  ideals ;  how 
far  they  are  prepared  to  let  the  old  aims  go  and  allow  the  higher 
and  truer  ones  completely  to  supersede  them.  Only  when  this 
change  has  been  made,  when  progress  has  been  attempted  and  the 
step  of  advance  made,  will  the  warp  of  the  club  be  worked  with 
a  finer  and  tougher  thread.  Not  till  then  are  the  potentialities  of 
the  movement  likely  to  be  actualised  in  any  real  or  permanent 
form ;  not  till  then  will  the  club  in  any  way  begin  to  realise  the 
possibilities  which  it  possesses,  for  then  only  will  the  aim  be  to 
strike  down  deep  at  the  root  of  all  that  it  touches  and  affects — 
the  lives  and  characters  of  the  boys,  for  whose  sake  it  exists,  and 
for  whom  it  is  in  a  very  high  degree  responsible. 


[We  ought  perhaps  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  authors  of 
articles  in  Saint  George  are  alone  responsible  for  the  views 
expressed  therein.  Some  authorities  on  Boys'  Clubs  would  not 
be  able  to  accept  all  of  Mr.  Hartley's  conclusions. — 

General  Editor,  Saint  George.] 
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The   Works  of  John   IRjiskin.       Library   Edition.       Vols.  XXIII- 
XXVI.     London:   George  Allen.      1906. 

HE  first  two  of  these  volumes  form  a  collection  of 
Italian  studies.  Vol.  XXIII  is  a  Florentine  volume. 
Its  chief  contents  are:  (1)  Val  d' Arno,  Ruskin's 
Oxford  lectures  of  1873;  (2)  ^^ie  Aesthetic  and 
Mathematic  Schools  of  Art  in  Florence,  his  lectures  of 
1874  (now  first  published);  (3)  Mornings  in  Florence,  with  its 
supplement  of  illustrations,  The  Shepherds'  -lower.  A  specially 
useful  addition  to  the  lectures  is  a  brief  chronology  with  references 
to  Ruskin's  allusions:  some  such  rigid  framework  is  verv  necessarv 
for  readers  not  well  acquainted  with  Florentine  history.  Vol.  XXIV 
is  a  North  Italian  volume.  Its  chief  contents  are:  (1)  Giotto  and 
his  Works  in  Padua,  Ruskin's  Arundel  Essav  of  1853 — written 
before  he  had  been  to  Assisi ;  before,  that  is,  Giotto  and  Cimabue 
and  S.  Francis  had  become  so  great  a  power  in  his  life  as  thev  did; 
(2)  his  Arundel  essay  (1872)  on  The  Cavalli  Monuments  in  S. 
Anas ta si a,  Verona  ;  (3)  The  Guide  to  the  Principal  Pictures  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Venice;  (4)  S.  Mark's  Tfjst;  (5)  Ruskin's 
contributions  to  the  agitation  against  the  restorations  of  S.  Mark's 
( 1 877-1  880)  of  which  a  full  account  is  given  in  the  Introduction. 
Special  praise  is  due  to  the  careful  chapter  on  Ruskin's  attitude 
to  Carpaccio.  Vol.  XXV  is  devoted  to  birds  and  flowers,  con- 
taining as  it  does  Love's  Meinie  and  Proserpina,  two  of  Ruskin's 
fragmentary  attempts  to  make  scientific  classifications  —  given 
"always  as  tentative" — for  artists  and  young  people.  Their  aim 
could  not  be  better   stated    than    in    his    letter   to   Dean    Liddell : 

The  collation  of  what  I  have  systcmatiscd   tor   the   first   time  in  art 
education  with  what  I  had  learned  or"  natural  science  in   pure  love  of 
it,   and    not    in    ambition  of  discovery,   will    form    a   code    of  school 
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teaching  entirely  separate  from  the  technical  formalities  of  each  several 
branch  of  science  as  now  pursued,  and  which  I  believe  many  parents 
and  children  will  thank  me  for. 

Vol.  XXVI  is  a  companion  collection  of  his  studies  of  rocks  and 
stones,  chief  among  them  Deucalion.  They  are  less  systematised, 
but  are  the  record  of  a  lifetime's  favourite  study. 
The  biographical  introductions  cover  the  years  1873-8,  years  of 
strain,  ending  in  utter  breakdown.  The  story  they  tell  is  of 
increasing  variety  of  ceaseless  work — 

So  little  satisfaction  in  work  done :  only  a  wild  longing  to  do 
more,  and  always  thinking  of  beginning  life — when  I  am  drawing  so 
fast  towards  its  end. 

And  they  give  the  same  glimpses  of  a  loveable  personality  dis- 
tracted between  the  vision  of  beauty  and  the  nightmare  of  human 
sorrow.  Among  many  delightful  stories,  there  is  a  piquant  page 
from  some  reminiscences  by  Miss  Violet  Hunt : 

Even  in  his  play  with  us  he  called  for  the  exercise  of  that  for- 
bearance towards  its  well-meaning  but  blundering  elder  which  is 
innate  in  all  children. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  impression  left  by  these  chapters  of 
Ruskin's  lite  is  that  of  a  growing  weariness  and  feverishness  which 
gives  sure  sign  that  the  strain  his  temperament  put  on  him  was 
nearing  the  breaking  point. 

The  misery  and  wrong  on  every  side  are  so  terrific,  my  own 
strength  for  good  so  lost,  like  a  poor  bee  or  ant  drifted  down  a  millrace 
of  foul  water. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  fiercest  denunciations  of  Fors  ;  days 
when  he  woke  weak, 

having  slept  little,  lying  awake  thinking  of  what  I  could  do  for 
England,  or  how  I  should  know  what  is  right. 

They  were  the  days  of  which  Carlyle  wrote  : 

He  has  fallen  into  thick  quiet  despair  again'on  the  personal  question: 
and  means  all  the  more  to  go  ahead  with  fire  and  sword  upon  the 
universal  one. 
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To  his  world-sorrow  was  added  the  keenest  private  one. 
The  woman  I  hoped  would  have  been  my  wife  is  dying. 

When  she  died,  in  1875,  ne  saw  w'tn  tragic  intuition  what  the 
result  would  be : 

That  death  is  very  bad  for  me — seal  of  a  great  fountain  of  sorrow 
which  can  now  never  ebb  away.  Meanwhile  I  live  in  the  outside  of 
me,  and  can  still  work. 

Consequent  on  this  blow  came  his  experiences  of  psychic  phenomena, 
which  seemed  to  F.  W.  H.  Mvers  to  give  Ruskin 

his  one  brief  season      ....      of  blissful  trust  in  the  Unseen, 

but  which  must  to  other  minds  bear  a  sadder  meaning.     As  the 
trouble  deepened  over  him  we  hear  the  despairing  cry  : 

Oh  me  !  if  I  could  conquer  the  Shadow  of  Death  which  hurries 
me  at  work  and  saddens  me  at  rest ! 

There  were  often  times  when   he  felt  strong  and  hopeful,  but 
more  than  ever  his  thoughts  came 

'jostling  one  another  so  that  I  can't  get  to  work.'  They  kept  'going 
like  a  juggler's  balls  in  the  air — a  touch  first  to  one,  then  another': 
or  'like  a  shoal  of  minnows,  jostling  each  other.' 

Just  before  the  breakdown  he  exclaimed, 

I  must  get  to  work  or  I  shall  get  utterly  into  dreamland. 

Then  followed  the  "  long  dream  "  of  delirium  in  brain  fever. 

In  the  quotations  just  given  will  be  noticed  a  singular  felicity 
in  expressing  his  mental  states  in  approaching  fever.  So  it  is  in 
his  convalescence  : — 

T  have  once  more  dodged  the  doctors,  and  hope  with  Heaven's 
help  to  keep  them  out  of  the  house — at  least  till  I  lose  my  wits  again. 
I'm  picking  them  up  at  present,  here  and  there,  like  the  cock  with  the 
pomegranate  grains  in  the  Arabian  Nights*  'The  doctors  are  all  quite 
unable  to  make  me  out.  My  work  is  to  me  air  and  water,  and  they 
might  just  as  well  tell  a  sick  fish  to  lie  on  its  back,  or  a  sick  swallow 
to  catch  no  flics,  as  mc  not  to  catch  what's  in  the  air  of  passing 
fancy.' 
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He  fears  too  that  his  botanical  classification  in  Proserpina  may 
seem  to  Liddell  "  only  a  form  of  continuous  fantasy  remaining 
from  my  illness."  But  Mr.  Cook  does  not  leave  us  in  sheer 
weakness  of  recovery  ;  he  promises  to  show 

with  what  fortitude  Ruslcin  set  himself  to  resume  the  threads  of  his 
busy  life — counting  his  mercies  and  seeking  to  'try  and  turn  every 
hour  to  gold.' 


Boy  and  Girl :  Should  they  be  Educated  together?  "Vivian  Grey" 
and  E.  S.  Tylee.  London:  Simp  kin  Marshall,  is.,  paper; 
2s.,  cloth. 

^IS  "study  of  the  principle  and  methods  of  co-educa- 
tion is  a  powerful  plea  addressed  to  those  to  whom 
the  idea  is  new  or  repugnant.  We  only  wish  all 
such  could  be  induced  to  read  it.  The  authors  base 
their  plea  first  on  the  natural  relationship  of  boy  and 
girl,  mutually  helpful  in  their  development ;  then  on  the  experience 
of  co-education  which  is  by  now  considerable,  and  declared  by  the 
most  competent  judges  to  be  entirely  successful ;  lastly,  on  the 
incomplete  success  of  the  system  of  separation  which  they  point 
out  (with  a  shrewd  eye  for  the  tory  weakness  of  their  audience)  is 
not  even  old. 

The  adjustment  of  home  and  school  influences  is  of  immense 
practical  importance  in  every  branch  of  education.  This  book 
confines  itself  to  boarding  schools — it  is  worth  noticing  that  the 
day-schools  are  more  and  more  solving  the  problem  for  a  con- 
siderable section  of  society.  But  its  argument  holds  good  in  each 
branch,  if  in  any. 

The  little  book  should  be  a  real  help  in  stirring  thought  and 
shaking  prejudice  :   all  the  more  so  that  from  the  educationist's 
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point  of  view  it  is  quite  elementary.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
instead  of  the  very  vague  appendix  on  "The  Cost  of  Co-education," 
the  authors  did  not  give  a  list  of  the  schools  which  have  adopted 
the  system  in  England.  They  do  not  seem  fully  conscious  of  the 
number  and  scope  of  these.  Moreover  an  authoritative  studv  of 
the  comparative  cost  might  have  been  really  useful. 

If  there  are  still  any  readers  who  do  not  delight  in  Virginibus 
Puerisque  they  will  find  the  little  extract  printed  in  an  appendix 
fully  worth  the  price  of  this  book. 


Sociological  Papers,  Vol.  II.  By  Francis  Gallon,  P.  Geddes,  M.  E. 
Sadler,  E.  Westermarck,  II.  H'offding,  J.  H.  Bridges,  and 
J .  S.  Stuart-Glennie.  Published  for  the  Sociological  Society  by 
Macmillan  £s?  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.      1906.      10s.  6d. 

HE  Sociological  Society  testifies  to  its  continued 
activity  by  the  publication  of  its  second  annual 
volume.  The  first  volume — reviewed  in  our  issue  of 
April,  1905 — was  a  notable  contribution  to  Socio- 
logical literature;  and  the  present  volume  is  equally 
interesting  and  valuable.  Its  contents  are  varied.  Thev  deal 
with  some  of  the  most  important  problems  of  Sociological  Studv  ; 
and  the  names  of  their  contributors  are  a  guarantee  of  their 
excellence  and  authority.  The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  result  of  its  labours  to  give  Sociology  in  England  the 
place  it  has  so  long  held  in  other  countries  and,  by  relating  it  to 
the  concrete  problems  of  our  time,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
merely  another  subject  of   barren  academic  studv  and  teaching. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton  continues  his  studies  in  Eugenics,  dealing 

with  "Restrictions  in  Marriage,"  "Studies  in  National  Eugenics," 

and    "Eugenics    as   a    Factor   in    Religion";     Professor    Patrick 

Geddes    concludes    his    previous    paper    on    "Civics    as    Applied 
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Sociology";  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler  deals  with  "The  School  in 
Some  of  its  Relations  to  Social  Organisation  and  to  National  Life"; 
Dr.  E.  Westermarck  writes  on  "  The  Influence  of  Magic  on 
Social  Relationships,"  Professor  HofFding  on  "  The  Relation 
between  Sociology  and  Ethics,"  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges  on  "  Some 
Guiding  Principles  in  the  Philosophy  of  History,"  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Stuart-Glennie  on  "Sociological  Studies"  ("The  Place  of  the 
Social  Sciences  in  a  Classification  of  Knowledges"  ;  "The  General 
Historical  Laws,  the  Anthropological  Bases  of  a  Science  of 
Socialisation;"  and  "The  Application  of  General  Historical  Laws 
to  Contemporary  Events " ).  Each  of  these  papers  is  supple- 
mented by  discussions,  contributory  notes  and  written  communica- 
tions by  well-known  authorities,  both  British  and  foreign. 

Among  these  papers  none  is  more  interesting,  and  none  has  a  more 
direct  bearing  upon  contemporary  thought  and  action,  than  that 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Patrick  Geddes.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  studied  his  contribution,  on  "Civics  as  Applied  Sociology,"  to 
the  first  volume,  will  turn  eagerly  to  this,  the  concluding,  part. 
Within  the  narrow  compass  of  some  fifty  pages,  Professor  Geddes 
compresses  a  studv  of  Civics,  of  the  town  past,  actual  and  future, 
material  and  ideal,  which,  for  originality,  clear  perception  of  fact, 
organic  gathering  together  of  all  that  makes  up  a  city's  life 
to-day,  and  closely-reasoned  and  convincing  construction  ot  the 
ideal  but,  at  all  points,  practicable  city  of  the  future,  must  hold  a 
foremost  place  in  the  literature  of  civics.  The  paper  is  no  mere 
exercise  in  theorising  and  in  generalisation.  It  opens,  indeed, 
with  an  effective  attack  upon  the  too-general  tendency  of 
Sociologists,  both  past  and  contemporary,  to  be  at  home  among 
theories  and  generalisations  rather  than  among  the  facts  from 
which  these  should  arise. 

"I  would  justify  the  thesis,"  he  says,  "that  civics  is  no  abstract 
study,  but  fundamentally  a  matter  of  concrete  and  descriptive  sociology 
— perhaps  the  greatest  field  of  this.  Next,  that  such  orderly  study  is 
in  line  with  the  preliminary  sciences,  and  with  the  general  doctrine 
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of  evolution  from  simple  to  complex  ;    and   finally   with   the  general 
enquiry  into  the  influence  of  geographical  conditions  on  social  develop- 
ment.     In  short,  the  student  of  civics  must  be  first  of  all  an  observer 
of   cities ;    and,   if  so,  of  their  origins  and   developments,  from    the 
small   and   simple   beginnings   of  which   the   tiniest   hamlet  is  but  an 
arrested   germ.       The   productive    sociologist   should   thus    be    of   all 
investigators  a  wandering  student  par  excellence ;    in  the  first  place,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  literal   tourist  and  traveller — and  this  although,  like 
the  homely  Gilbert  White  or  the  world-voyaging  Darwin,  he  may  do 
his  best  work  around  his  own  home." 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  Professor  Geddes  give  geographical 
determinism  and  concrete  facts  more  than  their  just  value.      His 
criticism,    interpretation,     and    reconstruction    ot     the     city     are 
based   upon   scientific  and  social   law  and  phenomena,   but   while 
these  condition  his  view  of   the  city   present    and    tuture,  ample 
allowance   is    made   for  the   creative    power   ot    man's    mind   and 
hands.      His  paper  is  a  notable  contribution  to  a  notable  volume. 

Women's  Work  and  Wages.  By  Edward  Cadbury,  M.  Chile  Mathe- 
son,  George  Shann.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1906.  6s. 
LL  students  of  social  problems  will  welcome  the  very 
careful  analvsis  of  women's  work  and  wages  recently 
presented  by  three  well-known  social  reformers. 
The  work  is  the  outcome  of  a  searching  enquiry 
into  the  conditions  of  the  labour  market  tor  women 
in  a  great  industrial  citv.  This  information  has  been  derived  from 
personal  interviews  with  six  thousand  women  workers,  from  fore- 
women and  trade  union  secretaries,  managers,  employers,  and 
benevolent  institutions.  But  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  writers — 
while  attempting  to  systematise  for  the  general  reader  the  work  or 
other  writers  on  this  most  interesting  question — to  provide  at  the 
same  time  some  definite  standard  of  comparison  by  which  future 
investigators  mav  be  enabled  to  ascertain  what  progress  has  been 
made  towards  improved  conditions.  To  this  end  the  reader  is 
presented  with  a  brief  review  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  each 
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of  the  various  branches  of  manufacture,  and  some  instructive  tables 
on  the  wages  earned.  For  a  clear  insight  into  the  everyday  work 
of  the  factory  employe  these  chapters  are  invaluable.  The  con- 
ditions of  work  in  the  various  processes  are  described  from  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  comparative  worth  as  a  training  in 
industry.  The  reader  is  presented  with  the  workers'  reasons  for 
preferring  the  process  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  may  learn 
how  keen  is  the  struggle  among  the  employesVor  social  betterment. 
That  much  of  the  work  is  fatiguing  and  degrading  is  common- 
place knowledge,  but  a  review  of  conditions  of  work,  in  the  metal 
trade  for  example,  cannot  but  persuade  the  reader  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  sympathetic  insight  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  assist 
in  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of  working  women. 

In  a  very  instructive  chapter  on  women's  wages  the  authors 
explain  the  manner  of  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  variation  in 
the  remuneration  of  women.  Their  object  is  to  enquire  into  the 
principles  by  which  women's  wages  are  determined  as  compared 
with  those  of  men. 

The  enquiry  begins  with  some  useful  tables  stating  maximum 
and  minimum  wages,  and  the  average  earnings  of  girls,  spinsters, 
and  married  women  in  three  or  four  prominent  Birmingham 
trades.  These  show  that  the  remuneration  of  the  skilled  woman 
falls  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  unskilled  man.  Apparently, 
too,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  wages  of  the  girls  and 
the  unmarried  women,  while  the  married  women  are  usually  paid 
most.  To  take  a  prominent  case :  in  cycle  enamelling  and 
japanning  a  girl  under  18  receives  5s.  6d.  to  the  spinster's 
1  os.  4d.  and  the  married  woman's  1  is.  The  result  of  the  authors' 
study  leads  them  to  the  conclusion  that  women's  pay  tends  to  a 
bare  living  wage,  and  that  the  total  received  would  seem  to  be  less 
than  their  "  fair  "  share  of  that  part  of  the  national  income  which 
is  devoted  to  remuneration  of  labour.  But  it  is  a  delicate  question, 
this  problem  of  apportionment  of  existing  wage  money,  and 
therefore  the  authors  fall  back  upon  the  opinion  that  labour  as  a 
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whole  is  not  receiving  its  share  of  the  national  income.  In 
very  able  manner  the  authors  dispose  of  several  of  the  current 
explanations  of  the  low  rate  of  women's  wages — such  as  the 
women's  lower  standard  of  comfort,  and  the  tact  that  women's 
wages  are  auxiliary  ones.  With  regard  to  the  latter  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  married  women  get  the  best  wages  and  that  childless 
widows  are  the  most  demoralised  in  accepting  low  wages. 

The  authors  attribute  the  low  wages  firstly  to  certain  obvious 
physical  and  mental  disadvantages,  and  the  cumulative  effects  of  a 
narrow  and  subjected  life.  Secondly,  if  driven  to  it  (and  there 
are  unscrupulous  employers  who  will  drive  her),  a  woman  will 
accept  a  lower  wage  because  she  lacks  independence,  and  therefore 
power  of  combination,  while  she  does  generally  possess  a  father  or 
husband  or  son  to  subsidise  her. 

It  is  however  imperative  to  raise  the  economic  status  of  women 
on  behalf  of  those  of  them  who  arc  not  subsidised  in  this  manner, 
and  are  therefore  led  to  turn  to  other  undesirable  means  of 
augmenting  their  earnings. 

Exhaustive  though  the  work  has  been  the  writers  have  confined 
their  studv  to  one  particular  area.  They  have  succeeded  admirably 
in  presenting  their  picture,  in  all  its  hardness,  without  exaggera- 
tion. Thev  have  suggested  where  improvements  can  be  made, 
and  the  sources  from  which  relief,  if  not  reform,  is  at  present 
drawn.  Moral  and  mental  education  outside  the  day's  work  plays 
an  important  part  in  making  for  reform  of  working  conditions. 
Birmingham's  problem  however  lies  apart  from  that  of  some 
other  industrial  centres.  It  consists  in  the  relation  that  women 
bear  to  women's  work  and  women's  wages.  The  book  does 
not  enter  on  the  problem  of  women's  work,  aided  by  machinery 
in  relation  to  men's  work  without  it. 

Written  by  careful  students  with  a  very  human  knowledge  of 
the  difficulties  before  them,  this  study  of  women's  work  should 
go  some  way  in  throwing  light  on  the  path  of  reform  while 
stimulating  further  enquiries  in  other  fields. 
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unwnRADES        ^  nas  ^een  hinted  m  some  quarters,  and  not  least 
congress.  in  some  Labour  and  Socialist  quarters,  that  the  day 

and  the  work  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  are  over.      It  was 
thought  that  the  creation  of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee 
and  the  General  Federation  of  Trades  Unions  would  deprive  it  of 
strength  and  effectiveness.      But  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Congress, 
which  was  held   in   Liverpool   early  in  September,  showed  clearly 
that  the  Congress  still  has  an  active  and  useful  part  to  play  in  the 
political  and  social  evolution  of  Labour.      Indeed,   the  Congress 
has   nothing   to  lose   through   the    independent  deliberations  and 
activities  of  the  two  younger  bodies.     The  practical  activities  and 
increasing  power  of  these  latter  will   make  it  impossible  for  the 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  to  be  so  generally  treated,  as  in   the 
past,  by  the  ruling  classes  as  mere  pious  expressions  of  opinion  ; 
and  the  deliberations  of  so  representative  a  body  as  the  Congress 
cannot  but  have  their  influence  upon  the  other  two  great  national 
bodies  which   represent  the  forces  of  Labour.      It   is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  when   the   Congress  last   met   in    Liverpool — in 
1890 — its  session  was  made  memorable  by  the  creation  there  of 
the  "  new  unionism,"  and  that  it  again  meets  in  that  city  in  the 
year  made  still  more  memorable  by  the  advent  of  an  independent 
Labour  Party  in  Parliament.     Much  has  happened  in  the  interval. 
Many  of  the  reasonable  demands  of  Trades  Unionism  have  been 
denied,  and  its  position  with  regard   to  the  law  reversed,  during 
the  recent   years  or   reactionary  government  ;    it,   too,   has  made 
mistakes  :    but  this   year  especially,  the  delegates  can   look  back 
upon  the  history  of  their  Congress  with   the  firm  assurance  that 
they  have  not  deliberated  and  worked  in  vain.     It  requires  but  a 
glance  at  the  long  list  of  resolutions  adopted  at  this  year's  sitting 
to  realise  that  the  Congress  has  no  intention  of  allowing  the  needs 
of    the    working-classes    to    remain    unheeded.      Nearly   all    the 
resolutions  have  been  seen  in  one  form  or  another  before, — it  is 
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through  no  fault  of  the  Congress  that  they  have  had  to  be  moved 
again  ;  but  it  is  not  in  themselves  that  their  importance  lies  :  it  is 
in  the  opinions,  and  in  the  references  to  social  and  industrial  data, 
that  they  have  brought  out.  If  we  examine  these  carefully,  we 
shall  see  that,  on  the  whole,  the  general  attitude  adopted  by  the 
recent  Congress  towards  most  of  the  vital  questions  that  affect  the 
well-being  of  the  workers  to-day  is  as  reasonable  as  it  is  firm. 
On  such  questions  as  Unemployment,  Housing,  Sweated  Industries 
and  a  Minimum  Wage,  Old-Age  Pensions,  Trades  Disputes,  Peace 
and  Arbitration,  the  voice  of  the  Congress  is  clear.  There  is 
naturally  much  room  for  division  of  opinion,  even  among  trades 
unionists,  on  the  details  and  on  the  practical  aspects  of  these  and 
kindred  problems ;  need,  too,  for  a  wider  and  more  synthetic  view 
than  is  sometimes  apparent  in  the  delegates'  debates  upon  them  ; 
but  we  believe  that  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  not  only 
will  Parliamentary  legislation  of  the  near  future  be  compelled  to 
deal  with  these  problems,  but  will  also  be  compelled  to  deal  with 
them  in  something  of  the  spirit  which  found  such  emphatic 
expression  in  Liverpool  last  month.  Labour  has  found  a  short- 
cut to  Parliament, — through  direct  representation.  Unfortunately, 
its  representatives  are  divided  within  the  House  ;  and  thus  the 
native  tendency  which  all  Parliaments  have  towards  compromise 
is  not  resisted  as  it  might  otherwise  be.  The  Congress  has  been 
wise  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favour  of  unity  in  the  Parliamentary 
ranks  of  Labour.  It  may  be  that  the  independent  Labour  members 
have  not  alwavs  shown  that  forbearance  and  sympathy  with  the 
Government  in  its  many  difficulties  which  would  have  been  not 
only  diplomatic  but  reasonable  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an 
obvious  historical  and  political  moral  that  if  Labour  is  to  achieve 
its  rightful  demands  without  unnecessary  delay,  it  must  be  free 
from  allegiance  to  either  of  the  other  parties.  And — equally 
necessary — it  must  be  free  from  that  reverence  for  Parliament  in 
itself  which  has  always  stood  more  in  the  way  of  reform  than  any 
party  Government  has  ever  done. 
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THE  P^AMA  While  English  contemporary  drama  still  earns 
people.  unenviable  fame  for  its  unwearied  selection  of  the 

commonplace  and  the  trivial  (not  to  speak  of  the  vulgar  and  the 
inane),  and  for  its  general  lack  of  both  dramatic  and  literary  art, 
there  have  been  grounds  for  hope,  in  recent  months,  that  a  better 
time  is  ahead.  The  question  of  municipal — and  state-aided  theatres 
has  been  once  more  discussed  in  the  press, — with  the  customary 
resultant  silence  and  inaction,  it  is  true  ;  but  sensitive  ears  may 
hear  an  echo  presently.  Mr.  Stead  has  recounted  with  some 
charm,  diluted  by  a  slightly  excessive  dash  of  prudishness,  his 
awakening  to  dramatic  sense  and  interest  ;  and  he  has  since  then 
generously  thrown  open  the  pages  of  his  Review  of  Reviews  to  a 
chronicling  of  all  that  seems  to  indicate  a  tendency  towards 
dramatic,  especially  folk-dramatic,  development  in  this  country. 
And  this  reawakened  activity  of  folk-play  and  pageant,  and  of 
wide  popular  interest  in  these,  forms,  perhaps,  the  healthiest  and 
most  far-reaching  development  which  our  contemporary  drama 
can  show.  The  Warwick  and  Craigmillar  pageants,  the  Sherborne 
and  Butleigh  folk-plays,  etc.,  are  all,  however  distant  their  relation- 
ship towards  the  regular  stage-drama  may  be,  and  however  much 
we  may  have  degenerated  in  this  respect  since  mediaeval  days, 
definite  and  unmistakeable  signs  that  we  may,  if  we  will,  create  an 
active,  pleasure-giving  and  not  inartistic  folk-drama  and  pageant, 
such  as  should  form  an  intimate  part  of  the  life  of  all  healthy 
peoples.  But  even  though  the  utmost  in  folk-drama  and  pageant 
were  realised,  there  would  remain  the  equally  difficult  and  impor- 
tant task  of  regenerating  the  drama  proper,  of  raising  its  level  of 
excellence  and  of  raising  the  dramatic  interests  and  taste  of  the 
people  with  it.  The  problem  is  not  insoluble ;  and  France  affords 
us  an  example  which  we  might  well  adopt  with  the  same  readiness 
as  we  import  and  prosaically  adapt  French  plays.  It  is  announced 
that  M.  Aristide  Briand,  Minister  of  Education  and  the  Fine 
Arts,  is  prepared  ardently  to  support  a  scheme  for  the  establishing 
of  four  popular  theatres  in  Paris.     Paris  already  possesses  four 
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great  theatres  subsidised  by  State  and  City.  The  influence  of  these 
upon  the  production  and  appreciation  of  the  drama,  not  only  in 
Paris,  but  throughout  France  and  in  other  countries  also,  has  been 
incalculable ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  come  into  direct 
and  continuous  contact  with  the  working-classes  of  Paris.  Under 
the  present  scheme,  which  is  supported,  and  in  large  measure 
inspired,  by  leading  professional  and  working  men,  it  is  proposed 
that  three  theatres  be  established  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  (thus 
attacking  that  excessive  centralisation  of  culture,  as  of  other 
things,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  modern  city  life)  ; 
and  another  in  a  central  part  of  the  city.  In  these  theatres,  only 
pieces  of  approved  merit  will  be  staged ;  and  thus  the  working- 
people  will  be  afforded  direct  facilities  for  seeing,  enjoying,  and 
understanding  the  best  productions  of  classical  and  modern  drama. 
All  who  care  for  the  drama  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  will 
follow  the  progress  of  this  experiment  with  the  keenest  interest. 
None  have  more  need  of  such  wise  experiments  than  we  in 
England. 
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[Note. — This  is  the  seventh  portion  of  a  list  which  for  the  present  will  appear 
quarterly,  with  a  view  later  to  detailed  classification  for  separate  publication. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  attempt  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  subjects  in  question, 
but  to  submit  a  selected  list  of  books  for  the  help  and  guidance  of  those 
engaged  in  education  and  other  work  amongst  the  young,  or  of  students  of  these 
subjects.  We  invite  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  order  that  the  list  may,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  fairly  representative  of  those  works  which  have  proved  useful  in 
practice.] 

BALFOUR,    GRAHAM.         THE    EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEMS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.  1898.  New  Edition  after  the  Education  Act  of  1902.  7/6. 
This  is  the  standard  "account  of  general  education  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  nineteenth  century."  It  is  founded  almost  entirely 
on  blue  books,  and  saves  the  student  a  vast  amount  of  labour.  Mr. 
Balfour  says  truly,  "  I  have  had  to  deal  only  with  the  dry  bones,  for 
the  first  and  most  pressing  need  was  a  picture  of  the  existing  skeleton." 
But  whenever  he  allows  himself  any  comment,  he  is  very  far  from  dry. 

BOWEN,  H.  COURTHOPE.         FROEBEL. 

London,  Heinemann.      1893.     5/-. 

Mr.  Bowen  writes  as  one  convinced  by  long  and  varied  experience 
that  "Froebel's  system  is  the  only  system  in  which  the  details  of 
actual  practice  are  the  real  outcome  of  sound  psychological  principles, 
and  in  their  application  continuously  guided  by  those  principles."  So 
for  teacher  and  for  general  reader  he  sets  out  the  history,  the  ideals 
and  methods  of  the  Kindergarten. 

DE  GARMO,  PROFESSOR  C.         HERBART  AND  THE  HERBARTIANS. 

London,  Heinemann.      1895.      5/-. 

This  still  remains  the  best  introduction  to  the  subject,  though  when  it 
appeared  the  English  reviews  remarked  that  Herbart's  name,  apparently 
so  important  in  America,  was  hardly  known  to  teachers  here.  The 
chapters  on  Herbart's  successors  and  on  the  spread  of  his  influence  in 
America  are  very  interesting,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  so  leading  a 
Herbartian. 
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FITCH,  SIR  JOSHUA.         THOMAS  AND  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

London,  Heinemann.      1899.     5/-. 

A  pleasant  and  interesting  book.  Stanley's  Life  of  the  elder  Arnold, 
for  all  its  rare  tact,  is  too  heavily  overweighted  with  letters  for  most 
readers:  and  is  not  concerned  with  Arnold's  influence,  or  his  place  in 
educational  progress.  Sir  J.  Fitch  combines  a  good  narrative  with  a 
study  of  Arnold's  place  in  educational  history.  The  study  of  Matthew 
Arnold  as  educationalist  is  very  valuable.  Indeed  there  is  room  for 
fuller  treatment  of  one  whose  work  has  been  as  approved  by  the  next 
generation  as  it  was  neglected  by  his  own. 

HORNE,  H.  H.         THE   PHILOSOPHY  OF   EDUCATION. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.      1905.     6/-. 

This  excellent  book  treats  of  education  from  the  standpoints  of  the 
sciences  in  which  its  foundations  lie.  It  distinguishes  these  as 
"aspects — biological,  physiological,  sociological,  psychological,  philo- 
sophical." In  short  compass  the  author  brings  together  the  scientific 
bases  of  education,  stating  them  in  clear  and  simple  language,  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  strange  jargon  in  which  such  books  are  too 
often  written.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  admirable,  and  its  methodical 
arrangement  will  greatly  help  the  student's  memory. 

HUGHES,  R.  E.         THE   MAKING  OF  CITIZENS:   A  STUDY  IN   COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATION. 

London,  The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.      1902.     6  -. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  done  very  good  service  in  making  clear  the  main 
features  of  the  educational  systems  of  Kngland,  Germany,  France, 
and  America.  The  greater  part  of  this  material  had  hitherto  been 
accessible  only  to  serious  students.  With  great  labour  he  has  succeeded 
in  his  "earnest  attempt  to  place  before  his  readers  a  complete  and 
accurate  account  of  the  present  (1902)  position  of  education  in  the 
four  principal  countries  of  the  world." 

His  use  of  statistics  "as  guides,  not  gauges,"  is  specially  wise.  The 
treatment  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  is  kept  separate,  and  there 
arc  special  chapters  on  the  education  of  girls  and  of  defective  children. 

LANDON,  J.         TEACHING  AND  CLASS  MANAGEMENT. 
London,  A.  M.  Holden.      1894.      5/-. 

'I  his  manual  well  deserves  its  wide  use  in  the  training  of  teachers.     It 
is  full  but  simple  and  systematic  :    very  helpful  also  both  in  its  advice 
and  its  numerous  examples. 
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LANDON,  J.         SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 
London,  Kegan  Paul.      1882. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  book  includes  Organisation  and  Discipline- 
It  opens  with  a  "general  view  of  the  work  of  education,  with  some 
account  of  the  intellectual  faculties."  Like  the  same  author's  book  on 
Class  Management,  this  has  already  proved  of  the  greatest  value  in 
training. 

ROSE,  FREDERICK.     THE  USE  OF  SHOWER  BATHS  IN  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

London,  J.  &  A.  Churchill.     1906.     is. 

A  very  able  and  suggestive  pamphlet.  The  author  holds  that  "the 
only  place  for  the  systematic  inculcation  of  this  principle  (of  personal 
cleanliness)  is  at  school,  and  the  only  suitable  age  that  of  school 
children."  The  results  of  inquiries  addressed  to  the  educational 
authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent  are  given. 
These  show  that  Germany  is  very  far  in  advance  of  us  in  this  matter. 
The  author  appeals  for  the  general  installation  of  shower  baths  in  our 
schools,  and  for  this  policy  he  states  a  convincing  case. 

WARE,  FABIAN.         EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY. 
London,  Harpers.      1901.     3/6. 

We  know  no  better  introduction  to  this  subject.  What  demands  do 
the  changed  conditions  of  trade  and  industry  make  upon  education  ? 
How  have  the  greatest  nations  sought  to  meet  them  ?  The  way  in 
which  these  questions  are  put  and  answered  is  at  once  clear  and 
statesmanlike,  simple  and  well  informed. 
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THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WORKERS  WITH  BOYS. 

HE  arrangements  for  the  First  Annual  Congress  of  the 
League  are  well  in  hand,  and  a  full  notice  respecting 
it  will  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  League  during 
October.  The  Congress  will  be  held  at  Manchester 
in  November,  and  the  speakers  will  include  Mr. 
Michael  K.  Sadler,  late  Director  of  Special  Enquiries  and  Reports 
to  the  Education  Department,  on  Compulsory  Attendance  at 
Continuation  Schools  ;  Mr.  Chas.  E.  B.  Russell,  on  the  Juvenile 
Criminal  ;  Mr.  B.  Paul  Neuman,  on  Boys'  Clubs,  and  many 
others. 

A  new  pamphlet,  describing  the  work  of  the  League,  is  in 
preparation.  Members  are  asked  to  apply  for  the  number  of 
copies  thev  would  like  for  distribution.  A  space  is  reserved  in 
this  pamphlet  in  which  members  may  state  anv  subjects  upon 
which  they  require  special  information  or  reports.  The  League 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  supply  these. 

Some  members  have  expressed  their  strong  desire  to  be  kept 
informed  of  all  books  as  thev  appear  relating  to  work  with  boys. 
Attention  is  therefore  called  to  the  tact  that  this  is  being  done  and 
will  continue  to  be  done  in  the  pages  of  Saint  George,  which 
is  sent  to  each  member.  The  Bibliography,  which  is  appearing 
quarterly,  contains  the  newest  books,  as  well  as  those  which  have 
been  published  for  some  time. 

The  League  is  proposing  to  make  a  careful  enquiry  into  the 
subject  of  Boy  Labour.  Probably  this  will  throw  important  light 
upon  the  unemployed  problem,  it,  as  is  probably  the  case,  the 
boys  who  go  from  school  to  unskilled  employment,  leading  to  no 
regular  work  when  thev  become  men,  are  those  who  become  the 
unemployed  and,  finally,  the  unemployable. 
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